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INTRODUCTION, 

IT  has  been,  for  feveral  years,  the  earned 
wilh  of  the  writer  of  the  following 
pages  to  addrefs  his  countrymen  on  the 
important  fubjeCt  of  Religion  ;  but  the  va¬ 
rious  duties  of  his  public  ftatioh,  and  a 
conftitution  incapable  of  much  labour, 
have  obftrufted  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pofe.  Long  has  he  been  looking  forward 
to  fome  vacant  feafon,  in  which  he  might 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
this  interefting  fervice,  free  from  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  all  other  concerns  ;  and  he 
has  the  rather  wifhed  for  this  opportunity 
of  undiftrafted  reflection,  from  a  delire 
that  what  he  might  fend  into  the  world 
mishit  thus  be  rendered  lefs  undeferving 
of  the  public  eye.  Meanwhile  life  is 
wearing  away,  and  he  daily  becomes  more 
and  more  convinced,  that  he  might  wait 
in  vain  for  this  feafon  of  compleat  va¬ 
cancy.  He  muft  be  content,  therefore,  to 
improve  fuch  occafional  intervals  of  leifure 
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may  occur  to  him  in  the  courle  of  an 
active  and  bufy  life,  and  to  throw  himfelf 
on  the  Reader’s  indulgence  for  the  pardon 
of  filch  imperfections,  as  the  opportunity 
of  undiverted  attention  and  maturer  reflec¬ 
tions  might  have  enabled  him  to  difcover 
and  corredh 

% 

h>u  r  the  plea  here  fuggefted  is  by  no 
means  intended  as  an  excufe  for  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  fhall  exprefs,  if  they  be 
found  miftaken.  Here,  if  he  be  in  an 
enor,  he  freely  acknowledges  it  to  be  a 
deliberate  error.  He  would  indeed  account 
himfelf  unpardonable  were  he  to  obtrude 
upon  the  public  his  firft  crude  thoughts 
on  a  fubjcct  of  inch  vaft  importance ;  and 
he  can  truly  declare,  that  what  he  fhall 
offer  is  the  refult  of  clofe  obfervation,  fe- 
rious  inquiry,  much  reading,  and  long  and 
repeated  confideration. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  ac- 
cufed  of  deviating  from  his  proper  line, 
and  of  impertinently  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  a  profeffion  to  which  he  does 
not  belong.  If  it  were  neceffary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  this  charge, 
he  might  f belter  himfelf  under  the  autho- 
•rity  of  many  molt  refpeflable  examples. 
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But  to  fuch  an  accufation  furely  it  may  be 

fufficient  to  reply,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
his  fellow-creatures  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  fees 
many  around  him,  whom  he  efteems  and 
loves,  labouring  under  a  fatal  error,  muft 
have  a  cold  heart,  or  a  moft  confined  no¬ 
tion  of  benevolence,  if  he  could  withhold 
his  endeavours  to  fet  them  right,  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  incurring  the  imputation 
of  officioufnefs. 

But  he  might  alfo  allege,  as  a  full  jufti- 
fication,  not  only  that  Religion  is  the 
bufinefs  of  every  one,  but  that  its  advance¬ 
ment  or  decline  in  any  country  is  fo  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  temporal  inte- 
refts  of  fociety,  as  to  render  it  the  peculiar 
concern  of  a  political  man  ;  and  that  what 
he  may  prefume  to  offer  on  the  fubje£t  of 
Religion  may  perhaps  be  perufed  with  lefs 
jealoufy  and  more  candour,  from  the  very 
circumftance  of  its  having  been  written  by 
a  Layman,  which  muft  at  leaft  exclude 
the  idea  (an  idea  fometimes  illiberally  fug- 
gefted  to  take  off  the  effeft  of  the  works 
of  Ecclefiaftics)  that  it  is  prompted  by 
motives  of  felf-intereftj  or  of  profeffionai 
prejudice, 
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But  if  the  writer’s  apology  fhoulct 
not  be  found  in  the  work  itfelf,  and  in  his 
avowed  motive  for  undertaking  it;  in  vain 
would  he  endeavour  to  fatisfy  his  readers 
by  any  excufes  which  he  might  allege ;  he 
will  therefore  proceed,  without  farther 
preamble,  to  lay  before  them  a  general 
flatement  of  his  defign. 

The  main  object  which  he  has  in  view 
is,  not  to  convince  the  Sceptic,  or  to  anfwer 
the  arguments  of  perfons  who  avowedly 
oppofe  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
Religion  ;  but  to  point  out  the  fcanty  and 
erroneous  fyftem  of  the  bulk  of  thofe  who 
belong  to  the  clafs  of  orthodox  Chriftians, 
and  to  contrail:  their  defe£tive  Jcheme  with 
a  reprefentation  of  what  the  author  appre¬ 
hends  to  be  real  Chriitianity.  Often  has 
it  filled  him  with  deep  concern,  to  obferve 
in  this  deicription  of  perfons,  fcarcely  any 
diftinft  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  and 
principles  of  the  Religion  which  they  pro- 
fels.  1  he  fubjedl  is  of  infinite  import¬ 
ance  ;  let  it  not  be  driven  out  of  our 
minds  by  the  buftle  or  diflipations  of  life. 
This  prefent  Icene,  with  all  its  cares  and 
all  its  gaieties,  will  foon  be  rolled  away, 
and  “  we  muff  Hand  before  the  judge - 
“  merit-feat  of  Chrifl.”  This  aweful  con- 

fideration 


fideration  will  prompt  the  writer  to  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  with  greater  freedom  than  he 
fhould  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  ufe.  And 
he  trufts  that  this  confideration,  while  it 
juftifies  its  franknefs,  will  fecure  to  him  a 
ferious  and  patient  perufal. 

But  it  would  be  trefpaffing  on  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  reader  to  detain  him  with 
introdudlory  remarks.  Let  it  only  be  fur¬ 
ther  premifed,  that  if  what  fhall  be  ftated 
fhould  to  any  appear  needlefsly  auftere  and 
rigid,  the  writer  muft  lay  in  his  claim  not 
to  be  condemned,  without  a  fair  inquiry 
whether  his  ftatements  do  or  do  not  accord 
with  the  language  of  the  facred  writings. 
To  that  teft  he  refers  with  confidence. 
And  it  muft  be  conceded  by  thofe  who  ad¬ 
mit  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  from 
the  decifion  of  the  wrord  of  God  there  can 
be  no  appeal. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INADEQUATE  CONCEPTIONS  OFTHE 
’  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

\  4 

Popular  Notions.— Scripture  Account.— Igno¬ 
rance  in  this  Cafe  criminal.— H’ivo  falfe 
Maxims  expofed. 

EFORE  we  proceed  to  the  confidera-  Popular 
tion  of  any  particular  defers  in  the  reli-  f  ’ 
o-ious  fyftem  of  the  bulk  of  profeffed  Chnftians, 
ft  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  very  inade¬ 
quate  conception  which  they  entertain  of  the 
importance  of  Chriftianity  in  general,  of  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  fuperior  excellence.  It 
we  liften  to  their  converfation,  virtue  is  prai  - 
ed  and  vice  is  cenfured ;  piety  is  perhaps 
applauded,  and  profanenefs  condemned.  So 
far  all  is  well.  But  let  any  one,  who  would 
not  be  deceived  by  thefe  “  barren  genera h- 
ties  ”  examine  a  little  more  clofely,  and  he 
will  find,  that  not  to  Chriftianity  in  particu¬ 
lar  but  at  beft  to  Religion  in  general,  perhaps 
to  ’mere  Morality,  their  homage  is  intended 
be  paid.  With  Chriftianity.  ™ 
from  thefe,  they  are  little  acquaints  , 
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inadequate  conceptions  of  the 

views  of  it  have  been  fo  curfory  and  fuperfi- 

c;al,  that  far  from  difeerning  its  peculiar 

.charaderi  flics,  they  have  little  more  than 

perceived  thofe  exterior  circumftances  which 

diflinguifh  it  from  other  forms  of  Religion. 

i  here  are  fome  few  fads,  and  perhaps  fome 

leading  dodrines  and  principles,  of  which 

they  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant ;  but  of  the 

consequences,  and  relations,  and  pradical 

ufes  of  thefe,  they  have  few  ideas,  or  none 
at  all. 
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Does  this  language  feem  too  ftrong  ?  View 
their  plan  of  life  and  their  ordinary  condud  ; 
and  let  us  aik,  wherein  can  we  difeern  the 
points  of  diferimination  between  them  and 
profefled  unbelievers  ?  In  an  age  wherein 
<t  is  confefled  and  lamented  that  infidelity 
abounds,  do  we  oblerve  in  them  any  remark¬ 
able  care  to  inftrud  their  children  in  the 
principles  ot  the  faith  which  they  profefs, 
and  to  furnifh  them  with  arguments  for  the 
defence  of  it  ?  They  would  blulh,  on  their 
chile’s  coming  out  into  the  world,  to  think 
urn  detedive  many  branch  of  that  know¬ 
ledge,  or  of  thofe  accomplifhments,  which 
belong  to  his  Ration  in  life  ;  and  accordingly 
thefe  are  cultivated  with  becoming  affidukv 
Rut  he  is  left  to  colled  his  Religion  as  he  may  : 
tne  Rudy  of  ChriAianity  has  formed  no  part 
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of  his  education;  and  his  attachment  to  it  c 
(where  any  attachment  to  it  exifts  at  all)  is, 
too  often,  not  the  preference  of  fober  reafon 
and  convidhon,  but  merely  the  lefult  of  earl\ 
and  groundlefs  prepoffeflion.  He  was  boin 
in  a  Chjriftian  country;  of  courfe  he  is  a 
Chriftian:  his  father  was  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England;  fo  is  he.  When  fuch  is 
the  religion  handed  down  among  us  by  here¬ 
ditary  fucceffion,  it  cannot  for p rife  us  to  ob- 
ferve  young  men  of  fenfe  and  ipirit  begin¬ 
ning  to  doubt  altogether  o*  the  tiuth  of  the 
fyftem  in  which  they  have  been  bi ought  up, 
and  ready  to  abandon  a  ftation  which  thej 
are  unable  to  defend.  Knowing  Chiiftianitj 
chiefly  in  the  difficulties  which  it  contains, 
and  in  the  impoffibilities  which  are  falfely 
imputed  to  it,  they  fall  perhaps  into  the 
company  of  infidels;  where  they  are  fhaken 
by  frivolous  objeftions  and  profane  cavils, 
which,  had  their  religious  perfuafion  been 
orounded  in  reafon  and  argument,  would 
have  pa(Ted  by  them  66  as  the  idle  wind.” 

Let  us  beware  before  it  be  too  late.  No 
one  can  fay  into  what  difcredit  Chriftianity 
;nay  hereby  grow,  at  a  time  when  the  unre¬ 
strained  intercourfe,  fubfifting  among  the  fe- 

yeral  ranks  and  claffes  of  fociety,  fo  much 

favours 
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chap,  favours  the  general  diffufion  of  the  fenti- 

c-v—j  ments  of  Ae  higher  orders.  To  a  fimilar 
ignorance  may  perhaps  be  afcribed,  in  no 

<maI;  dcSrcc>  the  luccefs  with  which,  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  Chriftianity  has  of  late 
years  been  attacked.  Had  the  not  been 
wholly  unarmed  for  the  conteft,  however  the 
might  have  been  forced  from  her  untenable 
P°  anc  compelled  to  difembarrafs  herfelf 
from  her  load  of  incumbrances,  the  never 
could  have  been  driven  altogether  out  of  the 
field  by  her  puny  aflailants,  with  all  their 
cavils  and  gibes,  and  farcafms;  for  in  thefe 
confifted  the  main  ftrength  of  their  petty 
artillery.  Let  us  beware,  left  we  alfo  fuffer 
trom  a  like  caufe;  nor  let  it  be  our  crime 
and  our  reproach,  that  in  fchools,  perhaps 
even  in  Colleges,  Chriftianity  is  almoft  if  not 
altogether  negledled. 

It  cannot  be  expefled,  that  they  who  arc 
O  little  attentive  to  this  great  object  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  thould  be  more 
io  in  other  parts  of  their  conduct,  where  lefs 

! °"g  ^ lamulated  fiy  afteftion,  and  lefs  oh- 
viomly  loaded  with  relponfibility.  They  are 

of  courfe,  therefore,  little  regardful  of  the 
oate  of  Chriftianity  in  their  own  country, 
and  ftill  more  indifferent  about  com  muni- 

eating 
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eating  the  light  of  divine  truth  to  the  nations 
which  “  ftill  fit  in  darknefs.” 


CHAP. 

I. 


But  Religon,  it  may  be  replied,  is  not 
noify  and  oftentatious;  it  is  modeft  and  pri¬ 
vate  in  its  nature ;  it  refides  in  a  man’s  own 
bofom,  and  fhuqs  the  obfervation  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Be  it  fo. 


From  the  tranfient  and  difiant  view,  then, 
which  we  have  been  taking  of  thefe  unaf- 
fuming  Chriftians,  let  us  approach  a  little 
nearer,  and  liften  to  the  unreferved  conver- 
fation  of  their  confidential  hours.  Here,  if 
any  where,  the  interior  of  the  heart  is  laid 
open,  and  we  may  afeertain  the  true  prin- 
cinles  of  their  regards  and  averfions ;  the  fcale 
by  which  they  n^afure  the  good  and  evil  of 
life  Here,  however,  you  will  difeover  few 
or  no  traces  of  Chnftianity.  She  fcarcely 
finds  herfelf  a  place  amidft  the  many  objefts 
of  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  fol¬ 
lows.  Grateful,  perhaps,  (as  well  indeed 
they  may  be  grateful)  for  health,  and  talents, 
and  affluence,  and  other  temporal  pofleffions, 
they  fcarcely  reckon  in  the  number  of  their 
bleffings  this  grand  diftinguiffling  mark  of 
the  bounty  of  Providence.  Or  if  they  men¬ 
tion  it  at  all,  it  is  noticed  coldly  and  for- 

mally, 
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'  S  T  of  thoii  ““Mete  Claims  to 
"  Inch,  though  but  of  fa, all  account  in  the 
eftimate  of  our  wealth  ^  n  me 

it  as  W.11  #-  '  °r  P°wer’  We  think 

It  as  well  to  put  m  our  title  from  confider- 

>fo„s  of  family  decorum  or  of  natio„al 


But  what  more  than  all  the  reft  eftablilhes 
chc  point  in  queftion :  let  their  converfation 
take  a  graver  turn.  Here  at  length  their  re- 
hg.°n,  modeft  and  retired  as  it  is,  muft  be 
expedled  to  difclofe  itfelf:  here  however  you 
wdl  look  in  vain  for  the  religion  of  JESUS. 
heir  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  the 
andard  of  the  gofpel:  they  approve  and 
condemn  by  a  different  rule:  they  advance 
princip  es  and  maintain  opinions  altogether 
oppofite  to  the  genius  and  charader  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  You  would  fancy  yourfelf  rather 
among  the  followers  of  the  old  fchools  of 
philofophy :  nor  is  it  eafy  to  guefs  how  any 
one  could  fatisfy  himfelf  to  the  contrary,  un- 
els,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  fome  ac¬ 
knowledged  heretic,  he ,  fhould  afford  them 

an  occafion  of  demonftrating  their  zeal  for 
tne  religion  of  their  country. 

,  Tl.IE.truth  is’  their  opinions  on  the  fubjed 
ci  religion  are  not  formed  from  the  perufal 

oi: 
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of  the  word  of  God.  The  Bible  lies  on  the  chap. 
fhelf  unopened :  and  they  would  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  except  for  what  they 
hear  occalionally  at  church,  or  for  the  raint 
traces  which  their  memories  may  ftill  retain 
of  the  leflons  of  their  earlieft  infancy. 

How  different,  nay,  in  many  refpe&s,  how 
contradictory,  would  be  the  two  fyffems  of 
jo^^re  morals,  of  which  the  one  fhould  be 
formed  from  the  commonly  received  maxims 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  other  from 
the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures !  It  would 
be  curious  to  remark  in  any  one,  who  had  hi¬ 
therto  fatisfied  himfelf  with  the  former,  the 
aftonilhment  which  would  be  excited  on  his 
firft  introduction  to  the  latter.  We  are  not 
left  here  to  bare  conjeCture.  This  was,  in 
fa£t,  the  effeCt  produced  on  the  mind  of  a 
late  ingenious  writer*,  of  whofe  little  work, 
though  it  bears  fome  marks  of  his  cultomary 
love  of  paradox,  we  muff  at  leaft  confeis,  that, 
it  expofes,  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  that  fuperficial  religion  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  our  clay ;  and  that  it  throughout  dis¬ 
plays  that  happy  perfpicuity,  and  grace, 
which  fo  eminently  characterize  the  compo- 

*  it  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  name  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns. 

fitions 
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ch  ap,  fitions  of  its  author.  But  after  this  willing 
truute  of  commendation,  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  remark,  that  the  work  iu  qvief_ 
tion  difcredits  the  caufe  which  it  was  meant 
to  fen  e,  by  many  ciude  and  extravagant  po¬ 
rtions  ;  a  defeCt  from  which  no  one  can  be 
fecure  who  forms  a  hafty  judgement  of  a 
deep  and  comprehenfive  fubjeCt,  the  feveral 
relations  of  which  have  been  imperfectly  fur- 
veyed  ;  and  above  all,  it  muff  be  lamented 
that  it  treats  the  great  queftion  which  it  pro- 
fefTes  to  difcufs,  rather  as  a  matter  of  mere 
Speculation,  than  as  one  wherein  our  ever- 
lafting  lnterefts  are  involved.  Surely  the 
writer’s  objeCt  fhould  have  been,  to  convince 
his  readers  of  their  guilt  ftill  more  than  of 
their  ignorance,  and  to  leave  them  imprefTed 

rather  with  a  fenfe  of  their  danger  than  of 
them  folly. 


It  were  needlefs  to  multiply  arguments  in 
order  to  prove  how  criminal  the  voluntary 
ignorance,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeakino- 
muft  appear  in  the  fight  of  God.  It  muft  be 
confeffed  by  all  who  believe  that  we  are  ac¬ 
countable  creatures,  and  to  fuch  only  the 
Writer  is  addreffing  himfelf,  that  we'fhall 
have  to  anfwer  hereafter  to  the  Almighty 
for  all  the  means  we  have  here  enjoyed  of 

improving 
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improving  ourfelves,  or  of  promoting  the  chap. 
happiaefs  of  others.  If,  when  fummoned  to  u  J 
give  an  account  of  our  ftewardfhip,  we  fhall 
be  called  upon  to  aniwer  for  the  ufe  which 
we  have  made  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  oi 
our  means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures  ;  how  much  more  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  our  nature, 
of  invention,  memory,  judgement,  and  op¬ 
portunity,  for  our  employment  of  every  in- 
ftrument  of  diligent  application,  and  ferious 
refledion,  and  honeft  decifion.  And  to  what 
iiibjed  might  we  in  all  reafon  be  expeded 
to  apply  more  earneftly,  than  to  that  where¬ 
in  our  own  eternal  inter efts  are  at  iflue  i1 
When  God  of  his  goodnefs  hath  vouchfafed 
to  grant  us  fuch  abundant  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  in  that  which  we  are  moft  concerned  to 
know,  how  great  muft  be  the  guilt,  and  how 
aweful  the  punilhment  of  voluntary  igno¬ 
rance  ! 

.  t 

,  And  why  are  we  in  this  purfuit  alone  to 
exped  knowledge  without  inquiry,  and  iuc- 
cefs  without  endeavour  ?  The  whole  analogy 
of  nature  inculcates  a  different  leffon,  and 
our  own  judgements  in  matters  of  temporal 
intereft  and  worldly  policy  confirm  the  truth 
of  her  fuggeftions.  Bountiful  as  is  the  hand 
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.  of  Providence,  its  gifts  are  not  fo  bellowed 
as  to  leduce  us  into  indolence ;  but  to  roufe 
ns  to  exertion ;  and  no  one  expedls  to  attain 
to  the  height  of  learning,  or  arts,  or  power, 
or  wealth,  or  military  glory,  without  vigor¬ 
ous  refolution,  and  ftrenuous  dilio-ence 
Heady  perWance.  Yce  we  ex^ft  io  be 
Chriftians  without  labour,  ftudy,  or  inquiry. 
This  is  the  more  prepofterous,  becaulc 
Chriftiamty,  being  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  not  the  invention  of  man,  difcovering  to 
us  new  relations,  with  their  correfpondent 
duties ;  containing  alio  dodlrines,  motives, 
and  piecepts,  peculiar  to  itfelf;  we  cannot 
reafonably  expect  to  become  proficients  in  it 
by  the  accidental  intercourfes  of  life,  as  one 
might  learn  infenfibly  the  maxims  of  worldly 
policy,  or  a  Icheme  of  mere  morals. 

The  diligent  perufal  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  would  difcover  to  us  our  pall:  ignorance. 
W  e  Ihould  ceafe  to  be  deceived  by  fuperficial 
appearances,  and  to  confound  the  Golpel  of 
Chrifl  with  the  fyftems  of  philofophers ;  we 
Ihould  become  imprelTed  with  the  weighty 
truth,  fo  much  forgotten  in  the  prefent  day, 
that  Chriftiamty  calls  on  us,  as  we  value  our 
immortal  louls,  not  merely  in  general,  to  be 
religious  and  moral,  but  Specialty  to  believe 

the 
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the  doctrines,  imbibe  the  principles,  and  chap, 
practife  the  precepts  of  Chrift.  It  might  be  ^ 
to  run  into  too  great  length  to  confirm  this 
pofition  beyond  dilpute  by  exprefs  quotations 
from  the  word  of  God.  And  (not  to  antici¬ 
pate  what  belongs  more  properly  to  a  fub- 
fequent  part  of  the  work)  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  here  to  remark  in  general,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  is  always  reprefented  in  Scripture  as 
the  grand,  the  unparalleled  inftance  of  God’s 
bounty  to  mankind.  This  unfpeakable  gift 
was  gracioufly  held  forth  in  the  original  pro- 
mife  to  our  firft  parents ;  it  was  predicted  by 
a  long-continued  feries  of  prophets;  the  fub- 
ject  of  their  prayers,  enquiries,  and  longing 
expectations.  In  a  world  which  oppofed  and 
perfecuted  them,  it  was  their  fource  of  peace,- 
and  hope,  and  confolation.  At  length  it* 
approached — the  Defire  of  all  Nations— The 
long-expected  Star  announced  its  prefence—— 

A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hoft  hailed  its 
introduction,  and  proclaimed  its  character; 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  on  earth 
“  peace,  good-will  towards  men.”  The  GoU 
pel  is  every  where  reprefented  in  Scripture 
by  fuch  figures  as  are  moft  flrongly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  imprefs  on  our  minds  a  fenfie  of  it$ 
value;  it  is  fpoken  of  as  light  from  darkneis* 
as  releafe  from  prifon,  as  deliverance  from 

C  captivity, 
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chap,  captivity,  as  life  from  death.  «  Lord,  now 
— “  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  fcen  thy  falvation,” 
was  the  exclamatian  with  which  it  was 
welcomed  by  the  pious  Simeon;  and  it  was 
univerfally  received  among  the  early  con¬ 
verts  with  thankfulnefs  and  joy.  At  one 
time,  the  communication  of  it  is  promifed  as 
a  reward;  at  another,  the  lols  of  it  is  threat¬ 
ened  as  a  punifhment.  And,  fhort  as  is  the 
tbrm  of  prayer  taught  us  by  our  blefled  Sa¬ 
viour,  the  more  general  extenfion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chnlf  conftitutes  one  of  its  leading 
petitions,  r  ^ 

-  f  m 

•  *  • ».  *  i  .  A  .  \  *  '  .  ; 

With  what  exalted  conceptions  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Chriftiamty  ought  we  to  be  filled 
■by  fuch  defcriptions  as  thelef  Yet,  in  vain 
h.i.e  we  “  line  upon  .line  .and  precept  upon 
precept.  — T.  bus  preditled,  thus  prayed 
and  longed  for,  thus  announced,  charadcr- 
ized,  and  > rejoiced  in,  this  heavenly  trealiire 
poured  into  our  lap  in  rich  abundance  we  ‘ 
fcai  cc  accept.  Ve  turn  from  it  coldlv,  or  at 
beft  pofTefs  it  negligently,  as'  a  thing  of  no 
elhmation.  But  a  due  teuie  of  its-  value 
Would  aflin  cdly  be  imprelled  upon  us  by  the 
diligent  ftudy  of  the  word  of  God,  that  blefled 
lepofiteiy  of  heavenly  truth  and  confolation. 

*  '  1  *"  *  Thence 
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Thence  it  is  that  we  are  to  learn  what  we  c  h  a  p* 
ought  to  believe  and  what  to  praftife. 

And,  lh rely,  one  would  think  that  much 
importunity  would  not  be  requifite  to  in* 
duce  men  to  a  perufal  of  the  facred  vo* 
lume.  Reafon  diftates.  Revelation  com¬ 
mands;  “  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hear- 
“  ing  by  the  Word  of  God.”— “  Search  the 
“  Scriptures,” — “  Be  ready  to  give  to  every 
“  one  a  reafon  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you.” 

Such  are  the  declarations  and  injunctions  of 
the  inlpired  writers;  injunctions  confirmed 
by  commendations  of  thole  who  obey  the 
admonition.  Yet,  is  it  not  undeniable  that 
with  the  Bible  in  our  houfes,  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  contents ;  and  that  hence,  in  a 
great  meafure,  it  arifes,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Chriflian  world  know  fo  little,  and  miflake 
fo  greatly,  in  what  regards  the  religion  which 
they  profefs? 

v'''c 

This  is  not  the  place  for  enquiring  at 
large,  whence  it  is  that  thole  who  affent  to 
the  pofition,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God,  and  who  profefs  to  reft  their  hopes  on 
the  Chriftian  balls,  contentedly  acquiefce  in 
a  ftate  of  fuch  lamentable  ignorance.  But 

o 

it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  touch  on  two  two  fair* 
kindred  opinions;  from  which,  m  the  minds  eX]?0fed. 

c  2  of 
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of  the  more  thoughtful  and  ferious,  this  ac^ 
quiefcence  appears  to  derive  muchfecret  fup- 
porc.  I  he  one  is,  that  it  JigniJies  little  what 
a  man  believes ;  look  to  his  practice.  The 
other  (of  the  lame  family)  that  fmcerity  is  all 
in  alt.  Let  a  man  s  opinions  and  condudt  be 
what  they  may,  yet,  provided  he  be  lincerely 
convinced  that  they  are  right,  however  the 
exigencies  of  civil  fociety  may  require  him 
to  be  dealt  with  among  men,  in  the  fio-ht  of 
God  he  cannot  be  criminal. 


Y 


It  would  detain  us  too  long  fully  to  fet 
foi  th  the  various  merits  of  thefe  favourite 
lotions,  of  which  it  is  Purely  not  the  fmalleft 
excellence,  that  they  are  of  unbounded  ap¬ 
plication,  comprehending  within  their  capa¬ 
cious  limits  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
believed,  and  many  of  the  moil  defperate 
crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated  among 
men.  Of  the  former  of  thefe  maxims,  we 
may  remaik,  that  it  proceeds  on  the  mon- 
llrous  iuppolition  already  noticed,  that  al¬ 
though  accountable  creatures,  we  ihall  not 
be  called  to  account  for  the  exercife  of  our 
intellectual  and  mental  powers.  Moreover, 
it  is  founded  on  that  grofsly  fallacious  af- 
fiimption,  that  a  man  s  opinions  will  not  in¬ 
fluence  his  prafhce*  1  he  advocates  of  this 

fafhionable 
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fafhionable  principle  require  to  be  reminded,  c  h  a  p9 

that  the  judgement  often  receives  a  corrupt 

bias  from  the  heart  and  the  affections ;  that 

vice  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  prejudice  and 

error.  Forgetful  of  thefe  acknowledged 

°  .  £> 
truths,  and  confounding  the  moft  important 

moral  diftinCtions,  they  place  on  the  fame 

level  thofe  who,  carefully  weeding  from  their 

hearts  every  falfe  principle,  occupy  them- 

felves  in  a  fin  cere  and  warm  purfuit  of  truth, 

and  thofe  who  yield  themfelves  implicitly 

to  the  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be, 

which  early  prepoffeffion  may  have  infufed, 

or  which  paffion  or  intereft,  or  even  ac- 

quiefcing  indolence  may  have  impofed  upon 

their  minds. 

The  latter  of  the  foregoing  maxims,  that 
Sincerity  is  all  in  all,  proceeds  on  this  ground- 
lefs  fuppofition,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has 
not  afforded  us  fufficient  means  of  difcrimi- 
nating  truth  from  falfehood,  right  from 
wrong :  and  it  implies,  that  be  a  man’s  opi¬ 
nions  or  conduCt  ever  fo  wild  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  we  are  to  prefume,  that  they  are  as 
much  the  refult  of  impartial  enquiry  and  ho- 
neft  conviction,  as  if  his  fentiments  and  ac¬ 
tions  had  been  ftriCtly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  realon  and  fobriety.  Never  indeed 

-  c  3  was 
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p»  was  there  a  principle  more  general  in  it3 
ufe,  more  fove’reign  in  its  potency.  How 
does  its  beautiful  llmplicity  alfo,  and  com¬ 
pendious  brevity,  give  it  rank  before  the  la¬ 
borious  fubtleties  of  Bellarmin  !  Clement, 
and  Ravaillac,  and  other  worthies  of  a  fimr- 
lar  ftamp,  from  whofe  purity  of  intention 
the  world  has  hitherto  withheld  its  due  tri¬ 
bute  of  appiaufe,  would  here  have  found  a 
ready  plea;  and  their  injured  innocence  lhall 
now  at  length  receive  its  full  though  tardy 
vindication.  “  Thefe  however,”  it  may  be 
replied,  “  are  excepted  cafes.”  Certainly  they 
are  cafes  of  which,  becaufe  they  clearly  ex- 
poie  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  principle,  any  one 
who  maintains  the  opinion  in  queftion  would 
be  glad  to  difencumber  himfelf.  But  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  fuch  an  one  firft  to  ex¬ 
plain  with  precifion  why  they  are  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  its  operation,  and  this  he  will 
find  an  impoffible  talk;  for  fmcerity ,  in  its 
popular  fenfe,  cannot  be  made  the  criterion 
of  guilt  and  innocence  on  any  ground,  which 
will  not  equally  ferve  to  juftify  the  alfaffins 
who  have  been  inftanced.  The  conclufion 
cannot  be  eluded;  no  man  was  ever  more 
fully  periuaded  of  the  innocence  of  anv  ac¬ 
tion,  than  thofe  men  were  convinced,  that 
the  horrid  deed  they  were  -about  to  per¬ 
petrate 
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petrate  was  not  merely  lawful,  but:. highly  chap.' 
meritorious.  T.  hus  Clement  and  Ravaillac 
being  unqueRionably  lincerc,  they  weie 
therefore  indubitably  innocent.  Nay,  the 
abfurd  and  pernicious  tendency  01  this  prill-* 
ciple  might  be  (hewn  to  be  even  greater  than 
what  has  yet  been  Rated.  It  would  fcarcely 
be  going  too  far  to  affert,  that  whilft  it  fcorns 
the°defence  of  petty  villains,  of  thofe  who 
Rill  retain  the  fenfe  of  good  and  evil,  it  holds 
forth,  like  fome  well-frequented  iandtuary,  a 
fecure  afylum  to  thofe  more  finiRied  crimi¬ 
nals,  who,  from  long  habits  of  wickednefs, 
are  k>R  alike  to  the  perception  as  to  the 
pradice  of  virtue;  and  that  it  feleas  a  feared 
confidence,  and  a  heart  become  callous  to  all 
moral  diflinaions,  as  the  fpecial  objects  of  its 
care.  Nor  is  it  only  in  profane  hiftory,  tnat 
inflances  are  to  be  found  like  thofe  which 
we  have  mentioned,  of  peilons  committing 
the  oreateR  crimes  with  a  fincere  convidtion 
of  the  reaitude  of  their  condua.  Scripture 
will  afford  us  parallels;  and  it  was  Rirely  to 
o-uard  us  againR  the  very  error  which  we 
have  been  now  expofing,  that  our  bleRed 
Saviour  forewarned  his  difciples:  “  The  time 
“  cometh,  that  whofoever  killeth  you  will 
«  think  that  he  doeth  God  fetvice.” 

.  - 1 
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A  principle  like  this  muff  then  be  aban, 
doned,  and  the  advocates  for  fincerity  mud 
be  compelled  to  reftore  this  abufed  term  to 
its  genuine  fignification,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  it  mud  imply  honefty  of  mind,  a  faithful 
,  ufe  of  the  means  of  knowledge  and  improve¬ 
ment,  a  defire  of  being  intruded,  humble 
inquiry,  impartial' confideration,  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  judgement.  It  is  to  thefe  we  would 
eameftly  call  you ;  and  to  fuch  difpofitions  of 
mind,  ever  to  be  accompanied  with  fervent 
prayer  for  the  divine  bleffing,  Scripture  every 
wnere  holds  forth  the  mold  animating  pro. 

‘f1  CS/i  and  yc  reccrye5  leek  and 

„  ye  Aal1  find’  kn°ck  and  it  fhall  be  opened 
unto  you;  Ho!  every  one  that  thirtieth, 

.  c°me  ye  to  the  waters fuch  are  the  com¬ 
fortable  affurances,  fuch  the  gracious  encou¬ 
ragements  to  the  truly  fincere  inquirer.  How 
deep  will  be  our  guilt  if  we  flight  all  thefe 
benevolent  offers.  -  How  many  prophets 

M  llfd  kingf  have  defired  to  hear  the  things 
that  we  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them!” 

t-reat  mdeed  are  our  opportunities,  great  alfo 

:s  0U"  rfP°fh I'ity-  Let  us  awaken  to  a  • 
tru.  fenfe  of  our  fituation.  Every  confidera- 
t.on  is  prefented  to  us  that  can  alarm  our 
fears,  or  animate  our  induftry.  How  foon 
may  the  brightnefs  of  our  meridian  fun  be 

darkened ! 
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darkened!  Or,  Ihould  the  long  Offering  of 
God  {till  continue  to  us  the  mercies  which 
we  fo  much  abufe,  this  will  only  aggravate 
our  crime,  and  in  the  end  enhance  our  pu- 
nifhment.  The  time  of  reckoning  will  at 
length  arrive.  And  when  finally  iummoned 
to  the  bar  of  God,  to  give  an  account  of  our 
fiewardlhip,  what  plea  can  we  have  to  urge 
in  our  defence,  if  we  remain  willingly  and 
cbftinately  ignorant  of  the  way  which  leads  to 
life,  with  fuch  tranfcendent  means  of  know¬ 
ing  it,  and  fuch  urgent  motives  to  its  pur- 

fuit? 
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Corruption  of  human  nature 
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Inadequate  Conceptions  of  the  Corruption  of 

Human  Nature. 

FTER  confidering  the  defective  no¬ 
tions  of  the  importance  of  ChriiHanity 
w  general,  which  prevail  among  the  higher 
orders  of  profeffcd  Cnriftians,  the  particular 
mifconceptions  which  firft  come  under  our 
notice,  refpeft  the  corruption  and  weaknefs 
of  human  natui  e.  This  is  a  topic  on  which 
it  is  poffible  that  many  into  whole  hands  the 
prefent  work  fhall  fall,  may  not  have  be- 
flowed  much  attention.  If  the  cafe  hi  fo 
it  may  be  requifite  to  intreat  them  to  lend  a 
patient  and  a  ferious  can  The  fubjefl  is  of 
the  deeped:  import.  Nor  are  we  afraid  of 
going  too  fai  when  we  afiert,  that  it  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  all  true  Religion,  and  is  emi¬ 
nently  the  bails  and  ground-work  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  remarking,  the  generality  of  profelfed 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians  among  the  higher  claffes,  either  s  s  c  t, 
altogether  overlook  or  deny,  or  at  leaft  greatly  ^ 
extenuate  the  corruption  and  weakneis  here 
in  queftion.  They  acknowledge  indeed  that 
there  is,  and  ever  has  been  in  the  world,  a 
great  portion  of  vice  and  wickednefs;  that 
mankind  have  been  ever  prone  to  ienfuahty 
and  felfifhnefs,  in  difobedience  to  the  more 
refined  and  liberal  principles  of  their  nature; 
that  in  all  ages  and  countries, .  m  public  and 
in  private  life,  innumerable  pittances  have 
been  afforded  of  oppreffion,  of  rapacity,  of 
cruelty,  of  fraud,  of  envy,  and  of  malice. 

Thev  own  that  it  is  too  often  in  yam  that 
You  inform  the  undemanding,  and  convince 
the  judgement.  They  admit  that  yowdo 
not  thereby  reform  the  hearts  men. 
Though  they  know  their  duty,  they  \  1 
praftife  it;  no  not  even  when  you  have  forced 
them  to  acknowledge  that  the  path  of  vntue 

is  alfo  that  of  real  intercft,  and  of  folid  en~ 
ioyment, 

Thefe  fa&s  are  certain;  they  cannot  he 
difputed;  and  they  are  at  the  lame  time  fo 
obvious,  that  one  would  have  though 
celebrated  apophthegm  of  the  Grecian  age, 

«  the  majority  are  wicked  ”  would  fcaice^y  . 
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Bor-  though  thefc  effefls  Of  human  dcnra- 
vr^  arc  every  where  acknowledged  and  la- 

,* d /  ”e . mufl  "«  “Pcft  to  find  them 
traced  to  their  true  origin. 

Caufa  latet,  vis  eft  notiflima* 

Prepare  yourlelf  to  hear  rather  of  frailty  and 
•  mfimuty,  of  petty  tranfgreffions,  of  occafional 
ailings,  of  hidden  lurprifals,  and  of  fuch 
other  qualifying  terms  as  may  ferve  to  keep 
out  of  view  the  true  fource  of  the  evil,  and 
without  locking  the  underhanding,’  may 
admimfter  confolation  to  the  pride  of  human 
nature  The  bulk  of  profeffed  Chadians 
are  ufed  to  fpeak  of  man  as  of  a  being,  who 
naturally  pure,  and  inclined  to  all  virtue,  is’ 
fometimes,  almoft  involuntarily,  drawn  out 
of  the  right  courfe,  or  is  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  temptation.  Vice  with  them  is 
rather  an  accidental  and  temporary,  than  a 
conuitutional  and  habitual  diftemper;  a  nox 
10US  plant,  which,  though  found  to  live  and 
even  to  thrive  in  the  human  mind,  is  not  the 
natural  growth  and  produ&ion  of  the  foil. 


Far  different  is  the  humiliating  language 
a  of  Chriftiamty.  from  it  we  learn  that  man 


is 
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is  an  apoftate  creature,  fallen  from  his  high  sect. 
original,  degraded  in  his  nature,  and  depraved 
in  his  faculties ;  indifpofed  to  good,  and  dil- 
pofed  to  evil;  prone  to  vice,  it  is  natuial  and 
eafy  to  him;  diiinchned  to  virtue,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  laborious;  that  he  is  tainted  with 
fm  not  flightly  and  fuperficially,  but  radically 
and  to  the  very  core.  Thefe  are  truths  which, 
however  mortifying  to  0111  pride,  one  would 
think  (if  this  very  corruption  itfelf  did  not 
warp  the  judgement)  none  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  attempt  to  controvert.  I  know 
nothing  which  brings  them  home  fo  forcibly 
fn  nay  own  feelings,  as  the  conlideiation  of 
what  ftill  remains  to  us  of  our  primitive  dig¬ 
nity,  when  contrafted  with  our  preient  {fate 
of  moral  degradation, 

“  Into  what  depth  thou  fecfl* 

«  From  what  height  fallen. 


Examine  firft  with  attention  the  natural 
powers  and  faculties  of  man ;  invention, 
reafon,  judgement,  memory ;  a  mind  “  of 
«  large  difcourfe,”  “  looking  before  and 
w  after,”  reviewing  the  paft,  thence  deter¬ 
mining  for  the  prefent,  and  anticipating  the 
future ;  difcerning,  colledling,  combining, 
comparing;  capable  not  merely  of  appre¬ 
hending  but  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  menu 

excellence: 
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excellence:  with  fear  and  hope  to  warn  and 
animate;  with  joy  and  forrow  to  Glace  and 

,en;  Wlth  love  to  attach;  with  fympathy 
to  harmonize,  with  courage  to  attempt,  with 

patience  to  endure,  and  with  the  power  of 

confluence,  that  faithful  monitor  within  the 

bread,  to  enforce  the  concisions  of  reafon, 

and  duea  and  regulate  the  paffions  of  the 

«  .  *  r™ly  we  muft  pronounce  him  «ma- 
jellic  though  in  ruin”  “Happy,  happy 

WO  Id .  would  he  the  exclamation  of  the 
inhabitant  of  fome  other  planet,  on  being 

°  C  °  a  S  °*)e  Jike  ours,  peopled  with  fuch 
Creatures  as  thefe,  and  abounding  with  litua- 
ions  and  occafions  to  call  forth  the  multi- 
1  c  excellences  of  their  nature.  «  Happy; 

{c  haPPJ  world,  with  what  delight  mud  your 
^g'^it  ^  reator  and  Governor  witnefs  your 
„  °nci,a’  ant  what  a  glorious  recompence 

--ts  you  when  your  term  of  probation 
mall  have  expired.” 

“  I,  bone,  c,uo  virtns  tna  te  vo cat,  i  pede  faurto,  ; 
raudja  laturus  mentorum  preemia.”  • 

1  *  '  t 

to°  io,>s  "> 

eh  ntlh!  .  Ipeculat.ons;  a  fad  reverfe  pre- 
ients  ittelt  on  our  furvey  of  the  a  dual  date ' 
of  man,  when,  from  viewing  his 
poweis  we  follow  him  into  pmQke,  and  fee 

'  *  '  the 
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every  age,/ <md  climate,  and ; nation,  in  every.’ 
condition  and  period;  of  iociety.  Whei^nioW- 
do  you  difcover  the  characters  of  his  exalted 


nature?  u  I  low  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and 
“  the  fine  gold  changed  ?”  How  is  his  reafom 
clouded,  his  affections  perveited,  his  con^ 
fcience  ffupified  !  How  do  anger,  and  Wftf/V 
and  hatred,  and  revenge,  fpring  up  in  his 
wretched  bofom !  How  is  ne  a  Have  to  the 
meaneft  of  his  appetites !  What  fatal  propen* 
fities  does  he  difcover  to  evil !  What  inapti- 

*  ‘  '  '  f  *  '  T  J  .  ■  •  .  .%  W  ‘  .  »  '  ^ 

' 

tude  to  good ! 


Dwell  awhile  on  the  frate  of  the  ancient 


World;  not  merely  on  that  benighted  part  o; 


it  where  all  lay  buried  in  brutifii 
and  barbarifm,  but  cn  the  feats  ot  crvhizeo 
and  polifhed  nations,  on  the  empire  of  tafie, 
and  learning,  and  philofophy:  yet  in  thefe 
chofen  regions,  with  whatever  luftre  the  fan 
of  fcience  poured  forth  its  ray,  the  moral 
darknefs^  wras  fo  thick  cs  that  it  might  be 

felt.”  Behold  their  fottifh  idolatries,  their 

•  > 

abfurd  fuperftitioilf,  their  want  of  natural 
affeCtion,  their  brutal  exccfi.es,  their  unfeel¬ 
ing  oppreffion,  their  favage  cruelty  !  Look 
not  to  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar,  but  to 
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jj.  learned  and  refined.  Form  not  your  ideas 

v--n^w'  ^rom  the  conduft  of  the  lefs  reftrained  and 
more  licentious ;  you  will  turn  away  with 
difguft  and  fhame  from  the  allowed  and  fa¬ 
miliar  habits  of  the  decent  and  the  moral. 
St.  Paul  beft  flates  the  fadts,  and  furnifhes 
the  explanation ;  “  becaufe  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  G*od  in  their  knowledge,  he  ^ave 
u  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 

*  Exempla  duo,  quae  pravitatis  humans  vim  animo 
meo  luculentur  exhibent,  non  proferre  non  poflum.  Alte- 
rum  decens  ille  Virgilius,  alterum  Cicero,  probus  idem 
verique  ftudiofus,  fuppeditat.  Virgilius,  innocuam  certe 
paftorum  vitam  depidturus,  ita  incipit. 

“  Formofum  paftor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim.” 

Cicero  in  libro  de  Officiis  primo,  ubi  de  adionibus  prout 
inter  fe  apte  &  convenientes  fmt,  loci  temporis,  agentis 
rati  one  habita,  difterit,  argumentum  lie  illuflrat  :  “  Turpe 
cfl  enim,  valdeque  vitiofum,  in  re  fevera,  convivio  dignum, 
nut  delicatum  aliquem  inferre  fermonem.  Bene  Pericles, 
quum  haberet  collegam  in  praetura  Sophoclem  poetam,  hi- 
que  de  communi  officio  convenient,  &  cafu  formofus  puer 
prsteriret,  dixiffietque  Sophocles,  O  puerum  pulchrum  Peri- 
de  !  At  enim,  inquit  Pericles,  praetorem  Sophoclem  decet 
non  folum  manus,  fed  etiam  oculos  abftinentes  habere, 
Atqui  hoc  idem  Sophocles,  ft  in  athletarum  probations 
dixiiTet,  juft  a  reprehenfione  caniijft ,  taut  a  vis  ft ,  b  loci  b 
temporis 

Quomodo  feferes  habuiffic  ncceffie  eft,  cum  vir  antiquo- 
rum  pi  eftantiffimis  adfenbendus,  philofophiam,  immo  mores 
&.  officia  tradians,  talia  doceret !  CHialem  ftbi  ipfe  virtutis 
normarn  propofucrat,  fatis  liquet.  Vide  inter  alia,  juft* 
reprehenfione,  & c.  &  tanta  vis  eft ,  &;c. 

Now 
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Now  direft  your  view  to  another  quar-  sect. 
ter,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  hemilphere 
where  the  baneful  pra&iceS  and  contagious 
example  of  the  old  world  had  never  tra¬ 
velled.  Surely,  among  thefe  children  of  na¬ 
ture  we  may  expedf  to  find  thole  virtuous 
tendencies,  for  which  we  have  hitherto  looked 
in  vain  !  Alas !  our  learch  will  frill  be  fruit- 
lefs  !  They  are  reprefented  by  the  hiftorian  of 
America,  (whole  account  is  more  favourable 
than  thole  of  feme  other  great  authorities) 
as  being  a  Compound  of  pride,  indolence, 
felfifhnefs,  cunning,  and  cruelty  ;  full  of  a 
revenue  which  nothing  could  latiate,  of  a  fe- 
rocity  which  nothing  could  foften;  ftrangers 
to  the  moft  amiable  fenlibilities  of  nature “ft. 

They  appeared  incapable  of  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion,  or  parental  fondnefs,  or  filial  reverence, 
or  focial  attachments;  uniting  too  with  their 
ftate  of  barbarilm,  many  of  the  vices  and 
weakneffes  of  polifhed  fociety.  Their  hor¬ 
rid  treatment  of  captives  taken  in  War,  on 
whole  bodies  they  feafted,  after  putting  them 
to  death  by  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  is  lb 
well  known,  that  We  may  fpare  the  difgufting 

*  Robertfon,  Vol.  ii,  p.  130. 

f  Ibid.  Book  IV.  Se6t.  2.  Head,  Condition  of  Women, 
vol.  ii.  8 vo.  90,  91. 

D  recital* 
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c  HA  p.  recital.  No  commendable  qualities  relieve 

thls  gIo°my  pifture,  except  fortitude,  and 
perfeverance,  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their 
httle  community;  if  this  laft  quality,  exer- 
cifed  and  dire&ed  as  it  was,  can  be  thought 
deferving  of  commendation. 


But  you  give  up  the  heathen  nations  as 
indefenfible,  unci  wifh  rather  to  form  your 
cfhmate  of  man  from  a  view  of  countries 
which  have  been  bleffed  with  the  light  of 
Revelation. — 1  rue  it  is,  and  with  joy  let  us 
record  the  conceffion,  Chriftianity  has  fet  the 
general  tone  of  morals  much  higher  than  it 
'was  ever  found  in  the  Pagan  world.  She  has 
every  where  improved  the  chara&er  of  man, 
and  multiplied  the  comforts  of  fociety,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  poor  and  the  weak,  who  from 
the  beginning  fhe  profeffed  to  take  under  her 
fpecial  patronage.  Like  her  divine  Author, 
who  fends  his  rain  on  the  evil  and  on 
tne  good,  fhe  fhowers  down  unnumbered 
blefimgs  on  thoufands  who  profit  from  her 
bounty,  while  they  forget  or  deny  her  power, 
and  let  at  nought  her  authority.  Yet  even 
in  this  more  favoured  filiation  we  fhall  dis¬ 
cover  too  many  lamentable  proofs  of  the  de- 
pra\  ity  of  man.  A  av,  this  depravity  will  now 
become  even  more  apparent  and  lets  excufe- 
2  \  able. 
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able.  For  what  bars  does  it  not  now  over-  sect. 
leap  ?  Over  what  motives  is  it  not  now  vie- 
torious  ?  Confider  well  the  fuperior  light  and 
advantages  which  we  enjoy,  and  then  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fuperior  obligations  which  are  im- 
pofed  on  us.  Confider  in  how  many  cafes  our 
evil  propenfities  are  now  kept  from  break¬ 
ing  forth,  by  the  fuperior  reftraints  under 
which  vice  is  laid  among  us  by  pofitive  laws, 
and  by  the  amended  ftandard  of  public  opi¬ 
nion;  and  we  may  be  affiided  in  conjecturing 
what  force  is  to  be  afligned  to  thefe  motives, 
by  the  dreadful  proofs  which  have  been  lately 
exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  country,  that 
when  their  influence  is  withdrawn,  the  mold 
atrocious  crimes  can  be  perpetrated  fhame- 
lefslv  and  in  the  face  of  day.  Confider  then 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  our  moral  code, 

% 

the  new  principles  of  obedience  furnilhed  by 
the  gofpel,  and  above  all,  the  awful  fanftion 
which  the  doftrines  and  precepts  of  Chrifti- 
anity  derive  from  the  clear  difcovery  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  hate  of  retribution,  and  from  the  an¬ 
nunciation  of  that  tremendous  day,  64  when 
“  we  fhall  hand  before  the  judgement-feat 
44  of  Chrift.”  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge,  thus  enforced  and  preffed  home  by  fo 
folemn  a  notice,  how  little  has  been  our  pro- 
grels  in  virtue?  It  has  been  by  no  means 
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xj^  of  various  maxims  of  antiquity,  which,  when 
weli  confidered,  too  clearly  eftablifh  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  man.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  ad¬ 
duce  a  few  inftances  in  proof  of  this  affertion. 
It  is  now  no  lefs  acknowledged  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  that  profperity  hardens  the  heart:  that 
unlimited  power  is  ever  abufed,  inhead  of  be¬ 
ing  rendered  the  inftrument  of  diffufing  hap- 
pinefs:  that  habits  of  vice  grow  up  of  them- 
lelves,  whilft  thofe  of  virtue  are  of  flow  and 
difficult  formation;  that  they  who  draw' the 
fmeft  pictures  of  virtue,  and  feem  moft  ena- 
mouied  of  her  charms,  are  often  the  lead: 
unuei  hei  influence,  and  by  the  mereft  trifles 
are  drawn  aflde  from  that  line  of  conduft, 
which  they  mod:  ferioufly  recommend  to 
otheis  .  that  all  this  takes  place,  though  moft 
oi  the  pleafurcs  of  vice  are  to  be  found  with 
lefs  alloy  in  the  paths  of  virtue;  whilft  at  the 
lame  time,  tnele  paths  afford  fupenor  and 
moic  exquiflte  delights,  peculiar  to  themlelves, 
and  are  free  from  the  difeafes  and  bitter  re- 
moile,  at  the  price  of  which  vicious  gratifica¬ 
tions  are  lo  often  purchafed. 


i  may  i office  to  touch  very  flightly  on 
i<)me  °^lcr  arguments,  which  it  would  hardly 
light  to  leave  altogether  unnoticed:  one 
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of  thefe  (the  juftice  of  which,  however  de-  sect. 
nied  by  faperficial  moralifts,  parents  of  ftridt 
principles  can  abundantly  teftify)  may  be 
drawn  from  the  perverfe  and  froward  difpo- 
fitions  perceivable  in  children,  the  correction 
of  which  too  often  baffles  the  moft  ftrenuons 
efforts  of  the  wife  and  good.  Another  may 
be  drawn  from  the  various  deceits  we  are  apt 
to  praftile  on  ourfelves,  to  which  no  one  can 
be  a  ftranger,  who  has  ever  contemplated  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind  with  ferious  at¬ 
tention.  To  the  influence  of  this  fpecies  of 
corruption  it  has  been  in  a  great  degree  owing, 
that  Chriftianity  itfelf  has  been  too  often 
dilgraced.  The  golpel  of  peace  has  been 
turned  into  an  engine  of  cruelty,  and  amidft 
the  bitternefs  of  perfecution,  every  trace  has 
difappeared  of  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit 
of  the  religion  of  Jefus.  In  what  degree 
muft  the  taint  have  worked  itfelf  into  the 
frame,  and  corrupted  the  habit,  when  the 
moft  wholefome  nutriment  can  be  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  the  deadlieft  poifon  !  Wifhing  al¬ 
ways  to  argue  from  fuch  premifes  as  are  not 
only  really  found,  but  from  fuch  as  cannot 
even  be  queflioned  by  thole  to  whom  this 
work  is  addreffed,  little  was  faid  in  repre- 
fenting  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  heathen 
world 5  refpefting  their  defective  and  unwor- 
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^liy  conceptions  in  what  regards  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  even  then  “  left  not  himfelf 
without  witnefs,  but  gave  them  rain  and 
fruitful  lealons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladnefs.”  But  iiirely  to  any 
vv  ho  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  it  may  be 
juftly  urged  as  an  aftonifhing  inftance  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity,  that  we  ourlelves,  who  enjoy 
the  full  light  of  Revelation ;  to  whom  God 
has  vouchfafed  fuch  clear  difcoveries  of  what 
we  are  concerned  to  know  of  his  being  and 
attributes;  who  profefs  to  believe  “  that  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
that  to  him  we  owe  all  the  comforts 
wc  here  enjoy,  and  the  offer  of  eternal  Glory, 
purchafed  for  us  by  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
own  Son;  (u  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  un- 
“  fPeakable  gift,”)  that  we,  thus  loaded  with 
mercies,  fhoukl  be  continually  chargeable  with 
foi  getting  his  authority,  and  being  ungrateful 
for  his  benefits;  with  flighting  his  gracious 
pi  opofals,  or  at  heft  receiving  them  with  cold 
and  unaffected  hearts. 


But  to  put  the  queftion  concerning  the 
natural  depravity  of  man  to  the  fevered;  teft: 
take  tne  belt  of  the  human  ipecies,  the  watch*. 
iul  fell -denying  Chriftian,  and  let  him  decide 
:uc  controverfy;  not  by  inferences  drawn 

from 
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from  the  practices  of  a  thoughtlefs  and  diffo- 
lute  world,  but  by  an  appeal  to  his  perfonal 
experience.  Go  with  him  into  his  cloiet,  alk 
him  his  opinion  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  deeply  ienfible 
of  its  power,  for  that  he  has  learned  it  from 
much  felf-obfervation  and  long  acquaintance 
with  the  workings  of  his  own  mind.  He 
will  tell  you,  that  every  day  ftrengthens  this 
conviftion;  yea,  that  hourly  he  lees  frcfh 
reafon  to  deplore  his  want  of  fimpncity  in  in¬ 
tention,  his  infirmity  of  purpofe,  his  low 
views,  his  felfilh  unworthy  defires,  his  back- 
wardnefs  to  let  about  his  duty,  his  languor 
and  coldnefs  in  performing  it:  that  he  finds 
himfelf  obliged  continually  to  confefs,  that 
he  feels  within  him  two  oppofite  principles, 
and  that  “  he  cannot  do  the  things  that  he 
would.”  He  cries  out  m  the  language 
of  the  excellent  Hooker :  “  The  little  fruit 
«  which  we  have  in  holinefs,  it  is,  God 
44  knoweth,  corrupt  and  unfound  :  we  put 
44  no  confidence  at  all  in  it,  we  challenge 
44  nothing  in  the  world  for  it,  we  dare  not 

o  > 

44  call  God  to  reckoning,  as  if  v/e  had  him 
44  in  our  debt-books;  our  continual  fuit  to 
44  him  is,  and  muft  be,  to  bear  with  our  infir- 
44  unities,  and  pardon  our  offences.” 
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.  SuCH  1S  t!le  moral  hiftory,  fuch  the  cou- 

of  man.  The  figures  of  the  piece  may 

vary>  and  the  colouring  may  fometimes  be  of 
a  dai kej ,  lometimes  of  a  lighter  hue;  but  the 
principles  of  the  compofition,  the  grand  out¬ 
lines,  are  every  where  the  fame.  Wherever 
we  dire 61  our  view,  we  difcover  the  melan- 
cnoiy  proms  of  our  depravity;  whether  we 
looje  to  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  barba¬ 
rous  or  civilized  nations,  to  the  conduri  of 
tlm  wond  aiound  us,  or  to  the  monitor 
within  the  breaft  ;  whether  we  read,  or  hear, 
01  aci,  or  think,  or  feel,  the  fame  humiliating 
leffon  is  forced  upon  us, 


Juppiter  eft  quadcunque  vides,  quoctinque  movens. 

Now  when  we  look  back  to  the  pifrure 
which  was  formerly  drawn  of  the  natural 
powers  of  man,  and  compare  this  his  aftual 

^ate  w*tri  tnat  l°r  which,  from  a  confidera- 
tion  of  tnofe  powers,  he  feems  to  have  been 
originally  defigned,  how'  are  we  to  account 
for  the  arionifhing  contraft  !  will  frailty  or 
infirmity,  or  occafional  lapfes,  or  Hidden  fur- 
pnfals,  oi  any  luen  qualifying  terms,  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
temper,  oi  point  out  its  caule  ?  How,  on  any 
principles  of  common  rcaloning,  can  we  ac¬ 
count 


count  for  it,  but  by  conceiving  that  man, 
fince  he  came  out  ot  the  hands  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  has  contracted  a  taint,  anci  that  the  venom 
of  this  tub  tie  poifon  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  throughout  the  race  of  Adam,  eveiy 
where  exhibiting  inconteltable  marks  ot  its 
fatal  malignity?  lienee  it  has  amen,  that 
the  appetites  deriving  new  ftrength,  and  the 
powers  of  reafon  and  confcience  being  weak¬ 
ened,  the  latter  have  feebly  and  impotently 
pleaded  againft  thofe  forbidden  indulgences 
which  the  former  have  folicited.  Sentual 
gratifications  and  illicit  affections  have  de- 
baled  our  nobler  powers,  and  indilpoled  our 
hearts  to  the  difeovery  of  God,  and  to  the 
confideration  of  his  perfections;  to  a  conlfant 
willing  lubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  laws.  By  a  repetition  of  vicious 
a6ts,  evil  habits  have  been  formed  within  us, 
and  have  rivetted  the  tetters  ot  fin.  Left  to 
the  confequences  of  our  own  folly,  the  un- 
derftanding  has  grown  darker,  and  the  heart 
more  obdurate;  realon  has  at  length  betrayed 
her  truft,  and  even  confcience  herfelf  has  aided 
the  delufion,  till,  inftead  of  deploring  our  mi- 
lerable  condition,  we  have  too  often  hugged 
pur  chains,  and  even  gloried  in  our  igno¬ 
minious  bondage. 


Such 
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a  p.  Such  is  the  general  account  of  the  pro- 
grels  of  vice,  where  it  is  fuffered  to  attain  to 
it.,  full  growth  in  the  human  heart.  The 
circumftances  of  individuals  indeed  will  be 
found  to  differ  ;  the  fervitude  of  fome,  to 
continue  a  figure  fo  exactly  deferiptive  of’ the 
cafe,  is  more  rigorous  than  that  of  others, 
their  bonds  more  galling,  their  degradation 
more  complete.  Some  too  have  for  a  while 
appeared  almoft  to  have  efcaped  from  their 
confinement;  hut  none  are  altogether  free; 
all  without  exception,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  bear  about  them  more  vifible  or  more 

concealed,  the  difgraceful  marks  of  their  can- 
tivity. 

•  Such  on  a  full  and  fair  inveftigation  mu  ft 
be  con  felled  to  be  the  ftate  of  fads  ;  and  how 
can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  fup- 
pofition,  than  that  of  fome  original  taint, 
fomc  radical  principle  of  corruption  ?  All 
other  folutions  are  unfatisfaftory,  whilft  the 
potent  caufe  which  has  been  affigned,  does 
abundantly,  and  can  alone  Sufficiently  account 
for  the  effect.  It  appears  then,  that  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature  is  proved  by  the 
lame  mode  of  reasoning,  as  that  which  hath 
been  tleemed  conclufive  in  eftahliffiing  the 
of  the  principle  oi  gravitation  and 

alcertaininsr 
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afcertainmpr  its  laws;  that  the  dodtrine  refts  sect. 
on  that  folicl  bafis  on  which  Newton  hath 
raifecl  the  fu p e r ft r  u cl u r e  of  his  fubhme  phi- 
lofophy ;  that  it  is  not  a  mere  {peculation; 
an  uncertain,  though  perhaps  an  ingenious 
theory,  but  the  lure  refult  of  large  and  ac¬ 
tual  experiment;  deduced  from  inconteftable 
fafts,  and  (till  more  fully  approving  its  truth 
by  harmonizing  with  the  feveral  parts,  and 
accounting  for  the  various  phienomcna,  jar¬ 
ring  otherwife  and  inexplicable,  of  the  great 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe. 

Here,  however,  Revelation  interpofes, 
and  fuftains  the  fallible  conje&ures  of  our 
unaffifted  reafon.  „  The  Holy  Scriptures  Ipeak 
of  us  as  fallen  creatures ;  in  almoft  every 
paee  we  fhall  find  fomething  that  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  abate  the  loftmefs  and  filence  the 
pretenfions  of  man.  64  The  imagination  of 
“  man’s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.”  “  What 
a  is  man,  that  he  fhould  be  clean  ?  and  he 
“  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  fhould 
u  be  righteous*.”  u  How  much  more  abo- 
aminable  and  filthy  is  man,  which  drinketh 
a  iniquity  like  waterf  ?”  “  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 

*  Job,  xv.  14.  -f  Ibid.  16. 
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C  H  A  p-  “  me,,»  t0  fee  if  there  were  any  ’that  did 
"w  “‘-ierftand,  and  leek  God.  They  arc  all 


"  j  tit  dl 

^  gone  alide;  they  are  altogether  become 
bnny:  there  is  none  that  doetb  good  no 

<;  n°t,oneV:  “  Who  can  lay,  I  have  made 

5  •) 


it  i  J  7  v  v-/  i  At  a.  Vo 

mv  iieart  clean,  i  am  pure  from  my  lin+f 

.‘I  j,  he  heart  is  deceitful  above  ail  things,  and 
^  aclperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it.” 

oc^lk*’  J  was  Shape  a  in  wickednefs,  and 
n  lIU  hatn  my  mother  conceived  me.” 
•'  We  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
f^n  as  °Shers,  fulfilling  the  deiires  of  the 

**  r‘:  in  alK‘  °f  the  mind.”  “  O  wretched 
inan  that  I  am,  who  (hall  deliver  me  from 
‘‘the  body  of  this  death!”— PaflTages  mwh* 
oc  multiplied  upon  paffages,  which  (peak  the 
tame  language,  and  thefe  again  might  be  il- 
mkrated  and  confirmed  by  various  other 
confiderations,  drawn  from  the  fame  facred 
-urce ;  fuch  as  thole  which  rcpieient  a  tho¬ 
rough  change,  a  renovation  of  our  nature,  as 
l,vi,‘S  neceflary  to  our  becoming  true  Chrif- 
rans ;  or  which  are  fuggefted  by  obfervinc* 

,  mcn  rcfer  their  good  dilutions- 

ami  a  flections  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
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iEvil  Spirit . — Natural  State  of  Man . 

BUT  the  word  of  God  inftrufts  us  that  ey; 
We  have  to  contend  not  only  with  our  own 
natural  depravity,  but  with  the  power  of 
darknefs,  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  whole  dominion 
we  learn  from  Scripture  to  be  fo  general,  as 
to  entitle  him  to  the  denomination  of  “  the 
“  Prince  of  this  world.”  I  here  cannot  he  a 
flronger  proof  of  the  difference  which  exifts 
between  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  that  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chrii- 
tians,  than  the  proof  which  is  afforded  by  the 
fubjeft  now  in  queftion.  The  exiftence  and 
agency  ot  the  Evil  Spirit,  though  to  diftinffl) 
and  repeatedly  affirmed  in  Scripture,  are  ai- 
moft  uni ver fatly  exploded  in  a  country  which 
profeffes  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  facreu 
volume.  Some  other  Doftrines  of  Revelation, 
the  force  and  meaning  of  which  are  com¬ 
monly  in  a  great  degree  explained  away,  are 
yet  conceded  in  general  terms.  But  this  teems 
almoft  on  the  point  of  being  univerfally  aban¬ 
doned,  as  a  port  no  longer  tenable,  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  evancfcent  prejudice,  which  it 

would  now  he  a  •  difcredit  to  any  man  ot 
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C HA p,  undemanding  to  believe.  Like  ghofts  and 

witches  and  other  phantoms,  which  haunted 

the  night  of  fuperftition,  it  cannot  in  thefe 

more  enlightened  times  ftand  the  tell  0f  our 

feverer  fcrutiny.  To  be  fufFered  to  pafs  away 

quietly,  is  as  much  as  it  can  hope  for ;  and 

Jt  might  rather  expect  to  be  laughed  off  the 

wage  as  a  juft  objefit  of  contempt  and  deri- 
fion. 


But  although  the  Scripture  doftrme  con¬ 
cerning  the  Evil  Spirit  is  thus  generally  ex¬ 
ploded,  yet  were  we  to  confider  the  matter 
fenoufly  and  fairly,  we  Ihould  probably  find 
ground  for  believing  that  there  is  no  better 
reaion  for  its  being  abandoned,  than  that 
many  abfurd  Hones,  concerning  Ipirits  and 
apparitions,  have  been  ufed  to  be  propagated 
amongft  weak  and  credulous  people and 
that  the  Evil  Spirit  not  being  the  object  of 
our  bodily  eyes,  it  would  argue  the  fame 
weaknefs  to  give  credit  to  the  doctrine  of  its 
cxi Hence  and  agency.  But  to  be  confiftent 
with  ourfelves,  we  might  almoft  as  well,  on 
the  lame  principle,  deny  't heredity  of  all 
other  incorporeal  beings.  What  is  there,  in 
truth,  in  the  do&rine,  which  is  in  itfelf  im¬ 
probable,  or  which  is  not  confirmed  by  ana- 
logy  ?  We  fee,  in  fa&,  that  there  are  wicked 


men. 
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men,  enemies  to  God,  and  malignant  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  who  take  pieafure,  and 
often  fucceed,  in  feducing  others  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  evil.  Why  then  fhould  it  be  deem¬ 
ed  incredible,  that  there  may  be  fpiritual  in¬ 
telligences  of  fimilar  prop  enfi  ties,  who  may 
in  like  manner  be  permitted  to  tempt  men  to 
the  praftice  of  fin?  Surely  we  may  retort 
upon  our  opponents  the  charge  of  abfurdity, 
and  juftly  accufe  them  of  grofs  inconfiftency, 
in  admitting,  without  difficulty,  the  exiftence 
and  operation  of  thefe  qualities  in  a  being 
like  man,  compounded  of  matter  and  fpirit, 
and  yet  denying  them  ill  a  purely  fpiritual 
Being  (in  diredr  contradiction  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Scripture,  which  they  allow  to  be  con- 
clutive)  when  they  cannot  pretend  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  matter,  to  which  thefe  qualities 
naturally  adhere. 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  dilate  farther  on  a 
topic  which,  however  it  may  excite  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  inconfiderate,  will  fugged:  matter 
of  ferious  apprehenfion  to  all  who  form  their 
opinions  on  a  fincere  and  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  word  of  God.  Thus  brought  as 
we  are  into  captivity,  and  expofed  to  danger; 
depraved  and  weakened  within,  and  tempted 

from 
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chap,  from  without,  it  might  well  fill  our  heart- 
with  anxiety  to  refled,  “  that  the  day  will 
come,”  when  “  the  Heavens  being  on  fire 
“  fha.ll  be  dilTolved,  and  the  elements  fhall 
46  melt  with  fervent  heat;”  “  when  the  dead, 
“  lmall  and  great,  fhall  ftand  before  the  tri- 
bunal  of  God,”  and  we  fhall  have  to  give 
account  of  all  things  done  in  the  body.  We 
are  naturally  prompted  to  turn  over  the  page 
of  Revelation  with  folicitude,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  attributes  and  charader  of  our 
Judge,  but  thele  only  lerve  to  turn  painful 
apprehenfion  into  fixed  and  certain  terror.— 
Firft  with  regard  to  the  attributes  of  our 
Judge.  As  all  nature  bears  witnefs  to  his 
irrefiftible  power,  fo  we  read  in  Scripture 
that  nothing  can  efcape  his  obfervation,  or 
elude  his  difeovery;  not  only  our  adions,  but 
our  mod:  fecret  cogitations  are  open  to  his 
view.  “  He  is  about  our  path  and  about 
our  bed,  and  fpieth  out  all  our  ways 
“  The  Lord  fearcheth  all  hearts,  and  un- 
“  derftandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
“  thoughts  f.”— “  And  lie  will  bring  to  light 
“  the  hidden  things  of  darknefs,  and  will 
“  make  manifeft  the  counfels  of  the  heart.” 


*  Phlm,  cxxxix.  3.  f  1  Chron.  xxviii-  9. 
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Now,  hear  his  character,  and  the  rule  of  sect. 
his  award :  u  The  Lord  our  God  is  a  con- 
“  turning  fire,  even  a  jealous  God.’5 — u  He 
*  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.’ 

— “  The  foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall  die.” — 

The  wages  of  fin  is  death.”  Thefe  pofi- 
tive  declarations  are  enforced  by  the  accounts 
which,  for  our  warning,  we  read  in  facred 
hiftory,  of  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  :  His  punifhment  of  “  the  angels 
“  who  kept  not  their  firft  eft  ate,  and  whom 
u  he  hath  referved  in  ever! aiding  chains  un- 
“  der  darknefs  unto  the  judgement  of  the 
“  great  day The  fate  of  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah  ;  the  fentence  iiiued  againft  the  ido  • 
latrous  nations  of  Canaan,  and  of  which 
the  execution  was  afftgned  to  the  Ifraelites, 
by  the  exp  refs  command  of  God,  at  their 
own  peril  in  caie  of  difobedience:  1  he  ruin 
of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,  of  Nineveh,  and  of  Je- 
rufalem,  prophetically  denounced  as  the  pu¬ 
nifhment  of  their  crimes,  and  taking  place 
in  an  exact  and  terrible  accordance  with  the 
divine  predictions.  Surely  thefe  examples 
may  fuffice  to  confound  that  fallacious  con¬ 
fidence,  which,  prefuming  on  the  Creator’s 
knowledge  of  our  weaknefs,  and  his  difpofi- 
tion  to  allow  for  it,  fhould  allege,  that  inftead 
of  o-iving  way  to  gloomy  apprehenfions,  we 

E  might 
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c  ha  p.  might  throw  ourfelves,  in  full  affurance  of 
hope,  on  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with 
the  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God,  there 
are  mixed  many  gracious  declarations  of  par¬ 
don,  on  repentance,  and  thorough  amend¬ 
ment.  But,  alas !  who  is  there  among:  us 
whole  confidence  mult  not  reproach  him 
with  having  trifled  with  the  long-lufferingr 
of  God,  and  with  having  but  ill  kept  the 
refolutions  of  amendment,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  feafons  of  recolledion  and  re- 
rnorfe  ? — And  how  is  the  difquietude  na¬ 
turally  excited  by  fiich  a  retrofped,  confirmed 
and  heightened  by  paffages  like  thefier  u  Be- 
“  c a ufe  I  have  called,  and  ye  refilled;  I  have 
“  ftretch-ed  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
“  garded;  but  ye  have  let  at  nought  all  my 
“  counfel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  l 
“  alfo  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will 
“  mock  when  your  fear  cometh:  when  your 
u  fear  cometh  as  delolation,  and  your  deftruc- 
tion  cometh  as  a  whirlwind;  when  dilfirels 
and  anguifli  comfeth  upon  you:  then  lhall 
they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  an  fiver ; 
they  lhall  feek  me  early,  but  they  lhall  not 
u  find  me  ;  for  that  they  hated  knowledge, 
“  and  did  not  chufe  the  fear  of  the  Lord 

*  Prov.  i.  24,  25,  26*  27,  28,  29. 
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The  apprehenfions,  which  mu  ft  be  excited  sect. 
by  thus  reading  the  recorded  judgements  and 
aweful  language  of  Scripture,  are  confirmed 
to  the  inquifitive  and  attentive  mind  by  a 
clofe  obfervation  of  the  moral  conftitution 
of  the  world.  In  fa6f,  all  that  has  been 
fuo-crefted  of  the  final  confequences  of  vice, 
is  ftridtly  analogous  to  what  we  may  obferve 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  from 
a  careful  furvey  of  which  it  will  appear,  that 
God  hath  eftablifhed  fuch  an  order  of  caufes 
and  effedis,  as  (however  interrupted  here  be¬ 
low,  by  hindrances  and  obftructions  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  temporary  nature)  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  the  principles  of  his  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ftrongly  fuggeft  that  vice  and  im¬ 
prudence  will  finally  terminate  in  mifery  ( a) . 

Not  that  this  fpecies  of  proof  was  wanted  ; 
for  that  which  we  muff  acknowledge,  on 
weighing;  the  evidence,  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God,  requires  not  the  aid  of  fuch  a 
confirmation :  but  yet,  as  this  accordance 
might  be  expedled  between  the  words  and 
the  works  of  the  fame  Almighty  Being,  it  is 
no  idle  {peculation  to  remark,  that  the  vifible 
conftitution  of  things  in  the  world  around  us, 
falls  in  with  the  fcriptural  reprefentations  of 
the  dreadful  confequences  of  vice,  nay  even 

(a)  Vide  Butler’s  Analogv. 
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chap,  oi  what  is  commonly  termed  inconfiderate- 
ne^s  and  imprudence. 

i 

If  fucli  then  be  indeed  our  fad  condition 
what  is  to  be  done?  Is  there  no  hone?  No- 

X 

thing  left  for  us,  but  a  fearful  looking  for 
“  of  judgement,  and  fiery  indignation,  which 
breaks  i"Ity  “  fhall  devour  the  adverfaries  *  ?”  Bleffed  be 
God  !  we  are  not  fhut  up  irrecoverably  in 
this  fad  condition :  u  Turn  you  to  the  ftrong 
hold,  ye  prifoners  of  hope hear  one 
who  proclaims  his  defignation,  “  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  fight  to  the 
blind.”  They  who  have  formed  a  true 
notion  of  their  loft  and  helplefs  ftate,  will 
moft  gladly  liften  to  the  found,  and  moft 
juftly  eftimatc  the  value  of  liich  a  deliver¬ 
ance.  And  hence  appears  the  importance 
of  not  paffing  over  in  a  curfory  manner  thole 
important  topics  of  the  original  and  fuperin- 
duced  corruption,  and  weaknefs  of  man  ;  a 
difcufiion  painful  and  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  to  which  the  mind 
liftens  with  difficulty,  nay  with  a  mixture  of 
anger  and  difguft;  but  well  fiuited  to  our  cafe, 
and  like  the  diftafteful  leffions  of  adverfity, 


a 
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*  Ileh,  x,  27. 
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permanently  ufeful  in  its  confequences.  It  sec  t. 
is  here,  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  our 
foundation  muft  he  laid  ;  otherwife  our  fu-  ^^cfice 
perftrucfiire,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it, 
will  one  day  prove  tottering  and  infecure. 

This  therefore  is  not  a  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lation,  but  a  pradlical  matter.  Slight  and 
fuperficial  conceptions  of  our  ftate  of  natu- 
ral  degradation,  and  of  our  infufiiciency  to 
recover  from  it  of  ourfelves,  fall  in  too  well 
with  our  natural  inconfideratenefs,  and  pro¬ 
duce  that  fatal  infenfibility  to  the  divine 
warning  to  “  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,1" 
which  we  cannot  but  obferve  to  prevail  fo 
generally.  Having  no  due  fenfe  of  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  our  difeafe,  and  of  its  dreadful  iffue, 
we  do  not  fet  ourfelves  to  work  in  earned:  to 
obtain  the  remedy,  for  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  deliverance  is  not  forced  on  but 
offered  to  us;  we  are  furnifhed  indeed  with 
every  help,  and  are  always  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  are  unable  of  ourfelves  to  will  or  t® 
do  rightly ;  but  we  are  plainly  admonifhed  to 
work  out  our  own  falvation  with  fear  and 
u  trembling  — to  be  watchful,  u  becaufe 

u  we  are  encompaffed  with  dangers to 


*  Phiiippians,  ii,  Z20 
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DOCTRINE  OF  HUMAN  CORRUPTION. 

“  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,”  becaufe 

we  are  befet  with  enemies.'” 

May  we  be  enabled  to  fhake  off  that  le¬ 
thargy  which  is  io  apt  to  creep  upon  us  ! 
For  this  end,  a  deep  practical  conviction  of 
our  natural  depravity  and  weaknefs  will  be 
found  of  eminent  advantage.  As  it  is  by 
this  we  mind  at  fir  ft  be  rouzecl  from  our  fal¬ 
lacious  fecurity,  fo  by  this  we  muft  be  kept 
wakeful  and  aCiive  unto  the  end.  Let  us 
there  fore  make  it  our  bufinefs  to  have  thia 
doCtrine  firmly  ieated  in  our  underftandings, 
and  radically  worked  into  our  hearts.  With 
a  view  to  the  former  of  thefe  objects,  we 
Ihoulcl  ferioufly  and  attentively  confider  the 
firm  grounds  on  which  it  refts.  It  is  plainly 
made  known  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature, 
and  irrefiftibly  enforced  on  us  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  our  unaffifted  underftandings.  But 
left  there  fhould  be  any  fo  obftinately  dull,  as 
not  to  difcern  the  force  of  the  evidence  fue- 
gefted  to  our  reafon,  and  confirmed  by  all  ex¬ 
perience,  or  rather  lo  heedlefs  as  not  to  no¬ 
tice  it,  the  authoritative  (lamp  of  Revelation 
is  fuperadded,  a-s  we  have  leen,  to  complete 
the  proof ;  and  we  muft  therefore  be  alto¬ 
gether  inexcufable,  if  we  ftill  remain  uncon¬ 
vinced 
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vinced  by  fuchan  accumulated  mafs  of  argu¬ 
ment. 


But  it  is  not  Efficient  to  ajjent  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  we  muff  alio  feel  it.  I  o  this  end,  let 
the  power  of  habit  be  called  in  to  our  aid. 
Let  us  accuftom  ourfelves  to  refer  to  our  na¬ 
tural  depravity,  as  to  their  primary  caufe,  the 
fad  inffances  of  vice  and  folly  of  which  we 
read,  or  which  we  fee  around  us,  or  to  which 
we  feel  the  propenfities  in  our  own  bofoms  ; 
ever  vigilant  and  diftruftful  of  ourfelves,  and 
looking  with  an  eye  of  kindneis  and  pity  on 
the  faults  and  infirmities  of  others,  whom  we 
fhould  learn  to  regard  with  the  fame  tender 
concern  as  that  with  which  the  lick  aie  ufed 
to  fympathize  with  thole  who  aie  fuffeiing 
under  the  fame  diftemper.  This  leffon  once 
well  acquired,  we  fhall  feel  the  benefit  of  it 
in  all  our  future  progrels;  and  though  it  be 
a  leffon  which  we  are  flow  to  learn,  it  is  one 
in  which  ftudy  and  experience,  the  incidents 
of  every  day,  and  every  frefh  obi  er  vat  ion  of 
the  workings  of  our  own  hearts,  will  gra¬ 
dually  concur  to  perfect  us.  Let  it  not,  after 
all  then,  be  our  reproach,  and  at  length  our 
ruin,  that  thefe  abundant  means  of  inftrucdon 
are  poffeffed  in  vain. 
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Objection  : 
— That  our 
corruption 
and  weak- 
nefc,  being 
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Section  III. 

Corruption  oj  Human  Nature. — Objection. 

BUT  there  is  one  difficulty  dill  behind, 
more  formidable  than  all  the  reft.  The 
pricle  of  man  is  loth  to  be  humbled.  Forced 
ns,  wiii  he  to  abandon  the  plea  of  innocence,  and  prefled 

excufed  and  r  -i  r  -i  ,1  .  1  , 

allowed  tor  lO  ClOlCly  tUUt  IlC  Cclll  110  longer  dC3.pC 

coniideied.  from  the  conclufion  to  which  we  would  drive 
him,  fome  more  bold  objeftor  faces  about 
and  ftands  at  bay,  endeavouring  to  juftify 
what  he  cannot  deny,  u  Whatever  1  am,”  he 
contends,  “  I  am  what  my  Creator  made  me. 
“  I  inherit  a  nature,  you  yourfelf  confefs,  de¬ 
praved,  and  prone  to  evil:  how  then  can 
I  withftand  the  temptations  to  fin  by  which 
I  am  environed  t  If  this  plea  cannot  efta- 
blifh  my  innocence,  it  muft  excufe  or  at 
leaf!  extenuate  my  guilt.  Frail  and  weak 
as  I  am,  a  Being  of  infinite  juftice  and 
good n els  will  never  try  me  by  a  rule, 
“  which  however  equitable  in  the  cafe  of 
creatures  of  a  higher  nature,  is  altogether 
dilproportionate  to  mine.” 

Let  not  my  readers  be  alarmed  !  The 
writer  is  not  going  to  enter  into  the  dif- 

cuffion 
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cuffion  of  the  grand  queftion  concerning  the  sec  t. 
origin  of  moral  evil,  or  to  attempt  to  re- 
concile  its  exiftence  and  confequent  punifh- 
ment  with  the  acknowledged  attributes  and 
perfeflions  of  God.  JThele  are  queftions,  of 
which,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  little  fuc- 
cefs  with  which  .the  acuteft  and  profoundeft 
reafoners  have  been  evef  labouring  to  lolve 
the  difficulties  they  contain,  the  full  and  clear 
comprehenfion  is  above  the  intelledf  of  man. 

Yet,  as  the  objedfion  above  mentioned  is  fome- 
times  heard  from  the  mouths  of  profeffed 
Chriftians,  it  muft  not  be  paffed  by  without  a 
few  fhort  obfer  vat  ions. 


Were  the  language  in  queftion  to  be  ad- 
dreffed  to  us  by  an  avowed  iceptic,  though  it 
might  not  be  very  difficult  to  expofe  to  him 
the  futility  of  his  reafonings,  we  fhoukl  al- 
moft  defpair  of  fatisfying  him  of  the  found- 
nefs  of  our  own.  We  fhould  perhaps  fug- 
geft  impoflibilities,  which  might  ftand  in  the 
way  of  fiich  a  fyftem  as  he  would  eftablifh : 
we  might  indeed  point  out  wherein  (arguing 
from  conceffions  which  he  would  freely  make) 
his  pre-conceptions  concerning  the  condudt  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  had  been  in  fadi  already 
contradidfed,  particularly  by  the  exiftence  at 
ail  of  natural  or  moral  evil :  and  if  thus 
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c  H  A  p-  proved  erroneous  in  one  inftance,  why  miuhf 

TI  i  .  ...  J  ^ 

tney  not  oc  io  likewife  in  another  ?  But 
though  by  thefe  and  fimilar  arguments  we 
might  at  length  filence  our  obje&or,  we  could 
not  much  exped  to  bring  him  over  to  our 
opinions.  We  fhould  probably  do  better,  if 
we  were  to  endeavour  rather  to  draw  him  off 
]:;)m  thole  dark,  and  flippery  regions,  (flipperv 
m  truth  they  are  to  every  human  foot)  and 
to  contend  Witn  him,  where  we  might  tread 
witn  iirmnefs  and  freedom,  on  lure  ground, 
and  m  the  lignt  of  day.  I  hen  we  mi,Tht 
rairly  lay  before  him  all  the  various  amu- 
ments  foi  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  ;  ar¬ 
guments  which  have  been  fufficient  to  fatisfv 
the  wifeft,  and  the  bell,  and  the  ableft  of 
men.  We  might  afterwards  in  lift  on  the 
abundant  confirmation  Chnilianity  receives 
from  its  being  cxadly  fui'ted  to  the  nature 
and  wants  of  man  ;  and  we  might  conclude 
with  fairly  putting  it  to  him,  whether  all 
this  weight  of  evidence  were  to  be  over¬ 
balanced  by  one  difficulty,  on  a  fubjed  fo  con- 
fellcdly  high  and  myflerious,  confidering  too 
that  lie  m n if  allow,  we  fee  but  a  part 
liow  i mail  a  part !)  of  the  umverlal  creation 
of  God,  and  that  our  faculties  are  wholly  in¬ 
competent  to  judge  of  the  fchemes  of  his  in¬ 
finite  wifdom.  This,  if  the  writer  may  be 

permitted 
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permitted  to  offer  his  own  judgement,  is  (at  s 
leaft  in  general)  the  beft  mode,  in  the  cate 
of  the  objection  now  in  queftion,  or  dealing 
with  unbelievers ;  and  to  adopt  the  contrary 
plan,  leems  fomewhat  like  that  of  any  one,  who 
having  to  convince  lome  untutored  Indian  of 
the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  inftead 
of  beginning  with  plain  and  Ample  propor¬ 
tions,  and  leading  him  on  to  what  is  moie 
abftrufe  and  remote,  fhould  ftate  to  him  .  at 
the  outfet  fome  ftartling  problems,  to  which 
the  underftanding  can  only  yield  its  flow  af- 
fent,  when  conftrained  by  the  deqifive  force 
of  demon ftration.  "1  he  novice,  inftead  of 
lending  himfelf  to  fuch  a  miftaken  method 
of  inftruaion,  would  turn  away  in  diiguft, 
and  be  only  hardened  againft  his  preceptor. 
But  it  mu  ft  be  remembered,  that  the  pi  dent 
work  is  addreffed  to  thofe  who  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptuies.  And 
in  order  to  convince  all  fuch  that  there  is, 
fomewhere  or  other,  a  fallacy  in  our  objec¬ 
tor’s  reafoning,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifh  that  though  the  word  of  God  clearly 
a  Herts  the  juftice.  and  goodnefs  ot  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  alio  the  natural  dcpiavity 
of  man,  yet  it  no  lefs  clearly  lays  down  that 
this  natural  depravity  fhall  never  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  an  excufe  for  fin,  but  that  “  they 

“  which 
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chap.  “  which  have  done  evil,  fhall  rife  to  the  re- 
“  furredtion  of  damnation  *  ” — 4  4  That  the 
kC  wicked  fhall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all 
“  tlie  People  that  forget  God/’  And  it  is 
v.  oi  thy  or  remark,  that,  as  if  for  the  very 
puipofc  of  more  eftedhially  filencing  thole 
unbelieving  doubts  which  are  ever  fpringin^ 
p  m  the  human  Heart,  our  bleffed  Saviour, 
though  the  meflenger  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  man,  has  again  and  again  repeated  thefe 
aweful  denunciations. 


a 


is  or  are  the  Holy  Scriptures  lefs  clear  and 
rull  in  guarding  us  againft  fuppofing  our  fins, 
or  the  dreadful  confluences  of  them,  to  be 
cnargeable  on  God.- — 4,4  Let  no  man  fay  when 
“he  is  tempted,  1  am  tempted  of  God:  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
‘tempteth  he  any  manf:”  “  The  Lord  is 
not  willing  that  any  fliould  perifn  And 

m  other  paffages,  where  the  idea  is  repelled 
as  injurious  to  his  character, — “  Have  I  any 
“pleafure  at  all  that  the  wicked  fhould  die? 

noth  the  Lord  God;  and  not  that  he  fhould 
"  return  from  his  ways,  and  live||?”  “For 
1  ha\e  no  pleaiiire  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dwth,  faith  the  Lord  God  Indeed  al- 
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mo  ft  every  page  of  the  word  of  God  contains 
fome  warning:  or  invitation  to  tinners;  and 
all  thefe,  to  a  coniiderate  mind,  muft  be  un- 
queftionable  proofs  of  our  pretent  pofitiom 

It  has  been  the  more  neceffary  not  to 
leave  unnoticed  the  objeftion  which  we  have 
been  now  refuting,  becaufe,  where  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  fuch  an  unqualified  extent  as  alto¬ 
gether  to  take  away  the  moral  refponfibility 
of  man,  and  when  not  avowed  in  the  daring 
language  in  which  it  has  been  above  ftated ; 

o  o 

it  may  frequently  be  obferved  to  exift  in  an 
inferior  degree :  and  often,  when  not  dif- 
tindlly  formed  into  fhape,  it  lurks  in  lecret, 
diifufing  a  general  cloud  of  doubt  or  unbelief, 

o  o 

or  lowering  our  ftandard  of  right,  or  whii- 
pering  fallacious  comfort,  and  producing  a. 
ruinous  tranquillity.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  remark,  that  though  the  Holy 
Scriptures  fo  clearly  ftate  the  natural  cor¬ 
ruption  and  weaknefs  of  man,  yet  they  ne¬ 
ver,  in  the  remoteft  degree,  countenance, 
but  throughout  direfily  oppofe,  the  fuppo- 
fition  to  which  we  are  often  too  forward  to 
liften,  that  our  natural  corruption  and  weak¬ 
nefs  will  be  admitted  as  lowering  the  de¬ 
mands  of  divine  juftice,  and  in  fome  fort  pal¬ 
liating  our  tranfgreffions  of  the  laws  ot  God. 
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chap.  j(;  Would  not  be  difficult  to  fhew  that  fuch  a 
notion  is  at  war  with  the  whole  fcheme  of 
redemption  by  the  atonement  of  Chrift.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  enough  when  any  fuch 
fuggefiions  as  thole  which  we  are  condemn¬ 
ing  force  themfelves  into  the  imagination 
of  a  Chriftian,  to  recommend  it  to  him  to 
filence  them  by  what  is  their  belt  prafilical 
anfwer:  that  if  our  natural  condition  be  de¬ 
praved  and  weak,  our  temptations  numerous, 
and  our  Almighty  Judge  infinitely  holy ;  yet 
that  the  offer's  to  penitent  finners  of  pardon 
and  grace,  and  ftrength,  are  univerfal  and  un¬ 
limited.  Let  it  not  however  furprife  us,  if 
in  ail  this  there  leem  to  be  involved  diffi¬ 
culties  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend. 
How  many  fuch  every  where  prefent  them¬ 
felves!  Scarcely  is  there  an  object  around  us, 
that  does  not  afford  endlefs  matter  of  doubt 
and  argument.  The  meaneft  reptile  which 
crawls  on  the  earth,  nay,  every  herb  and 
flower  which  we  behold,  baffles  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  our  limited  inquiries.  All  nature 
calls  upon  us  to  be  humble.  Can  it  then  be 
furpiifing  if  we  are  at  a  lofs  on  this  queftion, 
whiJi  relpedts,  not  the  properties  of  matter, 
or  of  numbeis,  but  the  counfels  and  ways  of 
him  whole  6  iJnderflanding  is  infinite 
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u  whole  judgements  are  declared  to  be  un- 
“  fearchable,  and  his  ways  paft  finding  out  *  r” 
In  this  our  ignorance  however,  we  may  calm¬ 
ly  repofe  ourfelves  on  his  own  declaration, 
64  That  though  clouds  and  darknefs  are  round 
44  about  him,  yet  righteoufnefs  and  judgement 
64  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne  ■jV’  Let 
it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  if  in  Chriftianity 
home  things  are  difficult,  that  which  we  are 
mod:  concerned  to  know,  is  plain  and  obvi¬ 
ous.  To  this  it  is  true  wifdom  to  attach  our¬ 
felves,  affenting  to  what  is  revealed  where 
above  our  comprehenfion,  we  do  not  fay 
contrary  to  our  reafon,  on  the  credit  of  what 
is  clearly  difcerned,  and  fatisfaccorily  efta- 
blifhed.  In  truth,  we  are  all  perhaps  too 
apt  to  plunge  into  depths,  which  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  fathom;  and  it  was  to  warn 
us  againft  this  very  error,  that  the  infpired 
writer,  when  he  has  been  threatening  the 
people,  whom  God  had  feledied  as  the  ob- 
jedls  of  his  fpecial  favour,  with  the  moft 
dreadful  punifhments,  if  they  fhould  forfake 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  has  introduced  fijr- 
rounding  nations  as  alking  the  meaning  of 
the  fevere  infli&ion,  winds  up  the  whole 
with  this  inftrudtive  admonition;  u  Secret 

*  Rom.  xi.  33.  t  Pfalm  xcvii.  2. 
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chap.  u  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God: 
,  “but  thole  which  are  revealed  belong  unto 
“  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we 
“  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law 


1  o  any  one  who  is  lerioufly  impreffed 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  critical  Hate  in  which 
we  are  here  placed,  a  fhort  and  uncertain 
ipace  in  which  to  make  our  peace  with  God, 
and  then  the  laft  judgement,  and  an  eternity 
ot  unlpeakable  happinefs  or  mifery,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  an  aweful  and  an  affedting  ipcclacle,  to 
fee  men  thus  bufying  themfelves  in  vain  {pe¬ 
culations  of  an  arrogant  curiofity,  and  trifling 
with  their  deareft,  their  everlafting  interefts^ 
It  is  but  a  feeble  illuftration  of  this  exquifite 
folly,  to  compare  it  to  the  condudt  of  fome 
convidted  rebel,  who,  when  brought  into 
the  prefence  of  his  Sovereign,  infeead  of 
feizino;  the  occafion  to  fue  for  mercy,  fhould 
even  treat  with  negledt  and  contempt  the 
pardon  which  fhould  be  offered  to  him,  and 
infolently  employ  himfelf  in  prying  into  his 
Sovereign’s  defigns,  and  criticiliag  his  coua- 
fels.  But  our  cale,  too  fimilar  as  it  is  to  that 
of  the  convicted  rebel,  differs  from  it  in  this 
grand  particular,  that  at  the  bell:,  his  fuccefs 
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muft  be  uncertain,  ours,  if  it  be  not  our  own  S£ct» 
fault,  is  fure;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  ni- 
our  guilt  is  unfpeakably  greater  than  that  of 
any  rebel  againft  an  earthly  monarch ;  fo,  on 
the  other,  we  know  that  our  Sovereign  is 
44  Long-fuffering,  and  eafy  to  be  intreated;” 
more  ready  to  grant  forgiveness  than  we  to 
alk  it.  Well  then  may  we  adopt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet; 


What  better  can  we  do,  than  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg;  with  tears 
Watering -the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  ai^ 
Frequenting,  fent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  farrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek? 
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Chief  defeBs  of  the  Religious  Syjlem  of  the 
hulk  of  prof fed  Clirijlians ,  in  what  regards 
our  Lord  j efus  Chrijl^  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
* — with  a  Difertation  concerning  the  ufe  of 
the  Pafions  in  Religion . 
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CHAP. 

III. 


Leading 
Dodtrines 
concerning 
Chrift  and 
the  Holy 
Spirit,  as 
Rated  in 
Scripture. 


TP  HAT  c  God  fo  loved  the  world,  as  of  his 
A  “  tender  mercy  to  give  his  only  Son  Je- 
“  lus  Chrift  for  our  redemption:” 

1  hat  our  bleffed  Lord  willingly  left  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  and  was  made  man: 

That  “  he  was  defpifed  and  rsje&ed  of 
men,  a  man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with 


cc 


“  grief:” 


I  liat  “  he  was  wounded  for  our  tranf- 

“  greflions;  that  he  was  bruifed  for  our  ini- 
“  quities  :’y  '  ’ 

I  hat  tlie  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
“  of  us  all 

i  hat  at  length  “  he  humbled  himfelf  even 

“  to 


. . . 
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grace  to  help  in  time  of  need:” 


That  our  heavenly  Father  u  will  furely 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  alk  him:” 
That  ^  the  Spirit  of  God  muft  dwell  in 
us;”  and  that  “  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Chrift,  he  is  none  of  his:” 

That  by  this  divine  influence  “  we  are  to 
“  be  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  ima^e 
of  him  who  created  us/’  and  “  to  be  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs,  to  the  praife 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace;” — that  u  being 
“  thus  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
“  faints  in  light,”  we  fhall  fleep  in  the  Lord; 
and  that  when  the  laft  trumpet  fhall  found, 
this  corruption  fhall  put  on  incorruption — 
and  that  being  at  length  perfedted  after  his 
likenels,  we  fhall  be  admitted  into  his  hea¬ 
venly  kingdom. 

hi,  ■  o  ■;  '  ,i  w.(-.  lo 
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**  to  the  death  of  the  Crofs,  for  us  miferable  sect 
^  finners ;  to  the  end  that  all  who  with  hearty 
“  repentance  and  true  faith,  fiiould  come  to 
f  :  him,  might  not  peri/h,  but  have  everlafting 
“  life:” 

That  he  “  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 

^  making  intercefiion”  for  his  people  : 

That  66  being;  reconciled  to  God  bv  the 
u  death  of  his  Son,  we  paay  come  boldly  unto 
^  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  find 
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*•  1  hese  are  the  leading  Doftrines  concern- 

„  ing  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
are  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  held 
by  the;  Church  of  England.  The  truth  of 
them,  agreeably  to  our  general  plan,  will  be 
taken  for  granted.  Few  of  thole,  who  have 
been  ufed  to  join  in  the  eftabliflied  form  of 
worfhip,  can  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  fo  inat¬ 
tentive,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  grand 
truths,  which  are  to  be  found  every  where 
difperlcd  throughout  our  excellent  Liturgy. 
Would  to  God  it  could  be  prefumed,  with 
equal  confidence,  that  all  who  afifent  to  them 
in  terms,  difcern  their  force  and  excellency 
in  the  underftanding,  and  feel  their  power 
in  the  affeftions,  and  their  transforming  in- 
fluence  in  the  heart.  What  lively  emotions 
are  they  calculated  to  excite  in  us  of  deep 
felf-abalement,  and  abhorrence  of  our  fins; 
together  with  humble  hope,  and  firm  faith, 
and  heavenly  joy,  and  ardent  love,  and  active 
unceafing  gratitude! 

1  * 

Bu  r  here,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  found 
a  grand  deleft  in  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
pro felled  Chriftians;  a  defeft,  like  the  pally 
-at  the  heart,  which,  while  in  its  firft  attack, 
it  changes  but  little  the  exterior  appearance 
of  the  body,  extinguifhes  the  internal  prin- 
32allT  '  ^  '*  ciple 
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tiple  of  heat  and  motion,  and  foon  extends  sect, 
its  benumbing  influence  to  the  remotefl:  fibres  T* 
of  the  frame.  This  defeCi  is  clofely  connected 
with  that  which  was  the  chief  fubjedt  of  the 
laft  chapter:  “  they  that  are  whole  need  not 
a  a  phylician,  but  they  that  are  fick.v  Had 
we  duly  felt  the  burthen  of  our  fins,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Weight 
of  them  muff  finally  fink  us  into  perdition,4 
our  hearts  would  have  danced  at  the  found 
of  the  gracious  invitation,  “  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  reft*.”  But  in  thofe  who 
have  fcarcely  felt  their  fins  as  any  incum¬ 
brance,  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  very  exalted  conceptions  of  the  value 
and  acceptablenefs  of  the  proffered  deliver¬ 
ance.  This  pretence  accordingly,  is  feldorn 
now  kept  up ;  and  the  moil  fuperficial  obferver, 
comparing  the  fentiments  and  views  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Chriftian  world,  with  the  articles 
fTill  retained  in  their  creed,  and  with  the  ftrong 
language  of  Scripture,  muft  be  ftruck  with  the; 
amazing  diiproportion.- 


a 


a 
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Xo  pals  over  the  throng  from  whofe  minds 
Religion  is  altogether  excluded  by  the  bulinels 
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or  the  vanities  of  life,  how  is  it  with  the  more0 
decent  and  moral  ?  To  what  criterion  fhali 
We  appeal  ?  Are  their  hearts  really  filled  with 
thefie  things*  and  warmed  by  the  love  which 
they  are  adapted  to  inlpire?  Then  fnrely  their 
minds  are  apt  to  ftray  to  them  almoft  U'nfea- 
fonably ;  or  at  leaft  to  haften  back  to  them  with 
eagernefs,  when  efcaped  from  the  eftrange- 
ment  impofed  by  the  necefifary  cares  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  life.  He  was  a  mafterly  deferiber  of 
human  nature,  who  thus  pourtrayed  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  an  undiffembled  affeftion; 


“  Unffaid  and  fickle  in  all  other  things, 

“  Save  in  the  conflant  image  of  the  object, 
€<  That  is  beloved.” 


iC  And  how,”  it  may  be  perhaps  replied* 
“  do  you  know,  but  that  the  minds  of  thefe 
*c  people  are  thus  occupied  ?  Can  you  look 
1 4  into  the  bofoms  of  men?”  Let  us  appeal 
to  a  teft  to  which  we  retorted  in  a  former  in- 
fiance.  “  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart/' 
it  has  been  pronounced,  “  the  mouth  fpeak- 
“  eth/’  I  ake  thefe  perfons  then  in  tome  well 
felefited  hour,  and  lead  the  converfation  to 
the  tubjedi  of  Religion.-  The  utmoft  which 
can  be  effected  is,  to  bring  them  to  talk  of 
things  in  the  grots.  They  appear  loll  in  ge«< 
neralitics ;  there  is  nothing  precite  and  de*’ 

terminate* 
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terminate,  nothing  which  implies  a  mind 
ufed  to  the  contemplation  of  its  objeCt.  In 
vain  you  fhive  to  bring  them  to  1'peak  on 
that  topic,  which  one  might  expefi:  to  be 
ever  tippermoft  in  the  hearts  of  redeemed 
finhers.  They  elude  all  your  endeavotirs ; 
and  if  you  make  mention  of  it  yourfelf,  it  is 
received  with  no  very  cordial  welcome  at 
leaf!:,  if  not  with  Unequivocal  difguft;  it  is  at 
the  belt  a  forced  and  formal  difcuffion.  The 
excellence  of  our  Saviour’s  moral  precepts, 
the  kindnefs  and  fimplicity;  the  felf-denial 
and  unblemifhed  purity  of  his  life,  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  meeknefs  ill  the  hour  of  death. 
Cannot  indeed  be  fpoken  of  but  with  admi¬ 
ration,  when  fpoken  of  at  all,  as  they  have 
often  extorted  unwilling  praife  from  the  mofl 
daring  and  malignant  infidels:  But  are  not 
thefe  mentioned  as  qualities  in  the  abftraft, 
rather  than  as  the  perfections  and  lineaments 
of  our  patron  and  benefaCtor  and  friend, 
Who  loved  us,  and  gave  himfelf  for  us;” 
of  him  “  who  died  for  our  offences,  and 
u  rofe  again  for  our  juftification “  who 
u  is  even  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
making  interceffion  for  us  Who  would 
think  that  the  kindnefs  and  humanity,  and 
felf-denial,  and  patience  in  fuffering,  which 
we  fb  drily  commend,  had  been  exerted  to¬ 
wards  ourfelves ,  in  afts  of  more  than  finite 

f  4  benevolence 
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c  h  a  p.  benevolence  of  which  we  were  to  derive  the 
benefit,  in  condefcenfions  and  labours  fub- 
mitted  to  for  our  fakes,  in  pain  and  ignominy 
endured  for  our  deliverance? 


nr. 


u 


I>ut  thefe  grand  truths  are  not  fuffered  tc 
vanifh  altogether  from  our  remembrance. 
Thanks  to  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy, 
more  than  to  too  many  of  the  occupiers  of 
our  pulpits,  they  are  forced  upon  our  no¬ 
tice  in  their  juft  bearings  and  connexions, 
as  often  as  we  attend  the  fervice  of  the 
church.  Yet  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
though  there  entertained  with  decorum,  as 
what  belong  to  the  day  and  place,  and  oc¬ 
cupation,  they  are  yet  too  generally  heard  of 
with  little  intereft;  like  the  legendary  tales 
of  fome  vcnei  able  mftorian,  or  other  tranf- 
aXions  of  great  antiquity,  if  not  of  doubtful 
credit,  which,  though  important  to  our  an- 
ceftois,  lelate  to  times  and  circumftances  io 
difterent  from  our  own,  that  we  cannot  be 
cxpeXed  to  take  any  great  concern  in  them? 
Y  e  heai  them  therefore  with  apparent  indif- 
fei  cnce  ;  we  repeat  them  almoft  as  it  were 
b\  rote,  afl  timing  by  turns  the  language  of 
the  dcepeft  humiliation  and  of  the  warmeft 
thankfulnefs,  with  a  calm  unaltered  com- 

pofur e  ;  and  when  the  fervice  of  the  day  is 
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ended,  they  are  difmifled  altogether  from  our  s 
thoughts,  till  on  the  return  ot  another  Sun- 

o  7  ( 

day,  a  frelh  attendance  on  public  worth  ip 
gives  occafion  for  the  renewed  expreffious  ot 
our  periodical  humility  and  gratitude.  In 
noticing  fuch  lukewarmnefs  as  this,  furely 
the  writer  were  to  be  pardoned,  if  he  were 
to  be  betrayed  into  fome  warmth  of  con¬ 
demnation.  The  Unitarian  and  Socinian  in¬ 
deed,  who  deny,  or  explain  away  the  peculiar 
doftriues  of  the  Gofpel,  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  thefe  grand  truths,  arjd  to  talk  of  them 
with  little  emotion.  But  in  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  a  lincere  belief  in  them,  this  coldnels  is 
infupportable.  The  greateft  poffible  fervices 
of  man  to  man  mu  ft  appear  contemptible, 
when  compared  with  66  the  unfpeakable  mer- 
“  cies  of  Chrift:”  mercies  fo  dearly  bought, 
fo  freely  beftovved — A  deliverance  from  eter¬ 
nal  mifery — The  gift  of  a  “  crown  of  glory, 
44  that  fadeth  not  away/’  Yet,  what  judge¬ 
ment  ftiould  we  form  of  fuch  conduct,  as  is 
here  cenfured,  in  the  cafe  of  any  one  who 
had  received  fome  fignal  fervices  from  a  fel¬ 
low  creature?  True  love  is  an  ardent  and  an 
aCtive  principle — a  cold,  a  dormant,  a  phleg¬ 
matic  gratitude,  are  contradictions  in  terms. 
When  thefe  generous  affections  really  exift 
m  vigour,  are  we  not  ever  fond  of  dwelling 
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C  nr.P‘  011  the  valus’  and  enumerating  the  merits  of 
our  benefactor  ?  How  are  we  moved  when 
any  thing  is  alferted  to  his  difparagement! 
How  do  we  delight  to  tell  of  his  kindnefs! 
mth  what  pious  care  do  we  preferve  any 
memorial  of  him,  which  we  may  happen  to’ 
poilds !  How  gladly  do  we  feize  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rendering  to  him,  or  to  thofe  who 
are  dear  to  him,  any  little  good  offices,  which,- 
though  in  themfelves  of  fmall  intrinfic  worth, 
may  teftify  the  fincerity  of  our  thankfulnefs  > 
The  very  mention  of  his  name  will  cheer 
the  heai t,  and  light  up  the  countenance! 
And  if  lie  be  now  no  more,  and  if  he  had 
made  it  his  dying  requeft  that,  in  a  way  of 
his  own  appointment,  we  would  occafionally 
meet  to  keep  the  memory  of  his  perl'on,  and 
Oi  is  iervices  in  lively  exercil'e;  how  ffiould 
we  refent  the  idea  of  failing  in  the  perform, 
ancc  of  io  facred  an  obligation! 

Such  are  the  genuine  characters,  ftich  the' 
natui.il  woi kings  of  a  lively  gratitude.  And 
can  we  believe,  without  doing,  violence  to  the' 
mod  effiibhfhed  principles  of  human  nature, 
that  where  the  effects  are  io  different,  the  in* 
ismal principle  is  in  truth  the  fame? 

If 
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If  the  love  of  Chrift  be  thus  languid  iti 
the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  their  joy  and 
truft  in  him  cannot  be  expedled  to  be  very 
vigorous*  Here  again  we  find  reaion  to  re- 
mark,  that  there  is  nothing  diftindt,  notning 
ipecific,  nothing  which  implies  a  mind  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  ot  the  Chriftiaffis 
privileges,  and  familiarized  with  their  ufe; 
habitually  folacing  itfelf  with  the  hopes  held 
out  by  the  Golpel,  and  animated  by  the  fenfe 
of  its  high  relations,  and  its  glorious  rever- 

fion. 

*  ■  ✓ 

The  do&rine  of  the  fandtifying  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  to  have  met  with 
ftill  worfe  treatment.  It  would  be  to  con¬ 
vey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  fcantinefs 
of  the  conceptions  on  this  head,  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  to  affirm  merely,  that 
they  are  too  little  confcious  of  the  inefficacy 
of  their  own  unaffifted  endeavours  after  ho* 
linefs  of  heart  and  life,  and  that  they  are  not 
daily  employed  in  humbly  and  diligently  ufing 
the  appointed  means  for  the  reception  and 
cultivation  of  the  divine  affiftance.  We  fhould 
hardly  go  beyond  the  truth  in  afferting,  that 
for  the  moft  part  their  notions  on  this  fubjedt 

are  fo  confufed  and  faint,  that  they  can  lcarce- 
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C  H  A  p.  ly  be  faid  in  any  fair  fenfe  t0.  believe  the  doci 

•  trine  at  all. 


Language 
of  one  who 
objects 
again  ft  the 
religious 
affediions 

towards 
our  Sa¬ 
viour. 


The  writer  of  thefe  foeets  is  by  no  means 
nnappnzed  of  the  objections  which  he  may 
expect  from  thofe,  who fe  opinions  he  ha? 
been  fo  freely  condemning.  He  is  prepared' 
to  hear  it  urged,  that  often  where  there  have 
been  the  ftrongeft  pretences  to  the  religious 
affections,  there  has  been  little  or  nothin^  of 
the  reality  of  them;  and  that  even  omit  tin  o- 
t.ic  mftances  (which  however  have  been  but 
too  frequent)  of  ftndied  hypocrify,  thofe  af¬ 
fections  which  have  affumed  to  themlelves  the 
name  of  religious  have  been  merely  the  flights 
of  a  lively  imagination,  or  the  working  of  ar 
icated  brain;  in  particular,  that  this  love  of 
our  Saviour,  which  has  been  fo  warmly  re¬ 
commended,  is  no  better  than  a  vain  fervor  - 
which  dwells  only  in  the  difordered  mind  of 
he  enthufraft.  That  Religion  is  of  a-  more 

CtlC 'V  1Utllre;  of  a  more  fober  and  manly 
quality ;  and  that  foe  rejeds  with  foorn,  the 
/upport  ot  a  mere  feeling,  fo  volatile  and  in¬ 
determinate,  fo  trivial  and  ufelefs,  as  that 
with  which  we  would  affociate  her;  a  feel- 
>ng  varying  in  different  men,  and  even  in 
tue  lame  man  at  different  times,  according  to- 
tr.£  accidental  flow  of  the  animal  fpirits;  a 

feeling- 
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feeling,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  we 
are  from  our  very  nature,  hardly  iulceptible 
towards  an  invifible  Being, 

Ifiw  '  ,V- ,  ;  ‘  ^  ■  y;  '* 

44  As  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’ 
it  may  probably  be  further  urged,  that  it 
44  is  perhaps  fcarcely  worth  while  to  fpend 
44  much  time  in  inquiring  into  the  theory, 
66  when,  in  pra&ice  at  leaft,  it  is  manifeft, 
44  that  there  is  no  fure  criterion  whereby 
44  any  _oi\e  can  alcertain  the  reality  of  them, 
44  even  in  his  own  caie,  much  lets  in  that  ot 
another.  All  we  know  is,  that  pretenders 

44  to  thefe  extraordinary  afliftance.s,  have  never 

«/ 

“  been  wanting;  to  abufe  the  credulity  of  the 
44  vulgar,  and  to  try  the  patience  of  the  wile. 
44  From  the  canting  hypocrites  and  wild  fa- 
44  natics  of  the  laft  century,  to  their  lefs  dan- 
44  gerous,  chiefly  becaufe  lets  fuccefsful,  de- 
44  feendants  of  the  prefent  day,  we  hear  the 
44  lame  unwarranted  claims,  the  fame  idle 
44  tales,  the  fame  low  cant;  and  we  may  dif- 
44  cern  not  feldom  the  fame  mean  artifices 
64  and  mercenary  ends.  The  doctrine,  to 
44  fay  the  beft  of  it,  can  only  lerve  to  favour 
44  the  indolence  of  man,  while  profeffing  to 
44  furnilh  him  with  a  compendious  method 
44  of  becoming  wife  and  good,  it  luperfedes 
44  the  necelfity  of  his  own  perfonal  labours, 

44  Quitting 
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c  HA  p.  “  Quitting  therefore  all  fuch  flothful  and 
“  chimerical  fpeculations,  it  is  true  wifdom 
“ to  attach  ourfelves  to  what  is  more  folicl 
and  piaChcal;  to  the  work  which  you  will 
“  not  deny  to  be  Efficiently  difficult  to  find 
us  of  itielf  full  employment:  the  work  of 
“  rectifying  the  diforders  of  the  paffions,  and 
“  of  implanting  and  cultivating  the  virtues 
“of  the  moral  character.”—  “  It  is  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  underflanding  which  God  re- 
“  quires  of  us,  which  you  would  degrade  into 
“  a  mere  matter  of  bodily  temperament,  and 
“imaginary  impulfes.  You  are  contending 
i  ji  that  which  not  only  is  altogether  un- 
‘  worthy  of  our  Divine  Matter,  but  which, 
“  w’hh  confiderate  men,  has  ever  brought  his 
“  religion  into  fufpicion  and  difrepute,  and 
under  a  ffiew  of  honouring  him,  ferves  on¬ 
ly  to  injure  and  discredit  his  caufe.”  Our 
Objeftor,  warming  as  he  proceeds,  will  per- 
hajis  at  fume  a  more  impatient  tone.  Have 
not  thefe  doctrines,”  he  may  exclaim,  “  been 
“ever  perverted  to  purpofes  the  moft  di¬ 
sgraceful  to  the  Religion  of  jefus?  If  you 
“  want  an  inftance,  look  to  the  ftandard  of 
‘‘  thc  mquifition,  and  behold  the  pious  Do- 
4‘  mjnicans  torturing  their  miferable  victims 
foi  the  Dove  of  Ghrift  ’■*  Or  would  vou 

i  ms  was  the  motto  on  their  banner. 

“  rather 
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our  saviour  and  the  holy  spirit. 

&  rather  fee  the  effedts  of  your  principles  on 
<c  a  larger  fcale,  and  by  wholefale  (if  the 
**  phrafe  may  be  pardoned;)  caft  your  eyes 
“  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  let  your  zeal  be 
“  edified  by  the  holy  adlivity  of  Cortez  and 
“  Pizarro,  and  their  apoftles  of  the  weftern 
“  hemifphere.  To  what  elie  have  been  ow- 
u  ing  the  extenfive  ravages  of  national  per- 
44  fecutions,  and  religious  wars  and  crufades; 
*6  whereby  rapacity,  and  pride,  and  cruelty* 
“  fhelterinc;  themfelves  under  the  mafk  of 
“  this  fpecious  principle,  have  lo  often  af- 
“  flidied  the  world  ?  The  Prince  of  peace  has 
“  been  made  to  alfume  the  port  of  a  ferocious 
“  conqueror,  and  forgetting  the  meffage  of 
“  good-will  to  men,  has  iffued  forth  like  a 
“  fecond  Scourge  of  the  Earth  *,  to  plague 
fc  and  defolate  the  human  fpecies.” 

That  the  facred  name  of  Religion  has 
been  too  often  proftituted  to  the  moft  detefi:- 
able  purpofes ;  that  furious  bigots  and  bloody 
perfecutors,  and  felf-int  ere  fled  hypocrites  of 
all  qualities  and  dimenfions,  from  the  rapa¬ 
cious  leader  of  an  army,  to  the  canting  oracle 
of  a  congregation,  have  falfely  called  them¬ 
felves  Chriftians,  are  melancholy  and  humi- 

*  Title  of  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  whofe  defolating  ra¬ 
vages  are  well  knowp, 

bating 
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c  h  a  p.  Hating  truths,  which  (as  none  fo  deeply  la- 
ment  them)  none  will  more  readily  admit, 
than  they  who  beft  understand  the  nature  of 
Chriftianity,  and  are  moft  concerned  for  her 
honour.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  alfo 
without  difpute,  that  the  religious  affections, 
and  the  doCtrine  of  divine  affiftance,  have  at 
all  times  been  more  or  lefs  difgraced  by  the 
falfe  pretences  and  extravagant  conduft  of 
wild  fanatics  and  brain-fick  enthufiafts.  AU 
this,  however,  is  only  as  it  happens  in  other 
inftances,  wherein  the  depravity  of  man  per¬ 
verts  the  bounty  of  God.  Why  is  it  here  only 
to  be  made  an  argument,  that  there  is  danger 
oi  abuie  ?  So  is  there  alio  m  the  cafe  of  every 
opeiative  principle,  whether  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world.  Take  for  an  inftance  the 
powers  and  properties  of  matter.  Thefe 
were  doubtlefs  deligned  by  Providence  for  our 
comfort  and  well-being;  yet  they  are  often 
milapplied  to  trifling  purpofes,  and  drill  more 
frequently  turned  into  fo  many  agents  of  mi- 
fery  and  death.  On  this  fad  indeed  is  found-  ' 
ed  the  well-known  maxim,  not  more  trite 
than  juft,  that  “  the  beft  things  when  cor- 
“  rupted  become  the  worft;”  a  maxim  which 
is  peculiarly  juft  in  the  inftance  of  Religion. 
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oufly  applied,  muft  be  hurtful  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  ftrength;  but  that  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  in  general  we  depend  for 
reftraining  and  retarding  the  progrefs  of  evil, 
not  only  ceafes  to  interpofe  any  kindly  check, 
but  is  powerfully  a  (dive  in  the  oppofite  di- 
redlion.  But  will  you  therefore  difcard  Re- 

,  j 

ligion  altogether?  It  is  upon  this  very  ground 
that  the  Infidels  of  a  neighbouring  country 
have  lately  made  war  again  ft  Chriftianity, 
with  what  effedts  the  world  has  not  now  to 
learn*  But  fuppofe  Religion  were  difcarded, 
then  Liberty  remains  to  plague  the  world; 
a  power  which  though  when  well-employed, 
the  difpcnfer  of  light  and  happinefs,  has  been 
often  proved,  and  eminently  in  the  inftance 
of  a  neighbouring  country,  to  be  capable, 
when  abuled,  of  becoming  infinitely  mif- 
chievous.  Well  then,  extinguifh  Liberty, 
Then  what  more  abufed  by  falfe  preten¬ 
ders,  than  Patriotifm?  Well,  extinguifh  Pa- 
triotifm.  But  then  the  wicked  career  to 
which  w'e  have  adverted,  muft  have  been 
checked  but  for  Courage.  Blot  out  Courage 
—  and  fo  might  you  proceed  to  extinguifh 
one  by  one,  Reafon,  and  Speech,  and  Me¬ 
mory,  and  all  the  difcriminating  prerogatives 
of  man.  But  perhaps  more  than  enough  has 
been  already  urged  in  reply  to  an  objedtion, 

C  which 
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which  is  built  on  ground  fo  indefenfible, 
as  that  which  would  equally  warrant  our 
condemning  any  phyfical  or  moral  faculty 
altogether,  on  account  of  its  being  occafion- 
ally  abufed. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  our  Opponent,  that 
there  is  no  way  whereby  the  validity  of  any 
pretenfions  to  the  religious  affeftions  may 
be  afeertained  ;  it  muft  partly  be  admitted. 
Doubtlefs  we  are  not  able  always  to  read  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  to  difeover  their  real  cha- 
rafters  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  in  fome 
meafure  lie  open  to  the  falfe  and  hypocri¬ 
tical  pretences  which  are  brought  forward 
againft  us  fo  triumphantly.  But  then  thefe 
pretences  no  more  prove  all  fimilar  claims  to 
be  founded  in  falfehood  and  hypocrily,  than 
there  having  been  many  falfe  and  interefted 
pretenders  to  wifdom  and  honefty,  would 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  wife  or  an  honed:  man.  We  do  not  argue 
thus  but  where  our  reafon  is  under  a  corrupt 
bias.  Why  fhould  we  be  fo  much  furprized 
and  fcandalized,  when  thefe  impoftors  are 
detefted  in  the  church  of  Chrilf?  It  is  no 
more  than  our  Bleded  Mafter  himfelf  taught 
ustoexpeft;  and  when  the  old  difficulty  is 
dated,  “  didfh  thou  not  fow  good  feed  in  thy 
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u  field,  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?”  his  own  sect. 
anfwer  furniffies  the  beft  folution — “  an  ene- 
“  my  hath  done  this.” — Hypocrify  is  indeed 
deleft  able ,  and  enthufiafm  fufficiently  mifchiev- 
ons  to  juftify  our  guarding  againft  its  ap¬ 
proaches  with  jealous  care.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  this  occafion  for  obferving, 
that  we  are  now  and  then  apt  to  draw  too  unfa¬ 
vourable  conclufions  from  unpleafant  appear¬ 
ances,  which  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  or  alto* 
gether  owing  to  grofs  or  confufed  conceptions, 
or  to  a  difgufting  formality  of  demeanor,  or 
to  indeterminate,  low,  or  improperly  familiar 
expreffions.  The  mode  and  language,  in 
which  a  vulgar  man  will  exprefs  himlelf  on 
the  iubjefl  of  Religion,  will  probably  be  vulgar, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  people  of  literature  and 
refinement  not  to  be  unreafonably  fhocked 
by  luch  vulgarities.  But  we  ffiould  at  leaft 
endeavour  to  correct  the  rafh  judgements 
which  we  may  be  difpofed  to  form  on  thefe 
occafions,  and  ffiould  learn  to  recognize  and 
to  prize  a  found  texture  and  juft  configura¬ 
tion,  though  difguifed  beneath  a  homely  or 
uncouth  drapery.  It  was  an  Apoftle  who 
declared  that  he  had  come  to  the  learned  and 
accompliffied  Grecians  “  not  with  excellency 
“  of  fpeech,  or  the  wifdom  of  words.”  From 
thefe  he  had  ftudioufly  abftained,  left  he  ffiould 
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have  feemecl  to  owe  his  fuccefs  rather  to  the 
graces  of  oratory,  than  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
doftrines,  and  to  the  divine  power  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  Even  in  our  own 
times,  when,  the  extraordinary  operations  and 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having 
ceafed,  the  neceffity  of  ftudy  and  preparation, 
and  of  attention  to  manner  as  well  as  matter, 
in  order  to  qualify  men  to  become  teachers  of 
religion,  are  no  longer  fuperfeded,  yet  it  is  no 
more  than  an  aft  of  juftice  explicitly  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  a  body  of  Chriftians,  which  from 
the  peculiarly  offenfive  groflfnelTes  of  language 
in  ufe  among  them,  had,  not  without  reafon, 
excited  fulpicions  of  the  very  worft  nature, 
have  fince  reclaimed  their  charafler  (i>),  and 
have  perhaps  excelled  all  mankind  in  folid 
and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  love  of  Chrift, 
and  of  the  moft  ardent,  and  aftive,  and  pa¬ 
tient  zeal  in  his  fervice.  It  is  a  zeal  tempered 
with  prudence,  foftened  with  meeknefs,  fo- 
berly  aiming  at  great  ends  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  well-adapted  means,  fupported 
by  a  courage  which  no  danger  can  intimi¬ 
date,  and  a  quiet  conftancy  which  no  hard- 
fhips  can  exhauft. 

'  ^  "%  *  -v,  *  * 

(b)  \  ide  theteftimony  of  Weft  India  merchants  to  the 
Moravians,  in  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Slave 
Trade. 
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THE  obje£Kon  of  our  Opponent,  that  b}: 
infilling  on  the  obligation  of  making  our 
bleffed  Saviour  the  ohjedt  of  our  religious  af- 
fedtions,  we  are  degrading  the  worfliip  of 
the  underftanding,  and  are  fubftituting  a  let 
of  mere  feelings  in  its  ftead;  is  one  which 
deferves  our  moft  ferious  conlideration.  If 
it  be  juft,  it  is  decifive;  for  ours  muft  be  un- 
queftionably  “  a  reafonable  fervice  The 
Objedior  muft  mean,  either,  that  thefe  affec¬ 
tions  are  unreafonable  in  themfelves,  or  that 
they  are  mifplaced  in  Religion.  He  can 
fcarcely,  however,  intend  that  the  affedlions. 
are  in  their  own  nature  unreafonable.  To 
fuppofe  him  to  maintain  this  pofition,  were  to 
fuppofe  him  ignorant  of  what  every  Ichool- 
boy  knows  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
mind.  We  ffiall  therefore  take  it  for  granted, 
that  this  cannot  be  his  meaning,  and  proceed 
to  examine  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative. 
Here  alfo  it  may  either  be  intended,  that  the 
affections  are  mifplaced  in  Religion,  generally , 
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chap,  or  that  our  bleffed  Saviour  is  not  the  proper 


in. 


objeft  of  them. 


This  notion  of  the  affeftions  being  out  of 
place  in  Religion,  is  indeed  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  be  generally  prevalent.  The  af¬ 


feftions  are  regarded  as  the  ftrong  holds  of 


enthufiafm.  It  is  therefore  judged  moll  ex¬ 
pedient  to  aft,  as  prudent  generals  are  ufecl 
to  do,  when  they  raze  the  fortrefs,  or  fpike 
up  the  cannon,  which  are  likely  to  fali  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Mankind  are  apt  to 
be  the  dupes  of  mifapplied  terms;  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  perfuafion  now  in  queffion, 
has  been  confiderably  aided  by  an  abufe  of 
language,  not  fufficiently  checked  in  its  firft 
advances,  whereby  that  fpecies  of  Religion 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  warm  and  affeftionate 
kind,  has  been  buffered  almoft  without  dis¬ 
turbance,  to  ufurp  to  itfelf  the  epithet  of 
rational .  Rut  let  not  this  claim  be  too  haftily 
admitted.  Let  the  pofition  in  queffion  be 
thoroughly  and  impartially  difcuffed,  and  it 
will  appear,  if  I  miftake  not,  to  be  a  grofs 
and  pernicious  error.  If  amputation  be  in¬ 
deed  indifpenfable,  we  muff  fubmit  to  it;  but 
we  may  furely  expeft  to  be  heard  with  pa¬ 
tience,  or  rather  with  favour  and  indulgence, 
while  we  proceed  to  thew  that  there  is  no 
2  need 
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need  to  have  recourfe  to  fo  delperate  a  re-  sect. 
medy.  The  difcuffion  will  neceflarily  draw 
iis  into  length.  But  our  prolixity  will  not  be 
greater  than  may  well  be  claimed  by  the 
importance  of  the  fubjeft,  efpecially  as  it 
fcarcely  feems  to  have  hitherto  iuiRciently 
engaged  the  attention  of  writers  on  the 
fubje6i  of  Religion. 


It  cannot  methinks  but  afford  a  confider- 
able  prelumption  againft  the  doctrine  which 
we  are  about  to  combat,  that  it  propofes  to 
exclude  at  once  from  the  fervice  of  Religion 
fo  grand  a  part  of  the  compofition  of  man; 
that  in  this  our  nobleft  employment  it  con¬ 
demns  as  worfe  than  ufelefs,  all  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  principles  of  our  nature.  One  cannot 
but  fuppofe  that  like  the  organs  of  the  body, 
fo  the  elementary  qualities  and  original  paf- 


*  i  8 


{ions  of  the  mind  were  all  given  us  for  valu¬ 
able  purpofes  by  our  all-wife  Creator.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  lad  evidences  of  our  fallen 
condition,  that  they  are  now  perpetually  re¬ 
belling  againft  the  powers  of  reafon  and  con- 
fcience,  to  which  they  fhould  be  fubje£L  But 
even  if  Revelation  had  been  filent,  natural 
reafon  might  have  in  forae  degree  prefumed, 
that  it  would  be  the  effe£l  of  a  Religion  which 
fhould  come  from  God,  completely  to  repair 
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chap,  the  confequences  of  our  fuperinduced  depra- 
vity.  I  he  fchemes  of  mere  human  wifdom 
had  indeed  tacitly  confefled,  that  this  was  a 
tafk  beyond  their  ftrength.  Of  the  two  moft 
celebrated  fyftems  of  philofophy,  the  one  ex- 
prefsly  confirmed  the  ufurpation  of  the  paf- 
fions;  while  the  other,  defpairing  of  bein°* 
able  to  regulate  them,  faw  nothing  left  but 
their  extinction.  The  former  abted  like  a 
weak  government,  which  gives  independence 
to  a  rebellious  province,  which  it  cannot  re¬ 
duce.  The  latter  formed  its  boafted  fc heme 
merely  upon  the  plan  of  that  barbarous  po¬ 
licy,  which  compofes  the  troubles  of  a  turbu¬ 
lent  land  by  the  extermination  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  is  the  calm,  not  of  order,  but 
of  inaction;  it  is  not  tranquillity,  but  the 
flillnefs  of  death; 

Trucidare  falfo  nomine  imperium,  8c  ubi  folitudinem  fa- 
ciunr,  pacem  appellant — 


j 1  4 


Chriffianity,  we  might  hope,  would  not  be 
driven  to  any  luch  wretched  expedients :  nor 
in  fad  does  lhc  condescend  to  them.  They 
only  thus  undervalue  her  ftrength,  who  mif- 
take  her  character,  and  are  ignorant  of  her 
powers.  It  is  her  peculiar  glory,  and  her 
main  office,  to  bring  all  the  faculties  of  our 
nature  into  their  juft  fubordination  and  de¬ 
pendence  ; 
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pendence;  that  fo  the  whole  man,  complete  sect. 
iti  all  his  functions,  may  be  reftored  to  the 
true  ends  of  his  being,  and  be  devoted,  en¬ 
tire  and  harmonious,  to  the  fervice  and  glory 
of  God.  My  fon,  give  me  thine  heart  ” — • 

Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
“  thy  heart:” — Such  are  the  direct  and  com- 
j)rehenfive  claims  which  are  made  on  us  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.  We  can  fcarcely  indeed 
look  into  any  part  of  the  facred  volume  with¬ 
out  meeting  abundant  proofs,  that  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  Affednons  which  God  parti¬ 
cularly  requires.  Love,  Zeal,  Gratitude,  joy, 

Hope,  Truft,  are  each  of  them  fpecified;  and 
are  not  allowed  to  us  as  weakneffes,  but  en¬ 
joined  on  us  as  our  bounden  duty,  and  com¬ 
mended  to  us  as  our  acceptable  worth  ip. 

Where  paffages  are  fo  numerous,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  particular  citations.  Let  it  be 
fufficient,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  word  of  God.  i  here  let  him  obferve 
too,  that  as  the  lively  exercife  of  the  paffions 
towards  their  legitimate  objedt,  is  always 
fpoken  of  with  praife,  fo  a  cold,  hard,  un¬ 
feeling  heart,  is  reprefented  as  highly  cri¬ 
minal.  Lukewarmneft  is  ,  ftated  to  be  the 
objedt  of  God’s  dilguft  and  averfion;  Zealand 
love,  of  his  favour  and  delight ;  and  the  taking 
away  of  the  heart  of  ftone  and  the  implanting 
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of  a  warmer  and  more  tender  nature  in 

its  Head,  is  ipecifically  prom i fed  as  the  efFedt 

or  his  returning  favour,  and  the  work  of  his 

renewing  grace*  It  is  the  prayer  of  an  in- 

infpired  teacher,  in  behalf  of  thole  for  whom 

he  was  moft  intcrefted,  44  that  their  love," 

(already  acknowledged  to  be  great)  66  might 

abound  yet  more  and  more Thofe 

modes  of  worfhip  are  prelcribed,  which  are 

befl  calculated  to  excite  the  dormant  afFec- 
...  .  » 
tions,  and  to  maintain  them  in  lively  exer- 

cile  ;  and  the  aids  of  muiic  and  imam0*  are 
exprefsiy  fuperadded  to  mcreale  their  effedL 
If  we  look  to  the  molt  eminent  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  Characters,  we  fhall  find  them  warm, 
zealous,  and  affediionate.  When  engaged  in 
their  favourite  work  of  celebrating  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  Supreme  Benefa&or,  their  fouls 
appear  to  burn  within  them,  their  hearts 
Kindle  into  rapture ;  the  powers  of  language 
are  inadequate  to  the  expreflion  of  their  trans¬ 
ports  ;  and  they  call  on  all  nature  to  fwell 
the  chorus,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  halle¬ 
lujahs  of  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  praife.  The 
man  after  God’s  own  heart  moft  of  all  abounds 
m  thcle  glowing  effuiions ;  and  his  compo- 
fi tions  appear  to  have  been  given  us  in  order 
to  fet  the  tone,  as  it  were,  to  all  iucceed- 
mg  generations.  Accordingly  (to  quote  the 

words 
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words  of  a  late  excellent  prelate*,  who  was  sect, 
himfeif  warmed  with  the  fame  heavenly 
flame)  “  in  the  language  of  this  divine  book, 

“  the  praifes  of  the  church  have  been  ottered 
up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  from  age  to 
“  age.”  When  God  was  pleated  to  check 
the  future  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his 
wild  career,  and  to  make  him  a  monument 
of  transforming  grace;  was  the  force  of  his 
affe&ions  diminiflied,  or  was  it  not  that  their 
dire&ion  only  was  changed?  He  brought  his 
affediions  entire  and  unabated  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  bleffed  Mafter.  His  zeal  now 
burned  even  with  an  increafe  of  brightnefs ; 
and  no  intenfenefs,  no  continuance  of  fuffer- 
ings  could  allay  its  ardor,  or  damp  the  fervors 
of  his  triumphant  exultations.  Finally— The 
worfhip  and  fervice  of  the  glorified  fpirits 
in  Heaven,  is  not  reprefented  to  us  a  cold 
intelledtual  inveftigation,  but  as  the  worfhip 
and  fervice  of  gratitude  and  love.  And 
furely  it  will  not  be  difputed,  that  it  fhould 
be  even  here  the  humble  endeavour  of  thofe 
who  are  promifed  while  on  earth  “  to  be 
“  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri- 
“  tance  of  the  faints  in  light,"  to  bring  their 
hearts  into  a  capacity  for  joining  in  thofe 
everlafting  praifes. 

*  Dr.  Horne. 

But 
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chap.  But  it  may  not  be  unadvifable  for  the 
writer  here  to  guard  againft  a  miftaken  fup- 
Indlll11  pofition,  from  which  the  mind  of  our  Objec- 

religious  tor ^  by  no  means  appears  exempt,  that  the 
Ailerons,  force  of  the  religious  affections  is  to  be  chiefly 

efti  mated  by  the  degree  of  mere  animal  fer¬ 
vor,  by  aidois,  and  tranfports,  and  raptures, 
of  which,  from  conftitutional  temperament, 
a  perfon  may  be  eafily  fufceptible ;  or  into 
which  daily  experience  muft  convince  us, 
that  people  of  ftrong  imaginations  and  of 
warm  paflions  may  work  themielves  without 
much  difficulty,  where  their  hearts  are  by  no 
means  truly  or  deeply  interefted.  Every  to¬ 
lerable  actor  can  atteft  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark.  Thefe  high  degrees  of  the  paflions 
bad  men  may  experience,  good  men  mav 
hfliej'  may  be  affected ;  they  may  be 
genuine;  but  whether  genuine  or  affected,, 
they  form  not  the  true  ftandard  by  which 
the  real  nature  or  ftrength  of  the  religious 
affections  is  to  be  determined.  To  afeertain 
tnefe  points,  we  ranfl  examine,  whether  they 
appear  to  be  grounded  in  knowledge,  to  have 
then  loot  in  ftrong  and  juft  conceptions  of 
the  great  and  manifold  excellences  of  their 
object,  oi  to  be  ignorant,  unmeaning,  or 
vague ,  whether  they  are  natural  and  eafy, 
or  conftrained  and  forced;  wakeful  and  apt 

to 
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to  fix  on  their  great  objedts,  delighting  in 
their  proper  nutriment  the  exercifes  of  prayer 
of  praife,  and  religious  contemplation;  or  vo¬ 
luntarily  omitting  offered  occafions  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it,  looking  forward  to  them  with  little 
expectation,  looking  back  on  them  with  little 
complacency,  and  being  difappointed  of  them 
with  little  regret:  we  muff:  obferve  whether 
thefe  religious  affections  are  merely  occafional 
vifitants,  or  the  abiding  inmates  of  the  foul: 
whether  they  have  got  the  maftery  over  the 
vicious  paffions  and  propenfities,  with  which 
in  their  origin,  and  nature,  and  tendency, 
they  are  at  open  variance ;  or  whether  if  the 
victory  be  not  yet  complete,  the  war  is  at 
leaft  conftant,  and  the  breach  irreconcilable : 
whether  they  moderate  and  regulate  all  the 
inferior  appetites  and  defires  which  are  cul¬ 
pable  only  in  their  excefs,  thus  ftriving  to 
reign  in  the  bofom  with  a  fettled  undifputed 
predominance:  And  we  muff  examine  whe¬ 
ther,  above  all,  they  manifeft  themfelves  by- 
prompting  to  the  active  difcharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  the  perfonal,  the  domeftic,  the  re¬ 
lative,  the  prcfeffional,  the  focial,  and  civil 
duties.  Here  the  widenefs  of  their  range 
and  the  univerfality  of  their  influence,  will 
generally  ferve  to  diftinguith  them  from  thofe 
partial  efforts  of  diligence  and  felffdenial,  to 

which 
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chap,  which  mankind  are  prompted  by  fubordinate 
motives.  All  proofs  other  than  this  deduced 
from  condudl,  are  in  fome  degree  ambi¬ 
guous.  This,  this  only,  whether  we  argue 
from  Reafon  or  from  Scripture,  is  a  fure  in¬ 
fallible  criterion,  from  the  daily  incidents 
of  conjugal  and  domeftic  life,  we  learn  that 
a  heat  of  affe&ion  occafionally  vehement,  but 
fuperficial  and  tranfitory,  may  confift  too  well 
with  a  courfe  of  condudl,  exhibiting  incon- 
tefiable  proofs  of  negledt  and  unkindnefs. 
Rut  the  paffion,  which  alone  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures  dignify  with  the  name  of  Love,  is  a 
deep,  not  a  fuperncial  feeling  ;  a  fixed  and 
permanent,  not  an  occasional  emotion.  It 
proves  the  validity  of  its  title,  by  addons  cor- 
refponding  with  its  nature,  by  practical  en¬ 
deavours  to  gratify  the  wifhes  and  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  the  objefl  of  affetfion.  “  If  a 
“  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  fayings.” 
“  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his 
“  commandments.”  This  therefore  is  the  befi: 
ftandard  by  which  to  try  the  quality,  or, 
the  quality  being  afcertained,  to  eftimate  the 
ftrength  of  the  religious  affedlions.  Without 
fuffering  ourfelves  to  derive  too  much  com- 
placency  fi  om  tranfient  fervors  of  devotion, 
we  fhould  carefully  and  frequently  prove  our¬ 
felves  by  this  lefs  dubitable  tefi:;  impartially 

examining* 
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examining  our  daily  conduit;  and  often  cofri-  sect. 
paring  our  abtual,  with  our  poffible  lervices, 
the  fair  amount  of  our  exertions,  with  our 
natural  or  acquired  means  and  opportunities 
of  ufefulnefs. 

After  this  large  explanation,  the  pro¬ 
lixity  of  which  will  we  truft  be  pardoned  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjeit,  and 
the  danger  of  miftakes  both  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  we  are  perfefily  ready 
to  concede  to  the  Objeftor,  that  the  religious 
affeilions  muft  be  expended  to  be  more  or 
lets  lively  in  different  men,  and  in  the  fame 
man  at  different  times,  in  proportion  to  natu¬ 
ral  tempers,  ages,  fituations,  and  habits  of  life. 

But,  to  found  an  objection  on  this  ground, 
would  be  as  unreafonable  as  it  were  altogether 
to  deny  the  obligation  of  the  precepts,  which 
command  us  to  relieve  the  neceiiities  of  the 
indigent,  becaufe  the  infinitely  varying  cir- 
cumftances  of  mankind  muft  render  it  im- 
poftible  to  fpecify  beforehand  the  fum  which 
each  individual  ought  on  the  whole  to  allot 
to  this  purpofe,  or  to  fix  in  every  particular 
inftance,  on  any  determinate  meafure  and 
mode  of  contribution.  To  the  one  cafe  no 
lefs  than  to  the  other,  we  may  apply  the 

maxim  of  an  eminent  writer;  66  An  hone  ft 

“  heart 
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chap.  u  heart  is  the  heft  cafuift.”  He  who  every 
ITI*  where  but  in  Religion  is  warm  and  animated, 
there  only  phlegmatic  and  cold,  can  hardly 
expedt  (efpecially  if  this  coldnefs  be  not  the 
lubjecf  of  unfeigned  humiliation  and  forrow) 
that  his  plea  on  the  ground  of  natural  temper 
fhould  be  admitted;  any  more  than  that  of  a 
perfon*  who  fhould  urge  his  poverty  as  a 
juftification  of  his  not  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  neceffitous,  at  the  very  time  that  he  fhould 
be  launching  out  into  expence  without  re- 
itraint,  on  occafions  in  which  he  fhould  be 
really  prompted  by  his  inclinations*  In  both 
cafes,  “  it  is  the  willing  mind  which  is  re- 
“  quired.”  Where  that  is  found  “  every 
“  man  will  be  judged  according  to  what  he 
“  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
“  not 


Vi 


After  the  decifive  proofs  already  adduced 
from  the  word  of  God,  of  the  unreafonable- 
nefs  of  the  objedtion  to  the  admiffion  of  the 
paflions  into  Religion,  all  farther  arguments 
may  appear  fuperfluous  to  any  one  who  is 
difpofed  to  bow  to  fcriptural  authority.  Yet: 
the  point  is  of  fo  much  importance,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  fo  little  regarded,  that  it  may 

*  2  Cor.  viii,  12. 
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bet  be  amifs  to  continue  the  difcuffion.  The  sect. 
beft  conclufions  of  reafon  will  be  (hewn  to 
fall  in  with  what  clearly  appears  to  be  the 
authoritative  language  of  revelation;  and  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  affedlions  to  the  fervice 
of  Religion,  will  prove  to  be  not  only  what 
fober  realon  may  permit*  as  in  fome  fort  al¬ 
lowable  ;  but  to  be  that  which  fhe  clearly  The  Affec- 
and  ftrongly  diftates  to  our  deliberate  judge-  me  regi¬ 
ments,  as  being  what  the  circumftances  of  our  Rdfion,11* 
natural  condition  indifpenfably  require.  We  neeeffaryJ 
have  every  one  of  us  a  work  to  accomplifhj 
wherein  our  eternal  interefts  are  at  flake;  a 
work  to  which  we  are  naturally  indifpofed. 

We  live  in  a  world  abounding  with  objefts 
which  diftradt  our  attention  and  divert  our 
endeavours  ;  and  a  deadly  enemy  is  ever  at 
hand  to  feduce  and  beguile  us.  If  we  perfe- 
vere  indeed,  fuccefs  is  certain  ;  but  our  efforts 
muft  know  no  remiflion.  There  is  a  call  on 
us  for  vigorous  and  continual  refolution,  felf- 
denial,  and  adivity*  Now,  man  is  not  a  be¬ 
ing  of  mere  intelled. 

Video  meliora  proboque,  cleteriora  fequor, 

is  a  complaint  Which,  alas !  we  all  of  us 
might  daily  utten  The  flighted:  folicitation 
of  appetite  is  often  able  to  draw  us  to  ad 
in  oppofition  to  our  cleared:  judgement,  our 

H  higheft 
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chap,  higheft  interefts,  and  mod  refolute  determi- 
nations.  Sicknefs,  poverty,  difgrace,  and 
even  eternal  mifery  itfelf,  fometimes  in  vain 
folicit  our  regards ;  they  are  all  excluded  from 
the  view,  and  thruft  as  it  were  beyond  the 
iphere  of  vifion,  by  fome  poor  unfubftantial 
tranfient  objeft,  1  o  minute  and  contemptible 
as  almoft  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  eye  of 
reafon. 


These  obfervations  are  more  ftrikingly 
confirmed  in  our  religious  concerns  than  in 
any  other ;  becaufe  in  them  the  interests  at 
flake  are  of  tranfcendant  importance  :  but 
they  hold  equally  in  every  inftance  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  meafure,  wherein  there  is  a  call 
for  laborious,  painful,  and  continued  exer¬ 
tions,  from  which  we  are  likely  to  be  de¬ 
terred  by  obftacles,  or  feduced  by  the  felicita¬ 
tions  of  pleafure.  What  then  is  to  be  done 
in  the  cafe  of  any  luch  arduous  and  neceflary 
undertaking?  The  anfwer'is  obvious — You 
fhould  endeavour  not  only  to  convince  the 
underftanding,  but  alfo  to  affeft  the  heart; 
and  for  this  end,  you  muff  fecure  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  paffions.  This  is  indeed  the 
courfe  which  would  be  naturally  followed  by 
every  man  of  common  underftanding,  who 
ftiould  know  that  fome  one  for  whom  he  was 
.t  '  deeply 
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deeply  interefted,  a  child*  for  inftance,  or  a  sect. 
brother,  were  about  to  enter  on  a  long,  diffi¬ 
cult,  perilous,  and  critical  adventure,  wherein 
fuccefs  was  to  be  honour  and  affluence;  de¬ 
feat  was  to  be  contempt  and  ruin.  And  (till 
more,  if  the  parent  were  convinced  that  his 
child  poffeffed  faculties  which,  ftrenuoufly 
and  unremittingly  exerted,  would  prove  equal 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  enterprize,  but 
knew  him  alio  to  be  volatile  and  inconftant, 
and  had  reafon  to  doubt  his  refolution  and 
his  vigilance;  how  would  the  friendly  mo¬ 
nitor’s  endeavour  be  redoubled,  fo  to  poffefs 
his  pupil’s  mind  with  the  wmrth  and  dignity 
of  the  undertaking,  that  there  fhould  be  no 
opening  for  the  entrance  of  any  inferior  con- 
fid  era  t  ion  !—“  Weigh  well  (he  would  fay) 

“  the  value  of  the  objefft  for  which  you  are 
about  to  contend,  and  contemplate  and 
ftudv  its  various  excellences,  till  your  whole 
foul  be  on  fire  for  its  acquifition.  Conficler 
too,  that  if  you  fail,  mifery  and  infamy  are 
united  in  the  alternative  which  awaits  you. 

“  let  not  the  miflaken  notion  of  its  being 
a  fafe  and  eafy  fervice,  for  a  moment  be¬ 
guile  you  into  the  difcontinuance  or  re- 
“  million  of  your  efforts.  Be  aware  of  your 
w  imminent  danger,  and  at  the  fame  time 
44  know  your  true  fecurity.  It  is  a  fervice 
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chap.  “  of  labour  and  peril;  but  one  wberelri 
U  ^lc  powers  which  you  poffefs,  ftrenuoufly 
and  per feveri ugly  exerted, cannot  but  crown 
you  with  victory.  Accuftom  yourfelf  to 
look  firft  to  the  dreadful  confequences  of 
failure;  then  fix  your  eye  on  the  glorious 
prize  which  is  before  you;  and  when  your 
6-  ftrength  begins  to  fail,  and  your  fpirits  are 
well  nigh  exhaufted,  let  the  animating 
view  rekindle  your  refolution,  and  call 
“  forth  in  renewed  vigour  the  fainting  ener-, 
“  gies  of  your  foul.” 


li  was  the  remark  of  an  unerring  obferver, 
1  he  children  of  this  world  are  wifer  in 
“  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light” 
And  it  is  mdifputably  true,  that  in  religion 
vve  bave  to  argue  and  plead  with  men  for 
pi  incipics  of  a61ion,  the  wiidom  and  expe¬ 
diency  of  which  are  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  matters  of  worldly  concern.  So  it 
is  in  the  inflance  before  us.  1  he  cale  which 
has  been  juft  defcribed,  is  an  exaft,  but  a 
faint  repi  efentation  of  our  condition  in  thi$ 
life,  brail  and  46  infirm  of  purpofe/’  we 
have  a  bufinefs  to  execute  of  fupreme  and 
mdifpenfable  neceffitv.  Solicitations  to  neg- 
le6t  it  eveiy  where  abound:  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  are  numerous  and  urgent;  and 
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the  night  of  death  cometh,  how  loon  we  sect. 
know  not,  “  when  no  man  can  work.”  All  n* 
this  is  granted.  It  feems  to  be  a  ftate  of 
things  wherein  one  fhould  look  out  with  fo¬ 
lic:  tude  for  fome  powerful  ftimulants.  Mere 
knowledge  is  confefledly  too  weak.  The  afi- 
fe&ions  alone  remain  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 

They  preciiely  meet  the  occalion,  and  fuit  the 
purpofes  intended.  Yet,  when  we  propoie 
to  fit  ourfelves  for  our  great  undertaking,  by 
calling  them  in  to  our  help,  we  are  to  be  told 
that  we  are  adting  contrary  to  reafon.  Is  this 
reafonable,  to  ftrip  us  firft  of  our  armour  of 
proof,  and  then  to  fend  us  to  the  fharpeft  of 
encounters?  To  fummon  us  to  the  fevered: 
labours,  but  firft  to  rob  us  of  the  precious  cor¬ 
dials  which  fhould  brace  our  finews  and  re- 

/  t 

oruit  our  ftrength  ? 

Q 

Let  thefe  pretended  advocates  for  reafou 
at  length  then  confefs  their  folly,  and  do  jufr 
tice  to  the  luperior  wifdom  as  well  as  <mod~ 
nefs  of  our  heavenly  Inftrudor,  who  better 
underftanding  our  true  condition,  and  know¬ 
ing  our  frowardnefs  and  inadvertencv,  has 
moft  reafonably  as  well  as  kindly  pointed  out 
and  enjoined  on  us  the  ule  of  thole  aids 
which  may  counteract  our  infirmities;  who 
commanding  the  effect,  has  commanded  alio 
the  means  whereby  it  may  be  accomplilhed. 

h  3  Ana 
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And  now,  if  the  me  of  the  affections  in 
religion,  in  general ,  be  at  length  fhewn  to 
be  conformable  to  reafon,  it  will  not  require 
many  words  to  prove  that  our  bleffed  Saviour 
is  the  proper  objeCt  of  them.  We  know  that 
love,  gratitude,  joy,  hope,  truft,  have  all  their 
appropriate  objects.  Now  it  mu  ft  be  at  once 
conceded,  that  if  thefe  appropriate  objects  be 
not  exhibited,  it  is  perfectly  unreafonable  to 
expeCt  that  the  correfpondent  paftions  fiiould 
be  excited.  If  we  afk  for  love,  in  the  caie 
of  an  object  which  has  no  excellence  or  de« 
firablenefs ;  for  gratitude,  where  no  obliga¬ 
tion  has  been  conferred  ;  for  joy,  where  there 
is  no  juft  caufe  of  feif-congratulation  ;  for 
hope,  where  nothing  is  expected ;  for  truft, 
where  there  exifts  no  ground  of  reliance ; 
then,  indeed,  we  mu  ft  kifs  the  rod,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  fubmit  to  correction.  This  would  be 
indeed  Egyptian  bondage,  to  demand  the  ef¬ 
fects  without  the  means  of  producing  them. 
Is  the  cafe  then  fo?  Are  we  ready  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  our 
adorable  Saviour ;  and  again  to  fay  of  him 
“  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulnefs  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,”  that  u  he  hath  no  form 
“  nor  comelinefs;  and  when  we  fhall  fee  him, 
i£  there  is  no  beautv  that  we  ftiould  defire 
H  him*?”  Is  it  no  obligation,  that  he  who 

#  Ifaiah,  liii.  2. 
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<4  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
44  God,”  fhould  yet  for  our  fakes  44  make 
44  himfelf  of  no  reputation,  and  take  upon 
44  him  the  form  of  a  lervant,  and  be  made  in 
44  the  likenefs  of  men;  and  humble  himfelf, 
“  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
u  death  of  the  crofs*?”  Is  it  no  caufe  of 
44  joy,  that  to  us  is  born  a  Saviour  by 
whom  we  may  44  be  delivered  from  the  power 
44  of  darknels;  and  be  made  meet  to  be  par- 
65  takers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  faints  in 
44  light  p”  Can  there  be  a  44  hope  comparable 
44  to  that  of  our  calling  §” — 44  Which  is  Chrift 
44  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory  ||  r”  Can  there  be 
a  truft  to  be  preferred  to  the  reliance  on 
44  Chrift  Jefus;  who  is  the  fame  yefterday, 
44  to-day,  and  for  ever^j?”  Surely,  if  our 
Opponent  be  not  dead  to  every  generous 
emotion,  he  cannot  look  his  own  objection 
in  the  face,  without  a  blufh  of  fhame  and 
indignation. 

*  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  X  Col.  i.  12,  13.  [I  Col.  i.  27. 

f  Luke,  ii.  10,  11.  §  Ephef,  i.  18.  If  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
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Section  III. 

Confederation  ofe  the  Reafeonablenefes  of  Slffectiom. 
towards  an  invijible  Being. 

/  f 

TheAffec-  BUT  forced  at  la  ft  to  retreat  from  his 

tions  denied  f  -  * 

tobepoffi-  favourite  pofition,  and  compelled  to  ac~ 

ble  towards  1  t 

an  invifibie  knowledge  that  the  religious  affedions  to- 

Ecing.  °  O  1 

wards  our  blefted  Saviour  are  not  unreafon- 

•  *  ¥  ^  . 

able;  the  Objedor  ftill  maintains  the  combat, 
luggefting  that  by  the  very  conftitution  of 
our  nature,  we  are  not  fufceptible  of  them 
towards  an  invifibie  Being;  with  regard  to 
whom,  it  is  added,  we  are  fhut  out  from  all 

V  •  '  ►  1  <  * 

thole  means  of  communication  and  inter- 
courfe,  which  knit  and  cement  the  union  be- 
tween  man  and  man. 


The  above 
Pofition 
difculfed, 
and  an- 
fwered. 


We  mean  not  to  deny  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  this  objedion.  It  might  even  feem 
to  plead  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  its  fa¬ 
vour — “  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
“  he  hath  feen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
“  he  hath  not  leen  *'  ?”  And  it  was  indeed 
no  new  remark  in  Horace’s  days, 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aures, 

Quam  quae  funt  oculis  fubjedta  fidelibus. 


#  I  John,  iv,  20. 
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We  receive  impreffions  more  readily  fiom  sect. 
vifible  objects,  we  feel  them  more  ftrongly, 
and  retain  them  more  durably.  But  though 
it  muft  be  granted  that  this  cncumftance 
makes  it  a  more  difficult  talk  to  prefeive  the 
affedhons  in  queftion  in.  a  healthful  and  vi¬ 
gorous  ft ate  j  is  it  thereby  rendered  lmpol- 
lible?  This  were  indeed  a  moft  precipitate 
conclufion ;  and  any  one  who  fhould  be  dil- 
pofed  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  might  be  at 
leaft  induced  to  hefitate,  when  he  fhould  re- 
fled!  that  the  argument  applies  equally  againft 
the  poffibility  of  the  love  of  God,  a  duty  of 
which  the  moft  curfory  reader  of  Scripture, 
if  he  admit  its  divine  authority,  cannot  but 
acknowledge  the  mdifpenfable  obligation. 

But  we  need  only  look  back  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  proofs  which  have  been  already  adduced, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  religious  affections 
are  therein  inculcated  on  us,  as  a  matter  of 
high  and  ferious  obligation.  Hence  we  may 
be°  a  flu  red  that  the  impoffibility  ftated  by  our 
Opponent  does  not  exift. 

Let  us  fcrutinize  this  matter,  however, 
a  little  more  minutely,  and  we  lhall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  va- 

nifhes  when  we  fairly  and  accurately  invef- 
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III. 


tigate  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  With 


this  View,  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  nature 
of  the  affections  of  the  human  mind,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  afcertain  whence  it  is  that  they 
derive  their  nutriment,  and  are  found  from 
experience  to  increale  111  ftren^th. 

tD 


The  ftate  of  man  is  fuch,  that  his  feelings 
aie  the  obedient  iervants  of  his  realon, 
prompt  at  once  to  follow  its  dilates,  as  to 
their  direct  ion  and  their  meafiire.  Excel¬ 
lence  is  the  juft  objedf  ot  love:  good  in  ex¬ 
pectancy,  of  hope  ;  evil  to  be  apprehended, 
of  fear  ;  the  misfortunes  and  fuffe rings  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  conftitute  the  juft  obje&s  of 
pity.  Each  of  thefe  paffions,  it  might  be 
thought,  would  be  excited,  in  proportion  to 
Wiiat  our  reafon  ftiould  inform  us  were  the 
magnitude  and  conlequent  claims  of  its  cor^ 
refponding  objedf.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe.  1  ake  firft  for  a  proof  the  inftance 
of  pity.  \\e  read  of  flaughtered  thoufands 
with  lefs  emotion,  than  we  hear  the  parti¬ 
culars  ot  a  fhocking  accident  which  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  next  ftreet ;  the  diftrefles  of  a 
no\el,  which  at  the  lame  time  we  know  to 
be  liditious,  affedi  us  more  than  the  dry  nar-v 
iati\e  or  a  cattle.  We  become  fo  much  in- 

terefted  ' 
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terefted  by  thele  incidents  of  the  imagina-  sect. 

tion  that  we  cannot  ipceddy  bamth  them 

from  our  thoughts,  nor  recover  the  tone  of 

our  minds;  and  often,  we  fcarcely  bring  oui- 

ielves  to  lay  down  our  book  at  the  call  of 

real  misfortune,  of  which  perhsps  we  go  to 

the  relief,  on  a  principle  of  duty,  but  with 

little  fenl'e  of  intereft  or  emotion  of  tender- 

nefs.  It  were  eafy  to  fhew  tnat  it  is  much 

* 

the  lame  m  the  cale  of  the  other  afFedhons. 
Whatever  be  the  caule  of  this  diiproportion, 
which  (as  metaphyfics  fall  not  within  our 
province)  we  (hail  not  flop  to  examine,  the 
raid  is  undeniable.  There  appears  naturally 
to  be  a  certain  ftrangenefs  between  the  pai- 
hon  and  its  objedt,  which  familiarity  and  the 
power  of  habit  muft  gradually  overcome. 

You  muft  contrive  to  bring  them  into  clofc 
contatl\  they  muft  be  jointed  and  glued  to¬ 
gether  by  the  particularities  of  little  inci¬ 
dents.  Thus  m  die  produdfion  of  heat  in 
the  phyfical  world,  the  flint  and  the  fteel 
produce  not  the  eftedt  without  collifion;  the 
rudeft  Barbarian  will  tell  us  the  neceffity  of 
attrition,  and  the  chemift  of  mixture.  Now, 
an  objedl,  it  is  admitted,  is  brought  into  clofer 
fontafl  with  its  correfponding  paffion,  by 

^eing  feen  and  converled  with.  This  we 

grant 
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chap,  grant  is  one  way;  but  does  it  follow  that 
t'ncre  is  no  other?  To  afTert  this,  would  be 

fome thing  like  maintaining,  in  contradidioa 

to  umverfal  experience,  that  objeds  of  vifion 
alone  are  capable  of  at  trading  our  regard. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
flich  a  liippolition,  It  might  feem  too  near 
an  approach  to  the  ludicrous,  to  lugged:  as  an 
example  to  the  contrary,  the  metaphyfician’s 
attachment  to  his  unfubdantial  {peculations, 
pi  the  zeal  diiplayed  in  the  puriuit, 

Extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi, 

of  abdrad  fciences,  where  there  is  no  idea 
of  bringing  them  “within  the  vifible  diurnal 
Ipheie  to  the  vulgarity  of  pradical  appli¬ 
cation.  1  he  indance  of  novel  reading  proves 
that  we  may  be  extremely  affeded  by  what 
we  know  to  be  merely  ideal  incidents  and 
beings.  By  much  thinking  or  talking  of 
any  one;  by  udng  our  minds  to  dwell  on 
his  excellencies;  by  placing  him  in  imagi¬ 
nary  fituations  which  intereft  and  affed  us; 
we  iind  ourfelves  becoming  inlenfibly  more 
and  more  attached  to  him:  whereas  it  is  the 
lured  expedient  for  extinguilhing  an  attach¬ 
ment  which  already  exids,  to  engage  in  fuch 
occupations  ,qi  lociety,  as  may  caul'e  pur  ca~ 

dial 
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foal  thoughts  and  more  fixed  meditations  to  sect. 
be  diverted  from  the  objeft  of  it.  Aik  a  mo- 
ther  who  has  been  long  feparated  from  her 
child,  elpecially  if  he  has  been  in  circum- 
ftances  of  honour,  or  of  danger,  to  draw  her 
attention  to  him,  and  to  keep  it  in  wake  fill - 
nefs  and  exercife,  and  foe  will  tell  you,  that 
fo  far  from  becoming  lets  dear,  he  appears  to 
have  grown  more  the  objeCt  of  her  affections. 

She  feems  to  herlelf  to  love  him  even  better 
than  the  child  who  has  been  living  under  her 
roof,  and  has  been  daily  in  her  view.  How 
does  foe  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune,  and  weep 
over  his  diftreffes !  With  what  impatience 
does  foe  anticipate  the  time  of  his  return ! 

We  find  therefore  that  fight  and  perfonal 
intercourle  do  not  feem  neceffary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  increaie  of  attachment,  where  the 
means  of  clofe  contact  have  been  afforded ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  objefl  have  been 
prevented  from  coming  into  clofe  contati , 
fight  and  perfonal  intercourle  are  not  fiuffi- 
cient  to  give  it  the  power  of  exciting  the  af¬ 
fections  in  proportion  to  its  real  magnitude. 
Suppofe  the  caie  of  a  perion  whom  we  have 
often  feen,  and  may  have  occafionally  con- 
verfed  with,  and  of  whom  we  have  been  told 
in  the  general,  that  he  pofTeffes  extraordinary 

merits. 
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merits.  We  affent  to  the  affertion.  But  if 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  particulars,  no 
clofe  acquaintance  with  him,  nothing  in  (hort 
which  brings  his  merits  home  to  us,  they  in, 
tereft  us  lefs  than  a  far  inferior  degree  of  the 
very  fame  qualities  in  one  of  our  common  af« 
fociates.  A  parent  has  leveral  children,  all 
conftantly  under  his  eve,  and  equally  dear  to 
him.  Yet  if  any  one  of  them  be  taken  ill 
it  is  brought  into  fo  much  clofer  contact  than 
before,  that  it  feems  to  ablorb  and  engrofs 
the  parent’s  whole  affection.  Thus  then, 
though  it  will  not  be  denied  that  an  object 
by  being  vifible  may  thereby  excite  its  cor- 
refponding  affediion  with  more  facility;  yet 
this  is  manifeftly  far  from  being  the  prime 
Confideration*  And  fo  far  are  we  from  be¬ 
ing  the  (laves  of  the  lenfe  of  vifion,  that  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  intrinfic  ex^ 
cellences  or  an  objedl,  aided,  it  muff  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  by  the  power  of  habit,  will  render 
us  almoft  infenfible  to  the  impreffions  which 
its  outward  form  conveys,  and  able  entirelv 
to  lofe  the  conlciouinefs  of  an  unfightJy  ex- 
tenor. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
foregoing  obfervations  furniih  an  explana¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  lefs  discreditable  than  that  which  has  sect. 
been  Sometimes  given,  of  an  undoubted  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  human  mind,  that  the  great- 
eft  public  misfortunes,  however  the  under¬ 
standing  may  ledture,  are  apt  really  to  affedt: 
our  feelines  lefs  than  the  moft  trivial  difafter 
which  happens  to  ourfelves.  An  eminent 
writer  (a)  Scarcely  overftated  the  point  when 
he  obServed,  “  that  it  would  occaSion  a  man 
44  of  humanity  more  real  disturbance  to  know 
44  that  he  was  the  next  morning  to  loSe  his 
44  little  finger,  than  to  hear  that  the  great 
44  empire  of  China  had  been  luddenlv  Swal- 
44  lowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  The  thoughts 
44  of  the  former,  would  keep  him  awake  all 
44  night;  in  the  latter  cafe,  after  making  manv 
44  melancholy  refiedtions  on  the  precariouf- 
u  nefs  of  human  life,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
“  the  labours  of  man  which  could  be  thus 
*6  annihilated  in  a  moment;  after  a  little 
ix  Speculation  too  perhaps  on  the  caufes  of 
44  the  difafter,  and  its  ettecls  in  the  political 
44  and  commercial  world ;  he  would  purfue 
44  his  bufinefs  or  his  pleafure  with  the  Same 
44  eafe  and  tranquillity  as  it  no  Such  accident 
44  had  happened;  and  Snore  at  night  with 
44  the  moft  profound  Serenity  over  the  ruin 

(a)  Div  Adam  Smith.  Vide  Theory  of  Moral  Sen¬ 
timents. 
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“of  a  hundred  million  of  his  fellow-crea-* 
“  tu res.-  Selfilhnels  is  not  the  caufe  of  this^ 
“  for  the  moft  unfeeling  brute  on  earth  would 
“  iurely  think  nothing  of  the  lofs  of  a  finger, 
“if  he  could  thereby  prevent  fo  dreadful  a 
“  calamity.”  This  dodtrme  of  contact  which 
has  been  opened  above,  affords  a  latisfaclory 
folution;  and  from  all  that  has  been  faid  the 
circumftances,  by  which  the  affediions  of  the 
mind  towards  any  particular  objedf  are  gene¬ 
rated  and  ftrengthened,  may  be  eafily  col¬ 
lected.  1  he  chief  of  thele  appear  to  be, 
whatever  tends  to  give  a  diftindt  and  lively 
impreffion  of  the  objedf,  by  letting  before  us 
its  minute  parts,  and  by  often  drawing  to¬ 
wards  it  the  thoughts  and  affections,  fo  as  to 
invert  it  by  degrees  with  a  confirmed  alcen- 
dency:  whatever  tends  to  excite  and  to  keep 
in  exercife  a  lively  intereft  in  its  behalf:  in 
other  words;  full  knowledge,  diftindt  and 
frequent  mental  entertainment,  and  pathetic 
contemplations.  Suppofing  thefe  means  to 
nave  been  ufed  in  any  given  degree,  it  may 
be  expedled,  that  they  will  be  more  or  lels 
efficacious,  in  proportion  as  the  intrinfic  qua¬ 
lities  ot  the  object  afford  greater  or  lefs  fcope 
foi  their  operation,  and  more  or  fewer  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  work.  Can  it  then 
be  conceived,  that  they  will  be  of  no  avail 

when 
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when  Readily  pradtifed  in  the  cafe  of  our 
Redeemer !  If  the  principles  of  love  and  gra¬ 
titude,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  truft,  are  not 
utterly  extindt  within  us,  they  cannot  but  be 
called  forth  by  the  various  correfponding  ob- 
jedts  which  that  bleflfed  contemplation  would 
gradually  bring  forth  to  our  view.  Well 
might  the  language  of  the  apoftle  be  ad- 
drelTed  to  Chriftians,  “  Whom  having  not 
u  feen  ye  love;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  fee 
“  him  not ,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy 
“  unfpeakable  and  full  of  glory 


But  in  the  prefent  inftance  frefh  confidera-  snecial 

1  _  #  Grounds 

tions  pour  in  ftill  more  to  invalidate  the  plea  of  for  therein 

J  ^  A  giousAffec- 

its  being;  impoflible  to  love  an  invifible  being,  tionsto- 
Our  bleflfed  Saviour,  if  we  may  be  permitted  Saviour, 
fo  to  fay,  is  not  removed  far  from  us;  and 
the  various  relations  in  which  we  Aland  to¬ 
wards  him,  feem  purpofely  made  known  to 
us,  in  order  to  furnifh  fo  many  different  bonds 
of  connexion  with  him,  and  confequent  oc- 
cafions  of  continual  intercourfe*  He  exhi¬ 
bits  not  himfelf  to  us  “  dark  with  exceffive 
46  brightnefs,”  but  is  let  down  as  it  were  to 
the  poffibilities  of  human  converfe.  We  may 
not  think  that  he  is  incapable  of  entering 
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CHAP,  into  our  little  concerns,  and  fympathizin^ 

T  T  .7  .  -  1 

witn  them;  for  we  are  gracioufly  allured  that 

he  is  not  one  “  who  cannot  be  touched  with 

the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  having  been 
•  '***■'* 

in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are  *.’* 
I  he  figures  under  which  he  is  reprefented, 
are  inch  as  convey  ideas  of  the  utmoft  ten- 
dernefs.  “  He  (hall  feed  his  flock  like  afhep- 
;  herd;  he  fliall  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arm, 
cc  and  carry  them  in  his  bolom,  and  fliall 
“gently  lead  thole  that  are  with  young ‘■jv” 
— “  They  fliall  not  hunger  nor  thirft,  neither 
“  h^all  the  heat  nor  fun  finite  them;  for  he 
“  that  hath  mercy  on  them,  fliall  lead  them, 
“even  by  the  fprings  of  water  fliall  he  guide 
“  them  y.”  “  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans  (#)” 
was  one  of  his  laft  confolatory  declarations  §. 
The  children  of  Chrift  are  here  feparated 
indeed  from  the  perfonal  view  of  him;  but 
not  from  his  paternal  affc&ion  and  paternal 
care.  Meanwhile  let  them  quicken  their 
regards  bv  the  animating  anticipation  of  that 
bleffed  day,  when  he  “  who  is  gone  to  pre- 
“  pare  a  place  for  them,  will  come  again  to 
“receive  them  unto  himfelf.”  Then  fliall 


lien.  iv.  15.  J  Ifaiah,  xlix.  io. 

f  hdah,  xh  ii.  §  John,  xiv.  18. 

fiO  ^  iie  wola  Comfortlefs  is  rendered  in  the  margin 
Orphans. 

they 
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they  be  admitted  to  his  more  immediate  pre- 
fence:  a  Now  we  fee  through  a  glais  dandy; 

but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  pait; 
«  but  then  {hall  I  know,  even  as  I  am 
“  known 

Surely  more  than  enough  has  been  now 
faid  to  prove  that  this  particular  cafe,  from 
its  verv  nature,  furnilhes  the  molt  abundant 
and  powerful  considerations  and  means  for 
exciting  the  feelings;  and  it  might  be  con¬ 
tended,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  by 
the  diligent  and  habitual  ufe  of  thofe  confi- 
derations  and  means,  we  might  with  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  fuccefs,  engage  in  the 
work  of  railing  our  affedtio'ns  towards  our 
blefled  Saviour  to  a  Rate  of  due  force  and 
activity.  But,  blelTed  be  God,  we  have  a 
'  {till  better  reliance;  for  the  grand  circum- 
flancc  of  all  yet  remains  behind,  which  tne 
writer  has  been  led  to  defer,  from  his  wilh 
to  contend  with  his  opponents  on  their  own 
oTOuntl.  This  circumltance  is,  that  here,  no 
]efs  than  in  other  particulars,  the  Chriftian’s 
hope  is  founded,  not  on  the  {peculations  or 
the  ftreno'th  of  man,  but  on  the  declaration 
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chap,  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  on  the  power  of 
Omnipotence. 


We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  is 
one  main  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  implant  thole  heavenly  principles 
in  the  human  mind,  and  to  cherifh  their 
growth.  We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
m  anlwer  to  our  prayers,  this  aid  from  above 

•  t  f  • 


Wii;  give  efficacy  to  our  earneft  endeavours. 

•  r*  * 


-  - - ^ 

il  uied  in  humble  dependence  on  divine  grace. 

We  may  therefore  with  confidence  take  the 
means  which  have  been  fuggefted,  But  let 
o^eaoi°st,r  lIS’  *n  our  tunh  be  permitted  to  aik  our  oppo- 
fenthien.re'  nents>  have  they  humbly  and  perfeveringly 
tee.  applied  for  this  divine  ftrength?  or  difclaim- 
mg  that  cilihlance,  perhaps  as  tempting  them 
to  mdoience,  have  they  been  lo  much  the 
more  ftrenuous  and  unwearied  in  the  ufe  of 
their  own  unaided  endeavours?  or  rather 
have  they  not  been  equally  negligent  of 
both  ?  Renouncing  the  one,  they  have  wholly 
omitted  the  other.  But  this  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  all.  1  hey  even  reverie  all  the  methods 
which  we  have  recommended  as  being  cal¬ 
culated  to  incrcafe  regard;  and  exadlly  fol¬ 
low  that  courie  which  would  be  purfued  by 
any  one  who  ihould  wiih  to  reduce  an  ex- 
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ueffive  affeCfion.  Yet  thus  leaving  untried  sect. 
all  the  means,  which,  whether  from  Reafon 
or  Scripture,  we  maintain  to  be  neceffary  to 
the  production  of  the  end,  nay  ufing  fuch  as 
are  of  a  direCtly  oppofite  nature,  thefe  men 
prefume  to  talk  to  us  of  impoffibilities !  We 
may  rather  contend  that  they  furnifh  a  frelh 
proof  of  the  found nefe  of  our  reafon ings. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  pofition, 
that  fpeculative  knowledge  alone,  mere  fir- 
perficial  curfory  confiderations,  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  the 
diligent  continued  ufe  of  the  appointed  me¬ 
thod.  They  themfelves  afford  an  in  fame  e 
of  the  truth  of  our  affertions ;  and  while 
they  fupply  no  argument  againft  the  efficacy 
pt  the  mode  prelcribed,  they  acknowledge 
at  leaf:  that  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
other. 


Bur  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Chrif-  NpeaI to 

.  J  fadt in  proof 

tiaps  of  a  higher  order,  to  thofo  who  have  °f<>nrY<>r- 

mer  pofu 

actually  proved  the  truth  of  our  reafouings ; 
who  have  not  only  affirmed  the  name,  but 
who  have  poffefled  the  fubftance,  and  felt 
the  power  of  Chriftianity ;  who  though  often 
foiled  by  their  remaining  corruptions,  and 
ftramed  and  caft  down  under  a  lenfe  of  their 
many  imperfeciions,  have  known  in  their 
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II. 


c  h  a  v .  better  feafons,  what  it  was  to  experience  its 
firm  hoPe> its  dignified  joy,  its  unfhaken  truft, 
its  more  than  human  confolations.  In  their 
hearts,  love  alio  towards  their  Redeemer  has 
giowed;  a  love  not  fuperficial  and  unmean¬ 
ing,  but  conftant  and  rational,  refulting  from 
a  ftrong  impreffion  of  the  worth  of  its 
objecf,  and  heightened  by  an  abiding  fenfe 
of  great,  unmerited,  and  continually  accu¬ 
mulating  obligations;  ever  manifefting  itfelf 
in  a  els  ot  diligent  obedience,  or  of  patient 
fuffering.  Such  was  the  religion  of  the  holy 
martyrs  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  il- 
luflrious  ornaments  of  the  Englifh  church, 
‘fhey  realized  the  theory  which  we  have 
now  been  faintly  tracing;.  Look  to  their 
writings,  and  you  will  find  that  their  thoughts 
and  affections  had  been  much  exercifed  in 
habitual  views  of  the  blefied  Jefus.  Thus 
they  ufed  the  required  means.  What  were 
the  effects?  Perfecution  and  diftrefs,  degra¬ 
dation  and  contempt  in  vain  a  (failed  them— 
ah  tiiele  evils  ferved  but  to  bring;  their  affec- 
lions  into  clofer  contact  with  their  objedf ; 
and  not  only  did  their  love  feel  no  diminu¬ 
tion  or  abatement,  but  it  rofe  to  all  the  exi¬ 
gences  or  the  occafion,  and  burned  with  an 
jncreaie  of  ardor;  and  when  brought  forth 
at  laft  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  they 

repined 
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repined  not  at  their  fate;  but  rather  rejoiced 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  in  iter  for 
the  name  of  Chrift.  The  writer  might  re¬ 
fer  to  ftill  more  recent  times  to  prove  the 
reality  of  this  divine  principle.  But  left  his 
authorities  fhould  be  difputed,  let  us  go  to  the 
Apoftles  of  our  Lord ;  and  while  on  a  cur- 
fory  perufal  of  their  writings,  we  mu  ft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  commend  and  even  pi  c- 
leribe  to  us  the  love  of  C  hr  ill  as  one  ot  the 
chief  of  the  Chriftian  graces;  lo  on  a  moie 
attentive  inlpecfion  ot  thole  writings,  we  (hall 
difeover  abundant  proofs  that  they  were  them- 
lhlves  bright  examples  of  their  own  precept; 
that  our  bleffed  Saviour  was  really  the  object 
of  their  warmed;  affedtion,  and  what  he  had 
done  and  buffered  for  them  the  continual  lub- 
ject  of  their  grateful  remembrance. 
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Inadequate  Conceptions  concerning  the  Holy 

Spirif  s  0  derations. 

i  * 

THE  difpofition  fo  prevalent  in  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriftians,  to  form  a  religious 
fyftem  for  themfelves,  inftead  of  taking  it 
from  the  word  of  God,  is  frrikingly  obferv- 
able  in  their  fcarcely  admitting,  except  in  the 
moft  vauue  and  general  fenfe,  the  doctrine  ol 
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INADEQUATE  CONCEPTIONS  CONCERNING 

the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  If  We  look 
into  the  Scriptures  for  information  on  this 
particular,  we  learn  a  very  different  leffon. 
We  are  in  them  cliiHn&ly  taught,  that  “  0f 
“  ourfelves  vve  can  do  nothing;”  that  “  we 
aie  by  nature  children  of  wrath,”  and  un- 
aci  the  power  of  the  evil  fpirit,  our  under- 
itand.ngs  being  naturally  dark,  and  our  hearts 
averfe  from  fpiritual  things  ;  and  we  are  di- 
redled  to  pray  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten  our  underftandings,  to  dif- 
iijiate  oui  prejudices,  to  purify  our  corrupt 
minus,  and  to  renew  us  after  the  image  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  it  is  this  influence 
wnich  is  reprelented  as  originally  awakening 
us  from  {lumber,  as  enlightening  us  in  dark- 
nefs,  as  “  quickening  .us  when  dead*,”  as 
“  delivering  us  from  the  power  of  the  devil,” 
as  drawing  us  to  God,  as  “  tranflating  i,s 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  f,”  as 
creating  us  anew  in  Chfift  Telus  t.”  a-' 

c  Ji _  n*  <  .  = 


dwelling  m  us,  and  walking  in  us§;v  f0 


'  putting  off  the  old  man  with  his 

we  are  to  confider  ourfelves  as 
having  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  re 
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newed  m  knowledge  after  the  imaoe  of 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT'S  OPERATIONS. 

?c  Him  that  created  him'*;”  and  as  thofe 
'who  are  to  be  u  an  habitation  of  God  through 
C4  the  Spirit  -j-.”  It  is  by  this  Divine  affift- 
ance  only  that  we  can  grow  in  Grace,  and 
improve  in  all  Holinels.  So  exprefsly,  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  repeatedly  does  the  word  of 
God  inculcate  thefe  leffons,  that  one  would 
think  there  were  fcarcely  room  for  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  thofe  who  admit 
its  authority.  Sometimes  (a)  the  whole  of 
g.  Chriftian’s  repentance  and  faith,  and  con- 
fequent  holinefs,  are  afcribed  generally  to  the 
Divine  influence ;  fometiines  thefe  are  fpoken 
of  ieparately,  and  aicribed  to  the  lame  Al¬ 
mighty  power.  Sometimes  different  parti¬ 
cular  graces  of  the  Chriftian  character,  thofe 
which  refpect  our  duties  and  tempers  towards 
qur  fellow-creatures,  no  lefs  than  thofe  which 
have  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
particularly  traced  to  this  fource.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  all  referred  collectively  to  this 
Common  root,  being  comprehended  under 
the  compendious  denomination  of  “  the 
“  Fruits  of  the  Spirit.”  In  exaft  correfpon- 
dence  with  thefe  reprefentations,  this  aid 

'*r  *  * 

*  Col.  iii.  9,  10.  t  Ephcf.  ii.  22. 

(a)  Vide  Dr.  Doddridge’s  eight  Sermons  on  Rege¬ 
neration,  a  mod  valuable  compilation;  and  M4Lau kin’s 
£{Tay  on  Divine  Grace. 
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C^P#  ii0m  af)oyc  is  promifed  in  other  parts  of 
Wv~L/  Scripture  for  the  production  of  thofe  effefts ; 
t.nul  the  Vv/itn holding  or  withdrawing  of  it  is 
occafionally  threatened  as  a  pumfhment  for 
4  "lc  ^ms  °*  nien,  and  as  one  of  the  mold  fatal 
conferences  of  the  Divine  difpleafure. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
ft i  ictly  agrees  with  the  reprefentation,  which 

has  been  here  given  of  the  iriftrudiions  of  the 
word  of  God. 


Sect.  IV. 

Mijlaken  Conceptions  entertained  by  nominal 

Chriflians  oj  the  terms  of  acceptance  with 
God. 


IV  it  he  true  then,  that,  in  contradiction  to 
the  plained  dictates  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
ritual  of  our  eftablifhed  Church,  the  fandi- 
hn.-  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  firft 
fruits  of  our  reconciliation  to  God,  the  pur- 
cna.c  o i  our  Redeemer’s  death,  and  his  heft 
ght  to  his  true  difciples,  are  too  generally  un¬ 
dervalued  and  flighted;  if  it  he  alfo  true,  that 
uui  tnougnts  or  the  blefled  Saviour  are  con- 
fd  t.d  and  lamt,  our  auefhoiis  towards  him 
Luguid  and  lukewarm;  little  proportioned  to 

what 


s 
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fcwhat  they,  who  at  fuch  a  pr  ice  ha\  c  been  ref- 
cued  from  ruin,  and  endowed  with  a  title  to 
eternal  glory,  might  be  juftly  expefted  to 
feel  towards  the  Author  of  that  delivetance, 
little  proportioned  to  what  has  been  felt  by 
others,  ranfomed  from  the  lame  ruin,  and 
partakers  of  the  fame  inheritance  :  it  this, 
let  it  be  repeated,  be  indeed  10,  let  iu  not 
ihut  our  eyes  again  ft  the  perception  of  our 
real  ftate:  but  rather  endeavour  to  trace  the 
.evil  to  its  fource.  We  are  loudly  called  on 
to  examine  well  our  foundations .  If  any  tiling 
be  there  unfound  and  hollow,  the  iuperfh  na¬ 
ture  could  not  be  late,  though  its  exteiior 
were  lefs  fufpicious.  Let  the  queftion  then 
be  alked,  and  let  the  anfwer  be  returned  with 
all  the  confideration  and  lolemnity  wmch  a 
queftion  fo  important  may  jultly  demand, 
whether,  in  the  grand  concern  of  all,  the 
ineans  of  a  Jinners  acceptance  with  Godi  theie 
he  not  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  nominal 
Chriftians  whom  we  have  been  addrefling, 
too  generally  entertain  very  fuperticial  and 
confufed,  if  not' highly  dangerous  notions? 
Is  there  not  caufe  to  fear,  that  with  little 
more  than  an  mdiftinet  and  nominal  refe¬ 
rence  to  Him  who  u  bore  our  fins  in  bis 


“  own  body  on  the  tree,”  they  really  reft 

their  eternal  hopes  on  a  vague,  geneial  per- 

iuafion 


\ 


W  to 
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chap,  liufion  or  the  unqualified  mercy  of  the  Su 
h  c  -1-  jjeing;  01  that,  ftill  more  erroneoufly 
uity  ieJy  in  the  main,  on  theirown  negative  o 
pofitive  merits?  “  They  can  look  upon  thei 
h\  es  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  congratu 
'TT  themielves  011  their  inoftenfivenefs  ii 
|>  CiCtv  ;  on  their  having  been  exempt,  a 

“  leaft’  from  an)'  grohs  vice,  or  if  fometime: 
”  accidentally  betrayed  into  it,  on  its  nevei 
‘‘  having  been  indulged  habitually;  or  if  not 

“  eveo  lo'[  (for  there  are  but  few  who  can 
yi/  tnis,  it  the  term  vice  be  explained  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftnct  requifitions  of  the  Gofpel) 
•yCt  °a  ,tJle  balance  being  in  their  favour, 
“  or  on  [he  whole  not  much  againft  them" 
ivnen  their  good  and  bad  actions  are  fairly 
weighed,  and  due  allowance  is  made  for 
miman  hailtv.  1  hefe  confiderations  are 
fufficient  for  the  moft  part  to  compole  their 
apprchenfions ;  thefe  are  the  cordials  which 
tncy  find  moft  at  hand  in  the  moments  of 
lei  ions  thought,  or  of  occafional  dejection  ; 
and  fometimes  perhaps  in  feafons  of  lets  than 
ordinary  felt-complacency,  they  call  in  alio 
to  their  aid  the  general  perfuafion  of  the  un¬ 
bounded  mercy  and  pity  of  God.  Yet  per, 
fons  of  tins  description  by  no  means  difclaim 
a  Saviour,  or  avowedly  relinquitli  their  title 
lo  a  fhare  in  the  benefits  of  his  death.  They 

ciofe 


c; 


clofe  their  petitions  with  the  name  of  Chrift; 
but  if  not  chiefly  from  the  efteft  of  habit,  or 
out  of  decent  conformity  to  the  eftabhfhed 
faith,  yet  furely  with  fortieth  in'g  of  the  fame 
ambiguity  of  principle  which  influenced  the 
expiring  philofopher,  when  he  ordered  the 
cuftomary  mark  of  homage  to  be  paid  to  the 
God  of  medicine. 

Others  eo  farther  than  this ;  for  there 

are  many  fhades  of  difference  between  thofe 
* 

who  flatly  renounce,  and  thofe  who  cordially 
embrace  the  do&rine  of  Redemption  by 
Chrift.  This  clafs  has  a  fort  of  general,  in¬ 
determinate,  and  ill  underftood  dependence 
on  our  bleffed  Saviour.  But  their  hopes,  fo 
far  as  they  can  he  diftinftly  made  out,  appear 
ultimately  to  reft  on  the  perfuaflon  that  they 
are  now,  through  Chrift,  become  members  of 
a  new  difpenfation,  wherein  they  will  be  tried 
by  a  more  lenient  rule  than  that  to  which  they 
muft  have  been  otherwise  fubjedl.  “  God 
64  will  not  now  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
46  done  amifs ;  but  will  difpenfe  with  the 
44  rigorous  exaftions  of  his  law,  too  ftridl  in- 
44  deed  for  fuch  frail  creatures  as  we  are  ta 
i(r  hope  that  we  can  fulfil  it.  Chriftianity  has 
44  moderated  the  requifitions  of  Divine  Juft 
44  tice ;  and  all  that  is  now  required  of  us,  is 

46  thankfully 
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p*  Cc  thankfully  to  truft  to  the  merits  of  Chrift  fcr 
^  “  the  pardon  of  our  tins,  and  the  acceptance 
of  our  lincere  though  imperfect  obedience. 
“  1  he  frailties  and  infirmities  to  which  our 
natuie  is  liable,  or  to  which  our  fituation 
m  life  ex  poles  us,  will  not  be  feverely 
“  judged  ;  and  as  it  is  praftice  that  really  de¬ 
termines  the  char  after,  we  may  reft  fatis- 
“  fied,  that  if  on  the  whole  our  lives  be  to- 
u  kfably  good,  we  fhall  efcape  with  little  or 
no  punifhment,  and  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord,  fhall  be  finally  partakers  of  hea- 
Cs  venly  felicity.” 


We  cannot  dive  into  the  human  heart, 
and  therefore  fhould  always  fpeak  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  diffidence,  when  from  external  ap¬ 
peal  ances  or  declarations  we  are  affirming 
the  exiftence  or  any  internal  principles  and 
feelings;  efpecially  as  we  are  liable  to  be 
mifled  by  the  ambiguities  of  language,  or  by 
the  inaccuracy  with  which  others  may  ex- 
prels  them! elves.  But  it  is  lometimes  not 
difficult  to  any  one  who  is  accuftomed,  if 
the  phiafe  may  be  allowed,  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  mind,  to  difcern,  that  gene¬ 
ra  hv  f] leaking,  the  perions  who  ule  the  above 
language,  lelv  not  io  much  on  the  merits  of 
Chrift,  and  on  the  agency  of  Divine  Grace,. 
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as  on  their  own  power  of  fulfilling,  the  mo¬ 
derated  requifitions  of  Divine  Juftice.  He 
will  hence  therefore  difeover  in  them  a  dif- 

1 

pofition,  rather  to  extenuate  the  malignity  of 
their  difeafe,  than  to  magnify  the  excellence 
of  the  proffered  remedy.  l  ie  will  find  them 
apt  to  palliate  in  themfelves  what  they  can¬ 
not  fully  juftify,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  good  qualities  and 
commendable  actions,  to  let  as  it  were  in  an 
account  the  good  againft  the  bad;  and  if  the' 


reful t  be  not  very  unfavourable,  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  they  fhall  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefits  of  our  Saviour’s  bufferings  as  a  thing 
of  courfe.  They  have  little  idea,  fo  little, 
that  it  might  almoft  be  affirmed  that  they 
have  no  idea  at  all,  of  the  importance  or 
difficulty  of  the  duty  of  what  the  Scripture 
calls  u  fubmitting  ourf elves  to  the  righteoui- 
46  nefs  of  God;”  or  of  our  pronenefs  rather  to 
iuftify  ourfelves  in  his  fight,  than  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  imploring  penitents  to  acknowledge 
ourfelves  guilty  and  helplefs  finners.  They 
have  never  fummoned  themfelves  to  this  en¬ 
tire  and  unqualified  renunciation  of  their  own 
merits,  and  their  own  ftrength;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  remain  ftrangers  to  the  natural  lof- 
tinefs  of  the  human  heart,  which  fuch  a  call 
would  have  awakened  into  a£non,  and  roufed 


to 
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III. 


Prevailing 
fu  nd  a  ment¬ 
al  mi  Icon  - 
ception  of 
the  l'cheme 
andellential 
principle  of 
the  Gofpel. 
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to  refinance.  All  these  their  several 

ERRORS  NATURALLY  RESULT  FROM  THE 
MISTAKEN  CONCEPTION  ENTERTAINED  OF 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY.  They  conficler  not  that  Chrif- 
tianity  is  a  fcheme  for  “  juftifying  the  un¬ 
godly  by  Chrift’s  dying  for  them  66  when 
yet  jinners  “f*  (a)'”  a  icheme  for  reconciling 
us  to  God — when  enemies and  for  makino* 
the  fruits  of  holinefs  the  effects  j|,  not  the  caufe, 
of  our  being  juftified  and  reconciled:  that  in 
fhort,  it  opens  freely  the  door  of  mercy,  to 
the  greateft  and  heft  of  penitent  Tinners ; 
who  obeying  the  bleffcd  impulfe  of  the  grace 


*  Rom.  iv.  5.  f  Ibid.  v.  6  —  8. 

(a)  The  Writer  trulls  he  cannot  he  mifunderftood  to 
mean  that  any,  continuing  hnners  and  ungodly,  can,  by  be¬ 
lieving,  he  accepted,  or  finally  faved.  The  following  chap¬ 
ter,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  (Section  vi.)  would 
abundantly  vindicate  him  from  any  fuch  mifeonfirudtion. 
Meanwhile,  he  will  only  remark;  that  true  faith  (in  which 
repentance  is  confidefed  as  involved)  is  in  Scripture  regarded 
as  the  radical  principle  of  holinefs .  If  the  root  e.xilf,  the 
proper  fruits  vs  ill  be  brought  forth.  An  attention  to  this 
confideration  would  have  eaiily  explained  and  reconciled 
thofe  palfages  of  St.  haul’s  and  St.  James’s  Epiftles,  which 
have  furni Tied  io  much  matter  of  argument  and  criticifm, 
St,  James,  it  may  he  obferved,  all  along  fpeaks  not  of  a 
man,  who  has  faith,  but  who  fays  that  he  hath  faith.  Vide1 
James  ii.  14,  &c.  &cc. 

||  Vide  Ch.  iv.  Se<5f.  vi. 
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of  God,  whereby  they  had  been  awakened  sect. 
from  the  lleep  of  death,  and  moved  to  feek 
for  pardon,  may  enter  in,  and  through  the 
regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
enabled  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  ofRighteouf- 
hefs.  But  they  rather  conceive  of  Chrifti- 
ahity  as  opening  the  door  of  mercy,  that 
thole  who  on  the  ground  of  their  own  me¬ 
rits  could  not  have  hoped  to  juftify  themlelves 
before  God,  may  yet  be  admitted  for  Chrift’s 
fake,  on  condition  of  their  having  previoufly 
fatisfied  the  moderated  requifitions  of  Divine 
Juft  ice.  In  fpeaking  to  others  alfo  cf  the 
Gofpel  fcheme,  they  are  apt  to  talk  too  much 
of  terms  and  performances  on  our  part,  on 
which  we  become  entitled  to  an  intereft  in 
the  bufferings  of  Chrift;;  in  (lead  of  Rating 
the  benefits  of  Chrift’s  fatisfaftion  as  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  freely,  “  without  money  and 
u  without  price.” 

The  practical  confequences  of  thefe  errors  Someprac- 
are  fuch  as  might  be  expected.  They  tend  quenc«n  of 
to  prevent  that  lenfe  which  we  ought  to  'em  mem^rl 
tcrtain  of  our  own  natural  mifery  and  help-  piL^u 
lefsnefs;  and  that  deep  feeline  of  oratitude 
for  the  merits  arid  interceffion  of  Chrift,  to 
which  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  eur  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  God,  and  for  the  will  and  the 

K 


power, 
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chap,  power,  from  firft  to  laft,  to  work  out  our 
own  falvation.  They  confider  it  too  much 
in  the  light  of  a  contract  between  two  parties, 
wherein  each,  independently  of  the  other, 
has  his  own  diftindt  condition  to  perform; 
man— to  do  his  duty;  God— to  juftify  and 
accept  for  Chrift’s  fake :  If  they  fail  not  in 
the  difcharge  of  their  condition,  affuredly  the 
condition  on  God’s  part  will  be  faithfully 
fulfilled.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  fact,  that 
they  who  reprefent  the  Gofpel  fcheme  in  the 
manner  above  defcribed,  give  evidence  of  the 
iubjedt  with  which  their  hearts  are  molt  filled, 
by  their  pronenels  to  run  into  merely  moral 
dilquifitioiis,  either  not  mentioning  at  all,  or 
at  leaft  but  curforily  touching  on  the  fuffer- 
ino-s  and  love  of  their  Redeemer;  and  are 
little  apt  to  kindle  at  their  Saviour’s  name, 
and  like  the  apoftles  to  be  betrayed  by  their 
fervor  into  what  may  be  almoft  an  untimely 
defcant  on  the  riches  of  his  unutterable 
mercy.  In  addreffing  others  alio  whom  they 
conceive  to  be  living  111  habits  of  iin,  jmd 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  they  rather  advile 
them  to  amend  their  ways  as  a  preparation 
for  their  coming  to  Chrift,  than  exhort  them 
to  throw  themfelves  with  deep  proftration 

of  foul  at  the  foot  of  the  crois,  there  to  ob¬ 
tain 
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*3* 


tain  pardon  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  sect, 
need,  IV* 


The  great  importance  of  the  fubject  in 
queftion  will  juftify  the  writer  in  having 
been  thus  particular.  It  has  arifen  from  a 
Willi  that  on  a  matter  of  fuch  magnitude,  it 
fhould  be  impoflible  to  miftake  his  meaning. 
But  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  let  it  alio  be 
remembered,  ‘that  except  fo  far  as  the  in- 
ftrudiion  of  others  is  concerned,  the  point  of 
importance  is,  the  internal  difpofition  of  the 
mind;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  depend¬ 
ence  for  pardon  and  holinefs  may  be  placed 
where  it  ought  to  be,  notwithftanding  the 
vague  manner  in  which  men  exp  refs  them- 
felves.  Let  us  alfo  ho;  >e  that  He  who  iearches 
the  heart*  fees  the  right  difpofitions  in  many 
who  ule  the  miftaken  and  dangerous  language 
to  which  we  have  objedted; 


If  the  preceding  ftatement  of  the  error 
fo  generally  prevalent  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Gofpel  offer  be  in  any  confiderable 
degree  juft,  it  will  then  explain  that  languor 
in  the  afte&ions  towards  our  blefled  Saviour, 
together  with  that  inadequate  impreffion  of 
the  neceffity  and  value  of  the  aftiftance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  which  fo  generally  prevail 

k  z  According 


* 
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chap.  According  to  the  foil n cleft  principles  of  rea- 
loning,  it  may  be  alfo  adduced  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  the  correffnefs  of  our  prefent 
ftatement,  that  it  fo  exadtly  falls  in  with 
thofe  phenomena,  and  fo  naturally  accounts 
for  them.  For  even  admitting  that  the  per- 
fons  above  mentioned,  particularly  the  laft 
clals,  do  at  the  bottom  rely  on  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Chrift;  yet  on  their  fcheme,  it  muft 
neceffarily  happen,  that  the  objedl  to  which 
they  are  moft  accuftomed  to  look,  with  which 
their  thoughts  are  chiefly  converfant,  from 
which  they  moft  habitually  derive  compla¬ 
cency,  is  rather  their  own  qualified  merit  and 
icrvices,  though  confeffed  to  be  inadequate, 
than  the  bufferings  and  atoning  death  of  a 
crucified  Saviour.  The  affediions  towards 
our  bleffed  Lord  therefore  (according  to  the 
theory  of  the  paflions  formerly  laid  down) 
cannot  be  expected  to  flourifh,  becaufe  they 
receive  not  that  which  was  fhewn  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  nutriment  and  growth.  If 
we  would  love  him  as  affedfionatelv,  and 
rejoice  in  him  as  triumphantly  as  the  firft 
Chriftians  did;  we  muft  learn  like  them  to 
repofe  our  entire  truft  in  him,  and  to  adopt  » 
the  language  of  the  apoftle,  “  God  forbid 
“  that  I  fhould  glory,  five  in  the  crofs  of  our 

Lord 


Ev  ; 


\ 
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“  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  Who  of  God  is 

“  made  unto  us  wifdom  and  rig-hteoulnefs, 

O  7 

u  and  fandtification,  and  redemption  y.” 

Doubtless  there  have  been  too  many 
Who,  to  their  eternal  ruin,  have  abufed  the 
dodlrine  of  Salvation  by  Grace  ;  and  have 
vainly  trufted  in  Chrift  for  pardon  and  ac¬ 
ceptance,  when  by  their  vicious  lives  they 
have  plainly  proved  the  ‘  ground lefihefs  of 
their  pretenfions.  The  tree  is  to  be  known 
by  its  fruits:  and  there  is  too  much  reafon 
to  fear  that  there  is  no  principle  of  faith, 

when  it  does  not  decidedly  evince  itfelf  bv 

j  j 

the  fruits  of  holinefs.  Dreadful  indeed  will 
be  the  doom,  above  that  of  all  others,  of  thofe 
Icofe  profeffors  of  Chriftianity,  to  whom  at 
the  laft  day  our  hleffed  Saviour  will  addrefs 
thole  words,  “  I  never  knew:  you;  depart 
“  from  me,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity.”  But 
the  danger  of  error  on  this  fide  ought  not  to 
render  us  infenfible  to  the  eppofite  error  ;  an 
error  againft  which  in  thefe  days  it  feems 
particularly  neceffary  to  guard.  It  is  far 
from  the  intention  of  trie  writer  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  the  niceties  of  controverfv.  But 
furely  without  danger  of  being  thought  to 

*  Gal.  vi.  14.  4  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

k  3  violate 
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Believing 
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what  it 
really  im¬ 
plies. 
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chap,  violate  this  defign,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
contend,  that  they  who  in  the  main  believe 
the  dodtrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  are 
bound  to  allow  that  our  dependance  on  our 
bleffed  Saviour,  as  alone  the  meritorious  caufe 
of  our  acceptance  with  God,  and  as  the 
means  of  all  its  bleffed  fruits  and  glorious 
confequences,  mutt  be  not  merely  formal  and 
nominal,  but  real  and  fubftantial :  not  vague, 
qualified,  and  partial,  but  direfil,  cordial,  and 
entire.  44  Repentance  towards  Gocl,  and  faith 
44  towards  our  Lord  Jefus  ChriiT:,5 ”  was  the 
fum  of  the  apoftolical  inftructions.  It  is 
not  an  occafional  invocation  of  the  name  of 

*  V  1  l  1  «  ...  V  • 

Chrift,  or  a  tranfient  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority,  that  fills  up  the  meafure  of  the  terms, 
believing  in  jefus.  T  his  we  fh all  find  no  fuch 
cafy  talk;  and  if  we  trull  that  we  do  believe, 
we  fhoui’d  all  perhaps  do  well  to  cry  out  in 
the  words  of  an  imploring  fuppliant  (he  fup- 
jdicated  not  in  vain)  64  Lord,  help  thou  our 
■6  unbelief.’"  We  mutt  be  deeply  confcious 
of  our  guilt  and  mifery,  heartily  repenting  of 
our  fins,  and  firmly  refolving  to  forfake  them: 
and  thus  penitently  44  fleeing  for  rqfuge  to 
44  the  hope  let  before  us,”  we  mutt  found  al¬ 
together  011  the  merit  of  the  crucified  Re¬ 
deemer  our  hopes  of  efcape  from  their  de« 
ferved  punifhment,  and  of  deliverance  from 

their 
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their  enflaving  power.  This  muft  be  our  sect. 
firft,  our  Jaft,  our  only  plea.  We  are  to  fur- 
render  ourfelves  up  to  him  to  “  be  wafhed 
“  in  his  blood  to  be  fandlified  by  his  Spi¬ 
rit,  r.efblving  to  receive  him  for  our  Lord  and 
M  after,  to  learn  in  his  fchool,  to  obey  all  his 
Commandments, 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  unneceffary,  after 
having-  treated  fo  largely  on  this  important  tion» l,)at 
topic,  to  add  a  few  words  in  order  to  obviate  metaphvfi- 

'  ,  '  _  cal  niceties. 

a  charge  which  may  be  urged  againft  us,  that 
we  are  infilling  on  nice  and  abftrufe  diftinc- 
tions  in  what  is  a  matter  of  general  concern ; 
and  this  too  in  a  fvftem,  which  on  its  original 

j  1  <D 

promulgation  was  declared  to  be  peculiarly 
intended  for  the  Ample  and  poor.  It  will  be 
abundantly  evident  however  ojn  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  experience  fully  proves  the  pofition, 
that  what  has  been  required  is  not  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  fubtile  diftinciion,  but  a  ftate  and 
condition  of  heart.  To  the  former,  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  muft  be  indeed  confefted 
unequal;  but  they  are  far  lefs  indilpofed  than 
the  great  and  the  learned,  to  bow  down  to 
that  “  preaching  of  the  crofs  which  is  to 
them  that  perifh  fooiifhnefs,  but  unto  them 
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cn  a  p.  “that  are  laved  the  power  of  Cod,  and  the 
“  wildom  of  God.”  The  poor  are  not  liable 
to  be  puffed  up  by  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
ambition  and  worldly  grandeur.  They  are 
Ids  likely  to  be  kept  from  entering  into  the 
ftraifc  and  narrow  way,  and  when  they  have 
entered  to  be  drawn  back  again  or  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  in  their  progrels,  by  the  cares  or  the 
pleafures  of  life.  They  may  exprefs  them- 
felves  ill:  but  their  views  may  be  fimple, 
and  their  hearts  humble,  penitent,  and  iin- 
cere.  It  is  as  in  other  cafes;  the  vulgar  arc 
the  fubjedts  of  phenomena,  the  learned  ex¬ 
plain  them:  the  former  know  nothin?-  of  the 
theory  of  viilon  or  of  fentimentj  but  this 
ignorance  hinders  not  that  thev  fee  and 
think,  and  though  unable  to  difcqurfe  ela¬ 
borately  on  the  paflions,  they  can  feel  warm¬ 
ly  foi  their  children,  their  friends,  their  coun¬ 
try'. 


Ths  atone¬ 
ment  and 
grace  of 
Chrjil  far¬ 
ther  pr  tif¬ 
fed  as  rhe 
fuhjecl:  of 
our  habi¬ 
tual  re- 

gard. 


« 

^  Xj  r  digreffion,  if  that  be  indeed  a 
digreffion  which,  by  removing  a  formidable 
objection,  renders  the  truth  of  the  portions 
we  wim  to  eftablilh  more  clear  and  lefs  quef- 
tionable,  we  may  now  refume  the  thread  of 
our  argument.  Still  intreating  therefore  the 
attention  of  thofe,  who  have  not  been  uleci 
to  think  much  of  the  neceility  of  this  un- 

divided. 
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divided,  and,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  una,  sect. 
dulterated  reliance,  for  which  we  have  been 
contending;  we  would  ftill  more  particularly 
addrefs  ourfelves  to  others  who  are  difpofed 
to  believe  that  though,  in  fome  obfcure  and 
vague  lenfe,  the  death  of  Chrift  as  the  fatis- 
faftion  for  our  fins,  and  for  the  purchafe  of 
our  future  happinefs,  and  the  fandtifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be  admitted 
as  fundamental  articles  of  our  creed,  yet  that 
thefe  are  dodtrines  fo  much  above  us,  that 
they  are  not  objects  fuited  to  our  capacities; 
and  that,  turning  our  eyes  therefore  from 
thefe  difficult  fpeculations,  we  fhould  fix 
them  on  the  practical  and  moral  precepts 
of  the  Gofpel,  “  Thefe  it  moft  concerns 
66  us  to  know;  thefe  therefore  let  us  ftudy. 

“  Such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  fuch  the 
“  ftrength  and  number  of  our  temptations  to 
“  evil,  that  in  reducing  the  Gofpel  morality 
“  to  practice  we  fhall  find  full  employment : 

“  and  by  attending  to  thefe  moral  precepts, 

“  rather  than  to  thofe  high  mvfterious  doc- 
trines  which  you  are  preffing  on  us,  we 
fhall  belt  prepare  to  appear  before  God  on 
that  tremendous  day,  when  “  He  fhall 
f4  iudge  every  man  according  to  his  works.” 

y  Vain  v/ifdom  all,  and  falfe  philofophy  1” 
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It  will  at  once  ckftroy  this  flimfv  web,  to 
reply  in  the  words  of  our  bleffed  Saviour, 
and  of  his  beloved  Difciple — “  This  is  the 
“  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom 
he  hath  lent  u  This  is  his  command - 
“  went ,  that  we  fhould  believe  on  the  name 
“  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift  p-.”  In  truth,  if 
we  confider  but  for  a  moment  the  opinions 
of  men  who  argue  thus,  we  mu  ft  be  con¬ 
scious  of  their  abfurdity.  Let  the  modern 
f  nitarian  reduce  the  Goipel  to  a  merefvfteni 
of  ethics,  but  purely  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree 

unreafonable  to  admit  into  our  fcheme  all  the 

-  *  <. 

grand  peculiarities  of  Chriftianitv,  and  havino- 
admitted,  to  neglect  and  think  no  more  of 
them!  fc4  Wherefore*’  (might  the  Socinian 
fay)  44  Wherefore  all  this  coftiy  and  compli- 
46  cated  machinery?  it  is  like  the  Tvchonic 

f  * 

44  aftronomv,  encumbered  and  felf- convicted 
“  by  its  own  complicated  relations  and  ufelefs 
44  perplexities,  it  is  lo  little  like  the  fimpli- 
**  city  of  nature,  it  is  fo  unworthy  of  the  divine 
44  hand,  that  it  even  offends  againft  thofe 
44  rules  of  propriety  which  we  require  to  be 
44  obferved  in  the  imperfect  compofitions  of 
64  the  human  intelledt  (a)^ 


■*  John,  vi.  29.  f  1  John,  iii.  23. 

(a)  Ncc  Dcus  inter!;!,  &c. 
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Well  may  the  Socinian  affume  this  lofty 
tone,  with  thofe  whom  we  are  now  addreffing. 

i  *  •«  *  1 


If  thefe  be  indeed  the  doflrines  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  common  l'enfe  fuggefts  to  us  that  from 
their  nature  and  their  magnitude,  they  de- 
ferve  our  moft  ferious  regard.  It  is  the  very 
theology  of  Epicurus  to  allow  the  exiftence 
of  thefe  “  heavenly  things,”  but  to  deny 

their  connexion  with  human  concerns,  and 

► 

their  influence  on  human  actions.  Befides 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  this  condudl,  we 
might  ftrongly  urge  alfo  in  this  connexion 
the  profaneneis  of  thus  treating  as  matters 
of  fubordinate  confide  ration  thole  parts  of  the 
fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  which  are  lb  ftrongly 
imprefled  on  our  reverence  by  the  dignity  oi 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  relate.  1  his  very 
argument  is  indeed  repeatedly  and  pointedly 
prelfed  by  the  facred  writers 

Nor  is  the  profane  irreverence  of  this 
condudt  more  ftriking  than  its  ingratitude. 
When  from  reading;  that  our  Saviour  was 
^  the  brightnefs  of  his  Father’s  glory,  and 
the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon,  upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,”  we 
go  on  to  confider  the  purpofe  for  which  he 

f  Vide  Heb.  ii.  l,  See. 

came 
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CHAIE  came  on  earth,  and  all  that  he  did  and  fuf- 

:^ere^  f°r  us;  Purely  if  we  have  a  fpark  of 
ingenuoufnefs  left  within  us  we  fhall  con¬ 
demn  ourfelves  as  guilty  of  the  blacked:  in¬ 
gratitude,  in  rarely  noticing,  or  coldly  turn¬ 
ing  away,  on  whatever  fhallow  pretences, 
born  the  contemplation  of  thefe  miracles  of 
mercy,  hoi  thole  baler  minds  however  on 
w  inch  feai  alone  can  operate,  that  motive 
is  luperadded ;  and  we  are  plainly  forewarned, 
both  diredily  and  indirectly,  by  the  example 
or  the  Jewilh  nation,  that  God  wall  not 
^(>ld  them  guiltlels  who  are  thus  unmmd- 
iul  of  his  mod  fignal  ads  of  condefcenfiop 
and  kindnefs.  But  as  this  is  a  quedion  of 
jidie  Re\ elation,  realonings  from  probabi- 
,  not  be  deemed  decifive.  dm  Reve¬ 

lation  therefore  we  mud  appeal  ;  and  with¬ 
out  entering  into  a  laboured  difcudion  of  the 
lubjecf,  which  might  be  to  trefpafs  on  the 
reader’s  #  patience,  I  would  refer  him  to  the 
facred  Writings  themlelves  for  complete  fa- 
tisfaclion.  We  would  earnedly  recommend 
it  to  him  to  weigh  with  the  utmoft  feri- 
oulnels  tiiolc  padeges  of  Scripture  wherein  the 
pceuhai  coci lines  o.i  Chriftiamty  are exprefsly 
mentioned  ,  and  further,  to  attend  with  due 
icgai d  to  the  llludration  and  confirmation, 
which  the  conclulions  refulting  from  thofe 

palfages 
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pafiages  receive  incidentally  from  the  word  Sec  t< 
of  God.  They  who  maintain  the  opinion 
which  we  are  combating,  will  thereby  become 
convinced  that  their’ s  is  indeed  an  unfcriptu - 
ral  Religion;  and  will  learn,  inftcad  of  turn¬ 
ing  off  their  eyes  from  the  grand  peculiarities 
of  Chriftianity,  to  keep  thefe  ever  in  view, 
as  the  pregnant  principles  whence  all  the  reft 
muft  derive  their  origin,  and  receive  their  belt 
iupport 

Let 


*  Any  one  who  wiihes  to  inveftigate  this  fubjeci,  will  do 
well  to  ftudy  attentively  M‘Laurin’s  Eftav  on  Prejudices 
againft  the  Gofpel. — It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  a  few  leading  arguments,  many  ol  them 
thofe  of  the  work  juft  recommended.  Let  him  maturely 
eftimate  the  force  of  thofe  terms,  whereby  the  Apoflle  in  the 
following  pafiages  defignates  and  characterizes  the  whole  of 
the  Chriftian  lyftem.  44  We  preach  Chrift  crucified” — 
44  We  determined  to  knew  nothing  among  you,  fave  Jefus 
4t  Chrift,  and  him  crucified. ”  The  Value  of  tins  argument 
will  be  acknowledged  by  ail  who  conftder,  that  a  fyftem 
is  never  defignated  by  an  immaterial  or  an  inferior  part  ot 
it,  but  by  that  which  conftitutes  its  prime  confideration  and 
eflential  diftindtion.  The  conclufion  fuggefted  by  this  re¬ 
mark  is  confirmed  by  the  Lord’s  Supper  being  the  rite  by 
which  our  Saviour  himfelf  commanded  his  Difciples  to  keep 
him  in  remembrance;  and  indeed  a  fimilar  leffon  is  taught 
by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptilm,  which  fhadows  out  our  fouls 
being  waflied  and  purified  by  the  blood  of  Chrift.  Gl.ferve 
next  the  frequency  with  which  our  Saviour’s  death  and  fuf- 
ferings  are  introduced,  and  how  often  they  are  urged  as  prac¬ 
tical  motives. 
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chap.  Let  us  then  each  for  himfelf  folemnly  afk 
ourfelves,  whether  we  have  fled  for  refuge 
Condufion.  to  the  appointed  hope  ?  And  whether  we  are 

habitually 


<c 


u  The  minds  of  the  .A  pottles  feem  full  of  this  fubjedt. 
Every  thing  put  them  in  mind  of  it;  they  did  not  allow 
“  themfelves  to  have  it  long  out  ot  their  view,  nor  did  any 
“  other  branch  of  fpiritual  inftrudtion  make  them  lofe  fight 
“  of  it.”  Co'nlider  next  that  part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  wherein  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  fome  who  went  about  to 
eftablilh  their  own  righteoufixefs,  and  had  notfubmitted  them¬ 
felves  to  the  l'ighteoufnefs  of  God.  May  not  tins  charge  be 
in  fome  degree  urged,  and  even  more  ftrongly  than  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Jews,  againft  thofe  who  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
Vague,  general,  occafional  thoughts  of  our  Saviour’s  media¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  fource  of  whofe  habitual  complacency,  as  we 
explained  above,  is  rather  their  being  tolerably  well  fatisfied 
with  their  own  characters  and  conduCt?  Yet  St.  Paul  de¬ 
clares  concerning  thofe  of  whom  lie  fpCaks,  as  concerning 
perfons  whofe  fadfituation  could  not  be  too  much  lamented, 
that  he  had  great  heavinefs  and  continual  forrow  in  his  heart, 
adding  hill  more  emphatical  expreifions  of  deep  and  bitter 
regret. 

Let  the  Epifile  to  the  Galatians  be  alfo  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  confidered;  and  let  it  be  fairly  afked,  what  was 
the  particular  in  which  the  Judaizing  Chriflians  were  de* 
festive,  and  the  want  of  which  is  fpoken  of  in  fuch  ftrong 
terms  as  thefe  ;  that  it  fruflrates  the  grace  of  God,  and 
mull  debar  from  all  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Jefus?  The 
Judai2ing  converts  were  not  immoral.  They  feem  to  have 
admitted  the  chief  tenets  concerning  our  Saviour.  Rut 
they  appear  to  have  been  difpofed  to  truft  (not  wholly ,  be  it 
obferved  alfo ,  but  only  in  part)  for  their  acceptance  with 
God,  to  the  Mofaic  inftitutions,  inficad  of  repofing  entirely 

oh 
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habitually  looking  to  it,-  as  to  the  only  fource  sect; 
of  confolation  ?  “  Other  foundation  can  no 
u  man  lay there  is  no  other  ground  of  de- 
pendance,  no  other  plea  for  pardon;  but  here 
there  is  hope,  even  to  the  uttermoft.  Let 
us  labour  then  to  affedc  our  hearts  with  a 
deep  convidtion  of  our  need  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  value  of  his  offered  mediation. 

Let  us  fall  down  humbly  before  the  throne 
of  God,  imploring  pity  and  pardon  in  the 
name  of  the  Son  ot  his  love.  Let  us  befeech 
him  to  give  us  a  true  lpirit  of  repentance, 


on  the  merits  of  Chrift.  Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
when  a  compliance  with  thefe  inftitutions  was  not  regarded 
as  conveying  this  inference,  the  Apoftle  fliewedby  his  own 
conduit,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  criminal ;  whence,  no 
lei's  than  from  the  words  of  the  Epiftle,  it  is  clear  that  the 
offence  of  the  Judaizing  Chriftians  whom  he  condemned, 
was  what  we  have  ft ated ;  that  their  crime  did  not  conftft 
ift  their  obftinately  continuing  to  adhere  to  a  difpenfation 
the  ceremonial  of  which  Chriftianity  had  abrogated,  nor 
yet  that  it  arofe  out  of  the  facrifices  of  the  Leviticai  law 
being  from  their  very  nature  without  efficacy  for  the  blotting 
out  of  fin — Vide  Hebrews,  x,  4.  &cv— It  was  not  that  the 
foundation  on  which  they  built  was  of  a  far.dy  nature,  but 
that  they  built  on  any  ether  foundation  than  that  which 
God  had  laid  in  the  Gofpel ;  it  was  not  that  they  placed 
their  confidence,  either  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  on  a  falfe  or 
a  defective  objedp  but  that  they  did  not  diredt  it  exclusively 
to  the  only  true  objedt  ot  Hope  held  forth  to  us  by  the 
Gofpel. 
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chap,  and  of  hearty  undivided  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jeius.  Let  us  not  be  fatisfied  till  the  cor-* 
diality  of  our  belief  be  confirmed  to  us  by 
that  character  with  which  we  are  furniihed 
by  an  inipired  writer,  “  that  to  as  many  as 
“  believe  Chrift  is  precious;”  and  let  us  ftrive 
to  increafe  daily  in  love  towards  our  bleffed 
Saviour;  and  pray  earnefidy  that  “we  may 
“  be  filled  with  "Joy  and  Peace  in  believing, 
46  that  we  may  abound  in  Hope  through  the 
“power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  Let  us  dili¬ 


gently  put  in  practice  the  diredlions  already 
given  for  cherilhing  and  cultivating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Love  of  Chriit.  With  this  view 
let  us  labour  affiduoufly  to  increafe  in  know¬ 
ledge,  that  our  affedtion  to  the  Lord  who 
bought  us  may  be  deeply  rooted  and  rational. 
By  frequent  meditation  on  the  incidents  of 
our  Saviour’s  life,  and  ftili  more  on  the 
aftonifhing  circumftances  of  his  death ;  by 
often  calling  to  mind  the  ftate  from  which 
he  propofes  to  relcue  us,  and  the  glories  of 
his  heavenly  -kingdom;  by  continual  inter- 
courfe  with  him  of  prayer  and  praife,  of  de- 
pendance  and  confidence  in  dangers,  of  hope 
and  joy  in  our  brighter  hours,  let  11s  endea¬ 
vour  to  keep  him  confhmtly  prefent  to  our 
minds,  and  to  render  all  our  conceptions  of 
him  more  diftindh  lively,  and  intelligent 


The 
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The  title  of  Chriftian  is  a  reproach  to  us,  if  sect. 
we  eftrange  ourfelves  from  Him  after  whom 
we  are  denominated.  The  name  of  Jefusis 
not  to  be  to  us  like  the  Allah  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  a  talifman  or  an  amulet,  to  be  worn 
on  the  arm,  merely  as  an  external  badge  and 
fymbol  of  our  profeffion,  and  to  preferve  us 
from  evil  by  fome  myfterious  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  potency;  but  it  is  to  be  engraven  deeply 
on  the  heart,  there  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  himfelf  in  everlafting  characters.  It  is 
our  fure  and  undoubted  title  to  prefent  peace 
and  future  glory.  The  aflurance  which  this 
title  conveys  of  a  bright  reverfion,  will  lighten 
the  burdens  and  alleviate  the  borrows  of  life; 
and  in  fome  happier  moments,  it  will  impart 
to  us  fomewhat  of  that  fulnefs  of  joy  which 
is  at  God’s  right  hand,  enabling  us  to  join 
even  here  in  the  heavenly  Hofannah,  “  Wor- 
“  thy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  (lain,  to  re- 
“  ceive  power,  and  riches,  and  wifdom,  and 
“  ftrength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blef- 
“  ling  “  Bleffing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 

“  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  fitteth  upon 
“  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  evc5« 

“  and  ever  -j\” 

*  Rev.  v.  12.  fib.  33. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  prevailing  inadequate  Conceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  and  the  SlriUnefs  of 
PRACTICAL  Chrijlianity . 
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chap.  /""XNE  part  of  the  foregoing  title  may  per- 
IVe  V_>/  haps  on  the  firft  view  excite  fome  fur* 
prife  in  fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  have  drawn 
a  hafty  inference  from  the  charges  conveyed 
bv  the  two  preceding  chapters.  It  might 
perhaps  be  expelled,  that  they  who  have 
very  low  conceptions  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  would  be  proportionally  lefs 
indulgent  to  human  frailty;  and  that  they 
who  lay  little  ftrefs  on  ChrilVs  fatisfaction 
for  fin,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  would  be  more  high  and  rigid  in  their 
demands  ol  diligent  endeavours  after  univerfal 
holinefs;  fince  their  fcheme  implies  that  we 
muft  depend  chiefly  011  our  own  exertions 
and  performances  for  our  acceptance  with 
God. 


But 
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But  any  fuch  expeditions  as  thefe  would 
be  greatly  difappointed.  There  is  in  faft  a 
region  of  truth,  and  a  region  of  errors.  They 
who  hold  the  fundamental  do6trines  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  their  due  force,  hold  alfo  in  its  due 
deg  ree  of  purity  the  practical  fyftem  which 
Scripture  inculcates.  But  they  who  explain 
away  the  former,  foften  down  the  latter  alio, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  their  own  de¬ 
fective  fcheme.  It  is  not  from  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  fuperior  amount  of  their  own 
performances,  or  in  the  greater  vigour  of 
their  own  exertions,  that  they  reconcile 
themfelves  to  their  low  views  of  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit;  but  it  fhould  rather  feem  to  be  their 
plan  fo  to  deprefs  the  required  ftandard  of 
practice,  that  no  man  need  fall  fhort  of  it, 
and  that  no  fuperior  aid  can  be  wanted  for 
enabling  us  to  attain  to  it.  It  happens  how¬ 
ever  with  refpeft  to  their' Ample  method  of 
morality,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fhort  ways  to 
knowledge,  of  which  tome  vain  pretenders 
have  vaunted  themfelves  to  be  poffeffed ; 
defpifing  the  beaten  track  in  which  more 
fober  and  humble  fpirits  have  been  content 
to  tread,  they  have  indignantly  ftruck  into 
new  and  untried  paths;  but  thefe  have  failed 

l  2  of 
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of  conducting  them  to  the  right  objeft,  and 
lia\^e  iffued  only  in  ignorance  and  conceit* 

It  feems  in  our  days  to  be  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  provided  a  man  admit 
in  general  terms  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
though  he  neither  know  nor  confider  much 
concerning  the  particulars  of  the  fyftem;  and 
if  he  be  not  habitually  guilty  of  any  of  the 
groffer  vices  againft  his  fellow-creatures,  we 
have  no  great  reafon  to  be  diftatisfied  with 
him,  or  to  question  the  validity  of  his  claim 
to  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Chriftian. 

The  title  implies  no  more  than  a  fort  of  formal, 

* 

general  alien  t  to  Chriftianity  in  the  grofs,  and 
a  degree  of  morality  in  practice,  little  if  at  all 
fuperior  to  that  for  which  we  look  in  a  good 
Deift,  Muflulman,  or  Hindoo. 

Should  any  one  he  difpofed  to  deny  that 
this  is  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  religion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Chriftian  world,  he  might  be 
atked,  whether  if  it  were  proved  to  them 
beyond  difpute  that  Chriftianity  is  a  mere 
forgery,  would  this  occafion  any  great  change 
in  their  conduct  or  habits  of  min  d?  Would 
any  alteration  be  made  in  confequence  of 
this  difcovery,  except  in  a  few  of  their  Spe¬ 
culative 


* 
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culative  opinions,  which,  when  diftindl  from  sect. 
practice,  it  is  a  part  of  their  own  lyftem  to 
think  of  little  confequence;  and  with  regard 
to  public  worfhip,  (knowing  the  good  effedls 
of  religion  upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple)  they  might  fail  think  it  better  to  attend 
occafionally  for  example’s  fake?  Would  not 
a  regard  for  their  charadler,  their  health,  their 
domeftic  and  focial  comforts  ftill  continue, 
to  re  ft  rain  them  from  vicious  excefles,  and 
prompt  them  to  perfift  in  the  difcharge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  prefent  meafure,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  duties  of  their  ftations  r  Would  they 
find  themfelves  difpolfeffed  of  what  had  been 
to  them  hitherto  the  repofitory  of  counfel  and 
inftruftion,  the  rule  of  their  condudt,  their 
habitual  fource  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  con- 
lolation? 

It  were  needlefs  to  put  thefe  queftions. 

They  are  anfwered  in  facft  already  by  the 
lives  of  many  known  unbelievers,  between 
whom  and  thefe  profelfed  Chriftians  even 
the  familiar  aftociates  of  both,  though  men 
of  difcernment  and  oblervation,  would  dil- 
cover  little  difference  either  in  condudt  or 
temper  of  mind.  How  little  then  does 
Chriftianity  deferve  that  title  to  novelty 
and  fiiperiority  which  has  been  almoft  uni- 

L  3  verlally 
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chap,  verfally  admitted;  that  pre-eminence,  as  a 
practical  code,  over  all  other  fy  Items  of  ethics ! 
H  ovv  unmerited  are  the  praiies  which  have 
been  lavifhed  upon  it  by  its  friends;  praifes, 
in  which  even  its  enemies  (not  in  gene¬ 
ral  difpofed  to  make  conceffions  in  its  fa¬ 
vour)  have  lo  often  been  unwarily  drawn 
in  to  acquiefce! 

'Was  it  then  for  this,  that  the  Son  of  God 
condefcended  to  become  our  inftrufior  and 
our  pattern,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
might  tread  in  his  heps  ?  Was  it  for  this  that 
the  apofties  of  Chrift  voluntarily  lubmitted 
to  hunger  and  nakednefs  and  pain,  and  igno¬ 
miny  and  death,  when  forewarned  too  by 
their  Mafter  that  Inch  would  be  their  treat¬ 
ment?  That,  after  all,  then  difciples  fhould 
attain  to  no  higher  a  drain  of  virtue  than  thofe 
who  rejecting  their  Divine  authority,  fhould 
hill  adhere  to  the  old  philofophy? 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objefted,  that  we 
are  forgetting  an  obfervation  which  we  our- 
felves  have  made,  that  Chridiamty  has  railed 
the  general  flandard  of  morals  ;  to  which 
therefore  Infidelity  herfelf  now  finds  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  conform,  availing  herfelf  of  the  pure 
morality  of  Chriftianity,  and  fometimes  w idl¬ 
ing 
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ing  to  ufurp  to  herfelf  the  credit  of  it,  while  sect. 
fhe  ftigmatizes  the  authors  with  the  epi- 
thets  of  ignorant  dupes  or  defigning  irn- 
poftors ! 

/  i 

But  let  it  be  aiked,  are  the  motives  of 
Chriftianity  fo  little  neceffary  to  ‘the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it,  its  principles  to  its  conclufions, 
that  the  one  may  be  fpared  and  yet  the  other 
remain  in  undiminifhed  force?  Still,  then,  its 
Doctrines  are  no  more  than  a  barren  and  in¬ 
applicable  or  at  leaft  an  unneceffary  theory, 
the  place  of  which,  it  may  perhaps  be  added, 
would  be  well  fupplied  by  a  more  Ample  and 
lefs  coftly  fcheme. 

But  can  it  be?  Is  Chriftianity  then  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  creed?  Is  its  practical  in¬ 
fluence  bounded  within  a  few  external  plaufi- 
bilities  ?  Does  its  eflence  confift  only  in  a 
few  fpeculative  opinions,  and  a  few  ufelels 
and  unprofitable  tenets  ?  And  can  this  be 
the  ground  of  that  portentous  diftindtion, 
which  is  fo  unequivocally  made  by  the 
Evangelift  between  thofe  who  accept,  and 
thofe  who  rejedl  the  Gofpel ;  “  He  that 
“  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlafting 
“  life:  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son, 
u  fhall  not  fee  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God 

L  4  “  abideth 
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chap.  “  abideth  on  him?”  This  were  to  run  into 
vcry  error  which  the  bulk  of  profeffed 
Chriftians  would  be  moft  forward  to  con¬ 
demn,  of  making  an  unproductive  faith  the 
rule  of  God’s  future  judgement,  and  the 
ground  of  an  eternal  feparation.  Thus  not 
unlike  the  rival  circumnavigators  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  fetting  out  in  contrary 
directions,  found  themfelves  in  company  at 
the  very  time  they  thought  themfelves  far- 
theft  from  each  other;  fo  the  bulk  of  pro¬ 
feffed  Chriftians  arrive,  though  by  a  diffe¬ 
rent  courfe,  almoft  at  the  very  fame  point, 
and  occupy  nearly  the  fame  ftation  as  a  fet 
of  enthuflafts,  who  alfo  reft  upon  a  barren 
faith,  to  whom  on  the  firft  view  they  might 
be  thought  the  moft  nearly  oppofite,  and 
whole  tenets  they  with  reaion  profefs  to  hold 
in  peculiar  deteftation.  By  what  pernicious 
courtefy  of  language  is  it,  that  this  wretched 
fyftem  has  been  flattered  with  the  name  of 
Chriftianitv  ? 

J 

smanefs  The  morality  of  the  Gofpel  is  not  fo  flight 

chHiiia!  a  ^a^)r^c*  Chnftianity  throughout  the  whole 

nly:  extent  exhibits  proofs  of  its  divine  original, 

and  its  practical  precepts  are  no  lefs  pure 
than  its  doftrines  are  fublime.  Can  the 
compafs  of  language  furnilh  injunctions  ftric- 

ter 
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ter  in  their  meafure  or  larger  in  their  corn-  s  E  c  T- 
prehenfion,  than  thofe  with  which  the  word 
of  God  abounds;  44  Whatfoever  ye  do  in  veord 
44  or  deed)  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
66  Tefus;” — 44  Be  ye  holy,  for  God  is  holy 


Be  ye  perfeti  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
44  Heaven  h  perfect”  We  are  commanded 
to  perfect  holinefs,  to  go  on  unto  perfec¬ 
tion . 

Such  are  the  Scripture  admonitions;  and 
jfurely  they  to  whom  luch  admonitions  are 
addrelfed,  may  not .  fafely  acquiefce  in  low 
attainments  :  a  conclufion  to  which  we  are 
led  as  well  by  the  force  of  the  expreflions  by 
which  Chriftians  are  characterized  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  by  the  radical  change,  which  is  re- 
prefented  as  taking  place  in  every  man  on 
his  becoming  a  real  Chriftian.  44  Every  one,” 
it  is  faid,  44  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth 
46  himfelf  even  as  God  is  pure:”  true  Chril- 
tians  are  faid  to  be  46  partakers  of  the  Di- 
44  vine  nature;” — 44  to  be  created  anew  in 
the  image  of  God;” — 44  to  be  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft.”  The  effects  of  which 
imift  appear  44  in  all  goodnefs,  and  righteoul- 
44  nefs,  and  truth.” 

Great 
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chap.  Great  as  was  the  progrefs  which  the 
_ ,  apoftle  Paul  had  made  in  all  virtue,  he  de¬ 
clares  of  himfelf  that  he  ftill  preftes  forward, 
u  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind, 
66  and  reaching  forth  unto  the  things  which 
“  are  before.”  lie  prays  for  his  beloved  con¬ 
verts,  “  that  they  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
“  fulnefs  of  God;”  “  that  they  may  be  filled 
“  with  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs “  that 
Ci  they  might  waik  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto 
a  all  pleating,  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
“  work.”  And  from  one  of  the  petitions, 
which  our  Hefted  Saviour  inferts  in  that 
form  of  prayer  which  he  has  given  as  a 
model  for  our  imitation,  we  may  infer  that 
the  habitual  lentirnent  of  our  hearts  oueht 

o 

to  be,  “  Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it 
u  is  in  Heaven .” 


These  few  extradls  from  the  word  of 
God  w  ill  ferve  abundantly  to  evince  the 
JirtElnefis  of  the  Chriftian  morality;  but  this 
point  will  be  Pill  more  fully  eftablifhed,  wheii 
we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  r u  1  i ng principles 
of  the  Chriftian  character. 


And  its  ef-  I  APPREHEND 

fentialna-  '  .  n.  r 

mre  opened  raCteriitic  or  true 

Stnd  ftaietL 


the  eftential  practical  cha- 
Chriftians  to  be  this :  that 

relying 
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relying  on  the  promifes  to  repenting  Tinners  sect, 
of  acceptance  through  the  Redeemer,  they 
have  renounced  and  abjured  all  other  mat¬ 
ters,  and  have  cordially  and  unrefervedly  de¬ 
voted  themlelves  to  God.  This  is  indeed 
the  very  figure  which  baptifm  daily  repre- 
fents  to  us:  like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  we 
there  brine:  our  infant  to  the  altar,  we  con- 

O 

fecrate  him  to  the  fervice  of  his  proper'  owner , 
and  vow  in  his  name  eternal  hoftilities  again  ft 
all  the  enemies  of  his  falvation.  After  the 
lame  manner  Chriftians  are  become  the 
fworn  enemies  of  fin;  they  wiii  henceforth 
hold  no  parley  with  it,  they  will  allow  it  in 
no  fhape,  they  will  admit  it  to  no  compofition; 
the  war  which  they  have  denounced  a°;ainft  it 
is  cordial,  univerfal,  irreconcileable. 

But  this  is  not  all — It  is  now  their  de¬ 
termined  purpofe  to  yield  themfelves  with¬ 
out  refer ve  to  the  reafonable  fervice  of  their 
rightful  fovereign.  66  They  are  not  their 
u  own:” — their  bodily  and  mental  faculties, 
their  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  their 
jfubftance,  their  authority,  their  time,  their 
influence;  all  thefe,  they  confider  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  not  for  their  own  gratification, 
but  as  To  many  inftruments  to  be  confecrated 

to 
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.  to  the  honour  of  God  and  employed  in  his  fer- 
,  vice.  I  his  is  the  mafter  principle  to  which 
every  other  mull  be  Ipbordinate.  Whatever 
may  have  been  hitherto  their  ruling  paffion ; 
whatever  hitherto  their  leading  purfuit;  whe¬ 
ther  fenfual,  or  intelledual,  of  fcience,  of 
tafre,  of  fancy,  or  of  feeling,  it  mull  now 
pofiefs  but  a  fecondary  place;  or  rather  (to 
lpeak  more  correftly)  it  mu  ft  exift  only  at 
the  pleafure  of  its  true  and  legitimate  fupe- 
rior,  and  be  put  altogether  under  its  dire&ion 
and  controul. 

Thus  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Chrirlianity 
“  to  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
“  obedience  of  Chrift.”  They  who  really 
feel  its  power,  are  refolved  “  to  live  no  longer 
“  t0  thcmfelves,  but  to  him  that  died  for 

them:  they  know  indeed  their  own  in¬ 
firmities  ;  they  know,  that  the  way  on  which 
they  have  entered  is  ftraight  and  difficult,  but 
they  know  too  the  encouraging  aflurance. 
“  They  who  wait  on  the  Lord  fliall  renew 
“  their  ftrength,”  and  reiving  on  this  ani- 
mating  declaration,  they  deliberately  purpofe 
that,  lo  fai  as  they  may  be  able,  the  grand  go¬ 
verning  maxim  of  their  future  lives  fliall  be 
“  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God” 


Behol© 
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Behold  here  the  feminal  principle,  which 
contains  within  it,  as  in  an  embryo  ftate,  the 
rudiments  of  all  true  virtue  ;  which  finking 
deep  its  roots,  though  feeble  perhaps  and 
lowly  in  its  beginnings,  yet  iilently  progreffive, 
and  almoft  infenfibly  maturing,  will  fhortly, 
even  in  the  bleak  and  churl ifh  temperature  of 
this  world,  lift  up  its  head  and  fpread  abroad 
its  branches,  bearing  abundant  fruits ;  pre¬ 
cious  fruits  of  refrefhment  and  confolation,  of 
which  the  boafted  produdls  of  philofophy  are 
but  fickly  imitations,  void  of  fragrance  and  of 
flavour.  But, 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor  &  cceleftis  origo. 

At  length  it  fhall  be  tran  (planted  into  its  na¬ 
tive  region,  and  enjoy  a  more  genial  climate, 
and  a  kindlier  foil;  and,  burfting  forth  into 
full  luxuriance,  with  unfading  beauty  and  un- 
exhaufted  odours,  fliall  flourifh  for  ever  in  the 
paradife  of  God. 
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But  while  the  fervants  of  Chrifl  continue 
in  this  life,  glorious  as  is  the  ifiue  of  their 
labours,  they  receive  but  too  many  humili¬ 
ating  memorials  of  their  remaining  imper- 
fedlions,  and  they  daily  find  reafon  to  con- 
fefs,  that  they  cannot  do  the  things  that  they 
would.  Their  determination ,  however,  is  ft  ill 

unfhaken. 
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c  h  a  p.  unfhaken,  and  it  is  the  fixed  defire  of  their 
hearts  to  improve  in  all  holinefs — and  this, 
let  it  be  obferved,  on  many  accounts.  Va¬ 
rious  paffions  concur  to  pufh  them  forward  ; 
they  are  urged  on  by  the  dread  of  failure,  in 
this  arduous  but  neceffary  work;  they  truh 
not,  where  their  all  is  at  hake,  to  lively 
emotions,  or  to  internal  impreffions  however 
warm;  the  example  of  Chrih  is  their  pattern, 
the  word  of  God  is  their  rule:  there  they 
read,  that  “  without  holinefs  no  man  fhall  fee 
“  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  defcription  of  real 
Chriftians,  that  44  they  are  gradually  changed 
“  into  the  image  of  their  Divine  Maher;”  and 
they  dare  not  allow  themfelves  to  believe  their 
title  lure,  except  fo  far  as  they  can  difcern  in 
themfelves  the  growing  traces  of  this  blefled 
refemblance. 

It  is  not  merely  however  by  the  fear  of 
mifery,  and  the  dehre  of  happinefs,  that  they 
are  actuated  in  their  endeavours  to  excel  in 
all  holinefs;  they  love  it  for  its  own  fake; 
nor  is  it  folcly  by  the  fenfe  of  lelf-intereh  (a 
principle  it  muh  be  confeffed  of  an  inferior 
order,  though  often  unreafonably  condemned) 
that  they  are  influenced  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  favour.  This  determination  has  its 

foundations 
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foundations  indeed  in  a  deep  and  humiliating 
lenfe  of  his  exalted  Majefty  and  infinite 
power,  and  of  their  own  extreme  inferi¬ 
ority  and  littlenefs,  attended  with  a  fettled 
convidHon  of  its  beins;  their  duty  as  his  crea- 

W  m- 

tures,  to  fubmit  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
their  great  Creator.  But  thefe  aweful  im- 
preffions  are  relieved  and  ennobled  by  an  ad¬ 
miring  fenfe  of  the  infinite  perfedlions  and 
infinite  amiablenefs  of  the  Divine  Character; 
animated  by  a  confiding  though  humble  hope 
of  his  fatherly  kindnels  and  protedtion  ;  and 
quickened  by  the  grateful  recolledtion  of  im- 
menfe  and  continually  increafing  obligations. 
This  is  the  Chriftian  love  of  God!  A  love 
compounded  of  admiration,  of  preference,  of 
hope,  of  truft,  of  joy;  chaftiled  by  reveren¬ 
tial  awe,  and  wakeful  with  continual  gra¬ 
titude* 

I  would  here  exprefs  myfelf  with  cau¬ 
tion,  left  I  fhould  inadvertently  wound  the 
heart  of  fome  weak  but  fincere  believer. 
The  elementary  principles  which  have  been 
above  enumerated,  may  exift  in  various  de¬ 
grees  and  proportions.  A  difference  in  na¬ 
tural  dilpofition,  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
paft  life,  and  in  numberlefs  other  particulars, 

may 
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c  H  a  p.  may  occafion  a  great  difference  in  the  predo- 
minant  tempers  of  different  Chriftians.  In 
one  the  love,  in  another  the  fear  of  God  may 
have  the  afcendancy;  truft  in  one,  and  in 
another  gratitude;  but  in  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
grees,  a  cordial  complacency  in  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Divine  Being,  an  exalted  fenfe 
of  his  perfections,  a  grateful  impreffion  of 
his  goodnefs,  and  a  humble  hope  of  his  fa¬ 
vour,  are  common  to  them  all. — Common — 
the  determination  to  devote  themfelves  with¬ 
out  exceptions,  to  the  fervice  and  glory  of 
God. — Common — the  defire  of  holinefs  and 
of  continual  progrefs  towards  perfection. — • 
Common — an  abating  confcioufnefs  of  their 
own  unworthinefs,  and  of  their  many  re¬ 
maining  infirmities,  which  interpofe  fo  often 
to  corrupt  the  fimplicity  of  their  intentions, 
to  thwart  the  execution  of  their  purer  pur- 
pofes,  and  fruftrate  the  refolutions  of  their 
better  hours. 

But  fome  perhaps,  who  will  not  direCtly 
oppofe  the  conclufions  for  which  we  have 
been  contending,  may  endeavour  to  elude 
them.  It  may  be  urged,  that  to  reprefent 
them  as  of  general  application,  is  going 
much  too  far;  and  however  true  in  the 
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cafe  of  fbme  individuals  of  a  higher  order, 
it  may  be  aflerted  they  are  not  applicable 
to  ordinary  Chriftians;  from  thefe  fo  much 
will  not  finely  be  expended;  and  here  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  a  fecret  reference  to  that 
fuppoied  mitigation  of  the  requifitions  of  the 
divine  Law  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation. 
which  we  have  already  noticed  as  being  too 
prevalent  among  profeffing  Chriftians.  °This 
is  lo  important  a  point  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  palled  over:  let  us  call  in  the  authority 
of  Scripture;  where  the  difficulty  is  not  to 
find  proofs,  but  to  leledt  with  dilcretion  from 
the  multitude  which  pour  in  upon  us.  Here 
alio,  as  in  former  inftances,  the  pofitive  in- 
jun&ions  of  Scripture  are  confirmed  and  il- 
luftrated  by  various  confiderations  and  infe¬ 
rences,  fuggefted  by  other  parts  of  the  facred 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  fame  infallible 
conclufion. 


In  the  firft  place,  the  precepts  are  exprefled  Precept? 
in  the  moft  general  terms;  there  is  no  hint  terras.^ 
given,  that  any  persons  are  at  liberty  to  con¬ 
ceive  themfelves  exempted  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  them ,  and  in  any  who  are  difpofed 
to  mge  Inch  a  plea  of  exemption,  it  may  well 
excite  the  moft  fei ious  apprehenhon  to  con¬ 
fer  how  the  plea  would  be  received  by  an 
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earthly  tribunal:  no  weak  argument  this  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  know  how  often  God  is  there  repre- 
fented  as  reafoning  with  mankind  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  have  eftabliffied  for  their 
dealings  with  each  other. 


cepts^w  But  in  tlle  next  P^ce  the  precepts  of  the 
(efukinr16  GofPel  contaia  within  themfelves  abundant 
fionscuml  Proofs  of*  Aeir  univerfal  application,  iiiaf- 
chrjftian*!  muc^  as  they  are  grounded  on  circumftances 
and  relations  common  to  all  Chriftians,  and 
of  the  benefits  of  which,  even  our  Objec¬ 
tors  themfelves  (though  they  would  evade 
the  pra&ical  deduftions  from  them)  would 
not  be  willing  to  relinquilh  their  fhare. 
Chriftians  “  are  not  their  own”  becaufe 
6<  they  are  bought  with  a  price'”  they  are 
not  “  to  live  unto  themfelves,  but  to  him 
u  that  died  for  them'”  they  are  commanded 
to  do  the  moft  difficult  duties,  “  that  they 
may  be  the  children  of  their  Father  which 
is  in  heaven;”  and  “  except  a  man  be 
born  again  of  the  Spirit”  (thus  again  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  fons  of  God)  “  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  It  is 
“  becaufe  they  are  fons”  that  God  has  given 
them  what  in  Scripture  language  is  flyled 
the  fpint  oj  adoption .  It  is  only  of  u  as  many 
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H  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Godf  that  it  is 
declared  that  “  they  are  the  fens  of  God;” 
and  we  are  exprefsly  warned  (in  order  as  it 
were  to  prevent  any  fuch  loofe  profeffion  of 
Chrifhamty  as  that  which  we  are  here  coin- 
bating)  “  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
“  Chrift,  he  is  none  of  his ”  In  fliort,  Chriff 
tians  in  general  are  every  where  denominated 
the fervanis  and  the  children  of  God,  and  are 
required  to  lerve  him  with  that  fubmiffive 
obedience,  and  that  affectionate  promptitude 

of  duty,  which  belong  to  thofe  endearing  re¬ 
lations. 


i1  -i 

\  ft 


Estimate  next,  the  force  of  that  well- 
known  paflage — “  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord 
“  th7  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with 
a// thy  ftrength!”  The  injunction  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  on  us,  as  it  were,  to  fiience  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  the  caviller,  and  to  fix  the  mofl 
inconfiderate  mind.  And  though,  for  the 
lake  of  argument,  we  thou  Id  concede  for  the 
prefent,  that,  under  the  qualifications  formerly 
fuggejled,  an  ardent  and  vigorous  affe&ion 
weie  not  indilpenlably  required  of  us;  vet 
furely  if  the  words  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
the  lead  which  cam  be  intended  by  them  is 
that  fettled  predominant  efteetn  and  cordial 
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chap,  preference  for  which  we  are  now  contend- 
ing.  The  conclufion  which  this  paffage 
forces  on  us,  is  ftrikingly  confirmed  by  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  wherein  the  love  of  God 
is  pofitively  commended  to  the  whole  of  a 
Chriftian  church  or  wherein  the  want  of 
it  'f-,  or  wherein  its  not  being  the  chief  and 
ruling  affeftion,  is  charged  on  perfons  pro- 
feffing  themfelves  Chriftians,  as  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  difprove  their  claim  to  that  appella¬ 
tion,  or  as  being  equivalent  to  denying  it^. 
Let  not  therefore  any  deceive  themfelves  by 
imagining,  that  only  an  abfolute  unqualified 
renunciation  of  the  defire  of  the  favour  of 
God  is  here  condemned.  God  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  divided  affe&ion;  a  Jingle  heart, 
and  a  Jingle  eye  are  in  exprefs  terms  declared 
to  be  indifpenfably  required  of  us.  We  are 
ordered,  under  the  figure  of  amaffing  hea- 
venly  treafure,  to  make  the  favour  and  fer- 
vice  of  God  our  chiej '  purfuit,  for  this  very 
reafon,  becaufe  “  where  our  treafure  is ,  there 
“  will  our  hearts  be  alfo .”  It  is  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  in  {peaking  of  particular  vices,  fuch 
phrales  are  often  ufed  in  Scripture,  as  fuggeft 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

f  1  John,  iii.  17. — Rom.  xvi.  18.— Compared  with 
Philip,  iii.  19. 

X  2  Tim.  iii.  4. 
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that  their  criminality  mainly  confifts in  draw-  sect. 
mg  away  the  heart  from  Him  who  is  the  I- 
juft  objed  of  its  preference;  and  that  fins, 
which  we  might  think  very  different  in  cri¬ 
minality,  aie  claffed  together,  becaule  they' 
all  agree  in  this  grand  charader.  Nor  is 
this  preference  afferted  only  over  affedions 
M'hich  are  vicious  in  themfelves,  and  to 
which  therefore  Chriftianity  might  well  be 
fuppofed  hoftile;  but  over  thofe  alfo  which 
in  their  juft  meafure  are  not  only  lawful,  but 
even  moll  ftrongly  enjoined  on  us.  “  He 
’  that  loveth  rather  and  mother  more  than 
“  me,  fays  our  bleffed  Saviour,  “  is  not 
worthy  of  me;  “and  he  that  loveth  Ion 
,  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me  *.  The  Ip i tit  of  thele  injundions 
harmonizes  with  many  commendations  in 
Scripture  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  ; 
as  well  as  with  that  ftrong  expreffion  of  dif- 
guft  and  abhorrence  with  which  the  luke- 
wa tin,  thole  that  aie  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
are  fpoken  of  as  being  more  loathfome  and 

offenfive  than  even  open  and  avowed  ene¬ 
mies. 


Another  clafs  of  inftances  tending  to  the 
fame  point  is  furniihed  by  thofe  many  paf- 
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chap,  fages  of  Scripture,  wherein  the  promoting  of 
v, J ^le  °f  God  is  commanded  as  our  fu- 

preme  and  univerfal  aim,  and  wherein  the 
honour  due  unto  Him  is  declared  to  be  that 
in  which  he  will  allow  no  competitor  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  On  this  head  indeed  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are,  if  poffible,  more  peremptory 
than  on  the  former;  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  full  as  to  render  particular  citations  un- 
necelfary  to  thole  who  have  ever  fo  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  word  of  God. 

» 

To  put  the  lame  thing  therefore  in  an¬ 
other  light.  All  who  have  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  mufl  confefs  that  idolatry  is  the  crime 
againft  which  God’s  higheft  relentment  is 
expreffed,  and  his  fevered:  punifhment  de¬ 
nounced.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves. 
It  is  not  in  bowing  the  knee  to  idols  that 
idolatry  conlifts,  lb  much  as  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  homage  of  the  heart;  as  in  feeling  to¬ 
wards  them  any  of  that  lupreme  love,  or 
reverence,  or  gratitude,  which  God  referves 
to  himfelf  as  his  own  exclulive  prerogative. 
On  the  lame  principle,  whatever  elfe  draws 
off  the  heart  from  him,  engroffes  our  prime 
Regard,  and  holds  the  chief  place  in  our  ef- 
teem  and  affedlions,  that ,  in  the  eftimation  of 
reafon,  is  no  lefs  an  idol  to  us,  than  an  image 
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of  wood  or  done  would  be;  before  which  SECT' 
we  fhould  fall  down  and  worfhip.  Think 
not  this  a  ftrained  analogy;  it  is  the  very 
language  and  argument  of  infpiration.  The 
fervant  of  God  is  commanded  not  to  fet  up 
his  idol  in  his  Heart ;  and  fenfuality  and  co- 
vetoufnefs  are  repeatedly  termed  Idolatry . 

The  fame  God  who  declares — 46  My  glory 
will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my 
praife  to  graven  images ”  declares  alfo — 

“Let  not  the  wife  man  glory  in  his  wifdom, 

“  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
“might;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
“  riches  “  No  fleflu  may  glory  in  his 
“  prefence ;”  “  he  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory 
44  in  the  Lord/’  The  fudden  vengeance  byr 
which  the  vain-glorious  oftentation  of  Herod 
was  punifhed,  when,  acquiefcing  in  the  fer- 
vile  adulation  of  an  admiring  multitude,  “  he 
“  gave  not  God  the  glory”  is  a  dreadful 
comment  on  thefe  injunctions. 


These  aweful  declarations,  it  is  to  be  Extreme 
feared,  are  little  regarded.  Let  the  Great,  of  the 
and  the  Wife,  and  the  Learned,  and  the  Sue-  tioned  coa- 
cefsful,  lay  them  ferioufly  to  heart,  and  labour  fldtutiwis' 
habitually  to  confider  their  fuperiority,  whe- 
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C  ”VA  Pl  ther  derived  from  nature,  or  ftudy,  or  for. 
lUUe>as  the  unmerited  bounty  of  God.  This 
reflection  will  naturally  tend  to  produce  a 
dilpofition,  in  all  refpedls  the  oppolite  to  that 
proud  felf-complacency  fo  apt  to  grow  upon 
tne  human  heart :  a  difpofition  honourable 
L°  God,  and  ufeful  to  man,  a  temper  com- 
pol'ed  of  reverence,  humility,  and  gratitude, 
and  delighting  to  be. engaged  in  the  praifes, 
and  employed  in.  the  benevolent  fervice  of 
the  univerfal  Benefa&or, 

*  / 

But,  to  return  to  our  fu bj eel,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  be  remarked,  that  here  as  in  the 
former  inflances,  the  characters  of  the  righ¬ 
teous  and  of  the  wicked,'  as  delineated^ 
Scripture,  exactly  correfpond  with  the  re- 
prelentations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
Scripture  injunctions, 

The  neceflity  of  this  cordial  unreferved 
devotednefs  to  the  glory  and  fervice  of  God, 
as  being  indifpenfable  to  the  character  of  the 
true  Chrifhan,  has  been  infilled  on  at  the 
greatei  length,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  extreme  importance,  but  alio  becaufe  it 
appears  to  be  a  duty  too  generally  overlook¬ 
ed.  Once  well  eftablifhed,  it  will  ferve  as  a 
fundamental  piipciple  both  for  the  govern¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  the  heart  and  regulation  of  the  con-  sect. 
du£t;  and  will  prove  eminently  ufeful  in  the 
decifion  of  many  practical  cafes,  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  bring  under  the  undif- 
puted  operation  of  any  lubordinate  or  appro¬ 
priate  rule. 

i 

Sect.  II. 

AND  now,  having  endeavoured  to  efta- 
bliffi  the  ftri&nefs,  and  to  afcertain  the  effien- 
tial  character  of  true  praftical  Chriftianity, 
let  us  inveftigate  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
practical  fyftem  of  the  bulk  of  profefted 
Chriftians  among  ourfelves  *. 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  the  whole  General 

r  .  notion  of 

was  often  viewed  from  radical 
fuch  a  diftance  as  to  be  feen  only  in  the  ty  amongft 
grofs.  We  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  (hall  find 
too  much  caufe  for  believing  that  they  who 
approach  a  little  nearer,  and  do  difcover  in 

*  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  it  is  not  the 
objea  of  this  work  to  animadvert  on  the  vices,  defe&s,  and 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  times,  except  fo  far  as  they  are 
received  into  the  prevading  religious  fyftem,  or  are  tole¬ 
rated  by  it,  and  are  not  thought  fufficient  to  prevent  a  man 
from  being  efteemed  on  the  whole  a  very  tolerable  Chrif- 
fian. 

Chriftianity 


tne  nuiK.  ot 
nominal 
Cliriltians, 
Rated  and 
illuftrated. 


fubjetft  of  Religion 
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chap.  Chriftianity  fomewhat  of  a  diftinct  form,  yet 
come  not  clofe  enough  to  difcern  her  pecu¬ 
liar  lineaments  and  conformation.  The  wri- 
tci  mutt  not  be  underflood  to  mean  that  the 
feveral  mifconceptions,  which  he  fhall  have 
occafion  to  point  out,  will  be  generally  found 
to  ex  Hr  with  any  thing  like  precifion,  much 
lefs  that  they  are  regularly  digefted  into  a 
fyftem;  nor  will  it  he  expected  they  all  lhould 
meet  in  the  lame  perlon,  nor  that  they  will 

not,  ^  f°und  in  different  people,  and  under 
different  circumftances,  varioufly  blended, 
combined,  and  modified.  It  will  be  enough 
n  we  fucceed  in  tracing  out  great  and  gene¬ 
ral  outlines.  The  human  countenance  may 
be  well  defcribed  by  its  general  characters, 
though  infinitely  varied  by  the  peculiarities 
which  belong  to  different  individuals,  and 
often  by  fuch  fhades  and  minuteneffes  of  dif- 
fci  ence,  as  though  abundantly  obvious  to  our 
peiceptions,  yet  would  exceed  the  power  of 

definition  to  dilcriminate,  or  even  of  language 
to  exprefs. 

A  very  eri oneous  notion  appears  to  pre¬ 
vail  concerning  the  true  nature  of  Religion. 
Religion,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  already 
Rated,  (the  importance  of  the  fubjeft  will 
cwcufe  repetition)  may  be  confidered  as  the 

implantation 
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implantation  of  a  vigorous  and  a&ive  prin-  sect* 
ciple ;  it  is  feated  in  the  heart,  where  its  au- 
thority  is  recognized  as  iupreme,  whence  by 
degrees  it  expels  whatever  is  oppofed  to  it, 
and  where  it  gradually  brings  all  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  defires  under  its  complete  control 
and  regulation. 

But  though  the  heart  be  its  fpecial  refi- 
dence,  it  may  be  faid  to  poffefs  in  a  degree 
the  ubiquity  of  its  Divine  Author.  Every 
endeavour  and  purfuit  muff  acknowledge  its 
prefence;  and  whatever  receives  not  its  fa- 
cred  Ramp,  is  to  be  condemned  as  inherently 
defective,  and  is  to  be  at  once  relinquifhed. 

It  is  like  the  principle  of  vitality,  which,  ani¬ 
mating  every  part,  lives  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  human  body,  and  communicates  its 
kindly  influence  to  the  Imalleft  and  remoteft 
fibres  of  the  frame.  But  the  notion  of  Re¬ 
ligion  entertained  by  many  among  us  feems 
altogether  different.  They  begin  indeed,  in 
fubmiffion  to  her  clear  prohibitions,  by  fenc¬ 
ing  off  from  the  field  of  human  adlion,  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftridt,  which,  though  it  in  many  parts 
bear  fruits  on  which  they  cart  a  longing 
eye,  they  cannot  but  confefs  to  be  forbidden 
ground.  They  next  affign  to  Religion  a 
portion,  larger  or  fmalier  according  to  what¬ 
ever 
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C  H  A  P.  ever  may  be  their  circumftances  and  views 
■  •  m  which  however  flie  is  to  poffefs  mereR 

a  qualified  junfdiaion,  and  having  f0  done 
t  icy  conceive  that  without  let  or  hindrance 
hey  have  a  right  to  range  at  will  over  the 
ipacious  remainder.  Religion  can  claim  only 

tim  !  PTrtl0n  °f  tHeir  th°UShts’  ^eir 
time,  their  fortune,  and  influence;  and  of 

the  e,  or  perhaps  of  any  of  them,  if  they 

;;;::kC  61  ^  ;h,nS  of  *  liberal  allowance, 
he  may  well  be  fatisfied:  the  reft  is  now 

ten  own  to  do  what  the^  will  with;  they 
have  paid  their  tythes,  fay  mther  their  com¬ 
petition,  the  demands  of  the  Church  are  fa- 
tiMieo,  and  they  may  furely  be  permitted  to 

fcas  “ 


It  is  Icarcely  poffible  to  Rate  too  ftrondy 


General 

ccnfe-  ^ 

quenccs  of  f  LW  iL^hC  IOO  ltlOHO'K 

t  ,eahove-  "  mi chief  which  refults  from  this  funda 

e,rer-  "  erron  At  the  ha  me  time  its  confe- 
quences  are  Jo  natural  and  obvious,  that  one 

that  p  a  7Cely  P°me  not  t0  forefee 

ma  dKiymuftm fallibly  follow.  The  greateft 

l  .  /  human  adions  is  confidered  as  indif- 

tual  vices,  and  are  decent  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  religious  duties;  if  they  do  not  ftray 
into  the  forbidden  ground,  if  they  r cfpeft  the 

rights 
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rights  of  the  conceded  allotment,  what  more  sect. 
can  be  expefied  from  them  ?  Inftead  of  keep-  v^r^J 
big  at  a  diftance  from  all  fin ,  in  which  alone 
eonfifts  our  fafety,  they  will  be  apt  not  to  care 
how  near  they  approach  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  boundary  line;  if  they  have  not  ac¬ 
tually  palled  it,  there  is  no  harm  done,  it  is  no 
trefpafs.  Thus  the  fr  ee  and  active  fpirit  of 
Religion  is  “  cribbed  and  hemmed  in  (he  is 
checked  in  her  dilpofition  to  expand  her  terri¬ 
tory,  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  her  influence. 

She  muft  keep  to  her  preferibed  confines,  and 
every  attempt  to  extend  them  will  be  -refitted 
as  an  encroachment. 

i  j  -•  -  -  -  .  ,  . 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  whatever  can 
be  gained  rrom  her  allotment,  or  whatever 
can  be  taken  in  from  the  forbidden  around, 
will  be  fo  much  of  addition  to  that  land  of 
liberty,  where  men  may  roam  at  large,  free 
from  reftraint  or  moleftation,  they  will  of 
courfe  be  conftantly,  and  almoft  infenfibly, 
ftraitemng  and  preffing  upon  the  limits  of 
the  religious  allotment  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other,  will  be  removing  back  a  little 
farther  and  farther  the  fence  which  abridges 
them  on  the  fide  of  the  forbidden  ground* 

If  Religion  attempt  for  a  time  to  defend  her 
frontier,;  fhe  by  degrees  gives  way.  The 

Ipace 
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chap,  fpace  fhe  occupies  diminiflies  till  it  be  fcarcely 
difcernible ;  whilft,  her  fpirit  extinguilhed, 
and  her  force  deftroyed,  fhe  is  little  more 
than  the  nominal  polfeffor  even  of  the  con- 
traded  limits  to  which  fhe  has  been  avowedly 
reduced. 


The  pre¬ 
ceding 
ftatement 
confirmed 
by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  vari¬ 
ous  claftes 
of  nominal 
Cbriflians. 


T  his  it  is  to  be  feared  is  but  too  faithful 
a  reprefentation  of  the  general  ftate  of  things 
among  ourfelves.  The  promotion  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  polfeffion  of  his  favour, 
are  no  longer  recognized  as  the  objeds  of 
our  higheft  regard,  and  mart  ftrenuous  en¬ 
deavours  ;  as  furnifhing  to  us,  a  vigorous, 
habitual,  and  univerfal  principle  of  adion- 
We  let  up  for  ourfelves :  we  are  become  our 
own  mafters.  The  fenfe  of  conftant  ho¬ 
mage  and  continual  fervice  is  irklbme  and 
galling  to  us;  and  we  rejoice  in  being  eman¬ 
cipated  from  it,  as  from  a  ftate  of  bafe  and 
iervile  villainage.  Thus  the  very  tenure 
and  condition,  by  which  life  and  all  its  pof- 
feffions  are  held,  undergo  a  total  change  : 
our  faculties  and  powers  are  now  our  own  : 
whatever  we  have  is  regarded  rather  as  a 
property  than  as  a  truft  ;  or  if  there  ftill 
exift  the  remembrance  of  fome  paramount 
claim,  we  arc  latisfied  with  an  occafional 
acknowledgment  of  a  nominal  right ;  we  pay 

our 
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our  pepper  corn,  and  take  our  eftates  to  our-  sect. 
felves  in  full  and  free  enjoyment. 

K 

<0  r  .  ,  ,  .  .  (  t 

He  nce  it  is  that  fo  little  fenfe  of  refpon- 
fibility  feems  attached  to  the  poffeffion  of  high 
rank,  or  iplendid  abilities,  or  affluent  for¬ 
tunes,  or  other  means  or  inftruments  of  ufe- 
fulnefs.  The  inftruftive  admonitions,  u  eive 
4<  an  account  of  thy  flewardfhip,” — ~u  occupy 
till  I  come;”  are  forgotten.  Or  if  it  be 
acknowledged  by  fome  men  of  larger  views 
than  ordinary,  that  a  reference  is  to  be  had 
to  fome  principle  fuperior  to  that  of  our  own 
gratification,  it  is,  at  befl,  to  the  good  of 
fociety,  or  to  the  welfare  of  our  families: 
and  even  then  the  obligations  refill  tino*  from 
thefe  relations,  are  feldom  enforced  on  us  by 
any  higher  fan&ions  than  thofe  of  family 
comfort,  and  of  worldly  intereft  or  efiima- 
tion.  Befides;  v/hat  multitudes  of  perfons 
are  there,  people  without  families,  in  pri¬ 
vate  flat  ions,  or  of  a  retn*ed  turn,  to  whom 
they  are  fcarcely  held  to  apply!  and  what 
multitudes  of  cafes  to  which  it  would  be 
thought  unneceflary  fcrupulofity  to  extend 
them!  Accordingly  we  find  in  ja£l ,  that  the 
generality  or  mankind  among;  the  higher 
order,  in  the  formation  of  their  fchemes,  in 

the 
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the  feleftion  of  their  ftudies,  in  the  choice  of 
their  place  of  refidence,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  diftribution  of  their  time,  ift  their 
thoughts,  converfation,  and  amufements,  are 
confidered  as  being  at  liberty,  if  there  be  no 
actual  vice,  to  conlult  in  the  main  their  own 


gratification. 


The  Idle 
and  DilTi- 
pated. 


Thus  the  generous  and  wakeful  Ipirit  of 
Chnftian  Benevolence,  feeking  and  finding 
every  where  occafions  for  its  exercife,  is  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  a  fyftem  of  decent  feljiJJinefs  is 
avowedly  eftabiithed  in  its  ftead";  a  fyftem 
fcarcely  more  to  be  abjured  for  its  impiety, 
than  to  be  abhorred  for  its  cold  infenfibility 
to  the  opportunities  of  diffufing  happinefs. 

Have  we  no  families,  or  are  they  provided 
“  ■  Are  we  wealthy,  and  bred  to  no  pro- 

feflion?  Are  we  young  and  lively,  and  in 
the  gaiety  and  vigour  of  youth?  Surely  we 
may  be  allowed  to  take  our  pleafure.  We 
neglect  no  duty,  we  live  in  no  vice,  we 
do  nobody  any  harm,  and  have  a  rwht 
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to  amufe  ourlelves.  We  have  nothin^ 
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bcitci  to  do,  we  wifh  we  had;  our  time 
hangs  heavy  on  our  hands  for  want  of 
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I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan 
to  Beer-theba,  and  cry  “  It  is  all  barren.” 
No  man  has  a  right  to  be  idle — Not  to  ipeak 
of  that  great  work  which  we  all  have  to  ac¬ 
compli  (h,  and  lurely  the  whole  attention  of 
a  fhort  and  precarious  life  is  not  more  than 
an  eternal  interefl  may  well  require;  where 
is  it  that  in  fuch  a  world  as  this,  health  and 
leifure  and  affluence  may  not  find  tome  igno¬ 
rance  to  intlrufl,  fome  wrong  to  redrefs,  tome 
want  to  fupply,  fome  mifery  to  alleviate? 
Shall  Ambition  and  Avarice  never  deep  ? 
Shall  they  never  want  objects  on  which  to 
fallen  ?  Shall  they  be  fo  oblervant  to  dif- 
cover,  to  acute  to  dilcein,  to  eager,  to  patient 
to  purl'ue,  and  thall  the  Benevolence  of  Chrif- 
tians  want  employment? 

Yet  thus  life  rolls  away  with  too  many  of 
us  in  a  courfe  of  “  lhapelefs  idlenefs.”  Its 
recreations  conftitute  its  chief  bufinefs.  Wa¬ 
tering  places — the  fiports  of  the  field — cards ! 
never-failing  cards !— the  affembly— the  thea¬ 
tre — all  contribute  their  aid — amufements 
are  multiplied,  and  combined,  and  varied, 
to  fill  up  the  void  of  a  liftlefs  and  languid 
life;”  and  by  the  judicious  yfe  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  refources,  there  is  often  a  kind  of 
fober  fettled  plan  of  domeltic  diffipation,  in 
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chap,  which  with  all  imaginable  decency  year  after 
year  wears  away  in  unprofitable  vacancy. 
Even  old  age  often  finds  us  pacing  in  the 
fame  round  of  amufements,  which  our  early 
youth  had  tracked  out.  Meanwhile,  being 
confcious  that  we  are  not  giving  into  any  fla¬ 
grant  vice,  perhaps  that  we  are  guilty  of  no 
irregularity,  and,  it  may  be,  that  we  are  not 
neglebfing  the  offices  of  Religion,  we  per- 
fuade  our fe Ives  that  we  need  not  be  uneaty. 
In  the  main  we  do  not  fall  below  the  general 
ftandard  of  morals,  of  the  clafs  and  Ration  to 
which  we  belong,  we  may  therefore  allow 
ourfelves  to  glide  down  the  ftream  without 
apprehenfion  of  the  conlequences. 

In  the  Vo-  Some,  of  a  character  often  hardly  to  be 

taries  of  ,  J 

fenfuai  diftinguifhed  from  the  clafs  we  have  been 

pleafures# 

juft  defcribing,  take  up  with  fenfuai  plea- 
fures.  The  chief  happinefs  of  their  lives 
confifts  in  one  fpecies  or  another  of  animal 
gratification;  and  thefe  perfons  perhaps  will 
be  found  to  compote  a  pretty  large  defcrip- 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  it  belongs 
not  to  our  purpofe  to  fpeak  of  the  grofsly 
and  fcandaloufly  profligate,  who  renounce  all 
pretentions  to  the  name  of  Chriftians:  but  ot 
thofe  who,  maintaining  a  certain  decency  of 
eharafter,  and  perhaps  being  tolerably  obfer- 

vant 
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vant  of  the  forms  of  Religion,  may  yet  be  not 
improperly  termed  fober  fenfualijls .  Thefe, 
though  lets  impetuous  and  more  meafured, 
are  not  lefs  ftaunch  and  fteady  than  the 
profefled  votaries  of  licentious  pleafure,  in 
the  purfuit  of  their  favourite  objedts.  “  Mor- 
“  tify  the  flefh,  with  its  affections  and  lufts,” 
is  the  Chriftian  precept-,  a  foft  luxurious 
courfe  of  habitual  indulgence,  is  the  praclice 
of  the  bulk  of  modern  Chriftians:  and  that 
conftant  moderation,  that  wholefome  difei- 
pline  of  reftraint  and  felf-denial,  which  are 
requifite  to  prevent  the  unperceived  encroach- 
fnents  of  the  inferior  appetites,  feem  altOTe- 
ther  difufed,  as  the  exploded  aufterities  of 
fnonkifh  fuperftition. 

Christianity  calls  her  profeffors  to  a 
ftate  of  diligent  watchfulnefs  and  adiive  fer- 
vices.  But  the  perfons  of  whom  we  are 
now  fpeaking,  forgetting  alike  the  duties 
they  owe  to  themfelves  and  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  often  aft  as  though  their  condition 
were  meant  to  be  a  ftate  of  uniform  indul¬ 
gence,  and  vacant,  unprofitable  floth.  To 
multiply  the  comforts  of  affluence,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  gratification  of  appetite,  to  be 
luxurious  without  difeafes,  and  indolent  with¬ 
out  laffitude,  feems  the  chief  ftudy  of  their 

N  2  lives. 
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chap.  Jives.  Nor  can  they  be  clearly  exempted 
^3^/  h'om  this  clafs,  who,  by  a  common  error, 
fubftituting  the  means  for  the  end,  make  the 
prefervation  of  health  and  fpirits,  not  as  in. 
ftruments  of  ufefulnefs,  but  as  fources  of 
pleafure,  their  great  bufinefs  and  continual 
care. 

taries^)fV°"  0thers  again  feem  more  to  attach  them- 

pa"lie!nd  felves  t0  what  bave  been  well  termed  the 
‘  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.’  Mag¬ 
nificent  houfes,  grand  equipages,  numerous 
retinues,  fpleridid  entertainments,  high  and 
fafhionable  connexions,  appear  to  conftitute, 
in  their  eftimation,  the  fupreme  happinefs  of 
life.  This  clafs  too,  if  we  miflake  not,  will 
be  found  numerous  in  our  days;  for  it  muff 
be  confidered,  that  it  is  the  heart ,  fet  on  thefe 
things ,  which  conftitutes  the  effential  charac¬ 
ter.  It  often  happens,  that  perfons,  to  whofe 
rank  and  flation  thefe  indulgences  mofl  pro¬ 
perly  belong,  are  mod  indifferent  to  them. 
The  undue  folicitude  about  them  is  more  vi¬ 
able  in  perfons  of  inferior  conditions  and 
final ler  fortunes,  in  whom  it  is  not  rarely 
detected  by  the  ftudious  contrivances  of  a 
mifapplied  ingenuity  to  reconcile  parade  with 
ceconomy,  and  glitter  at  a  cheap  rate.  But 
this  temper  of  difplay  and  competition  is  a 

direft 
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fii reft  contrail  to  the  lowly,  modefl,  unaf-  sect. 
turning  carriage  of  the  true  Chriftian:  and  lr- 
wherever  there  is  an  evident  effort  and  ftrug-  ''-~v  ^ 
gie  to  excel  in  the  particulars  here  in  quel- 
tion,  a  manifeft  with  thus  to  rival  fuperiors, 
to  outflrip  equals,  to  dazzle  inferiors;  it  is 
manifeft  the  great  end  of  life,  and  of  all  its 
pofleflions,  is  too  little  kept  in  view,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  gratification  of  a  vain 
oftentatious  humour  is  the  predominant  dif- 
pofition  of  the  heart. 

As  there  is  a  fober  fenfuality,  fo  is  there  i„theVo. 
alfo  a  fober  avarice,  and  a  fober  ambition. 
the  commercial  and  the  profeftional  world  ambition, 
compofe  the  chief  fphere  of  their  influence, 
i  hey  are  often  recognized  and  openly  avowed 
as  juft  mailer  principles  of  action.  Jft,t  where 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  afliime  fuch  plau- 
fible  fhapes,  are  called  by  finch  fpecious  names, 
and  urge  fuch  powerful  pleas,  that  they 
are  received  with  cordiality,  and  buffered 
to  gather  ftrcngth  without  fufpicion.  The 
feducing  confiderations  of  diligence  in  our 
callings,  of  fuccefs  in  our  profeffion,  of  mak¬ 
ing  handfome  provifions  for  our  children,  be¬ 
guile  our  better  judgements.  “  We  rife  earl  v 

“  3nd  jf e  take  reft>  a»d  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulnels.”  In  our  few  intervals  of  lei- 
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c  h  a  p.  fare,  our  exhaufted  fpirits  require  refrefhment ; 

IV*  the  ferious  concerns  of  our  immortal  fouls,  are 
matters  of  {peculation  too  grave  and  gloomy 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  we  fly  to  fome- 
thing  that  may  better  deferve  the  name  of  re¬ 
laxation,  till  we  are  again  fummoned  to  the 
daily  labours  of  our  employment. 

Meanwhile  Religion  feldom  comes  in 
our  way,  fcarcely  occurs  to  our  thoughts ; 
and  when  iome  fecret  miigivings  begin  to 

O  O  £3 

he  felt  on  this  head,  company  foon  drowns, 
amufements  diffipate,  or  habitual  occupations 
inlbnfibly  difplace  or  fmother  the  riling  ap- 
prehenfion.  Profeffional  and  commercial  men 
perhaps,  efpecially  when  they  happen  to  be 
per  foils  ot  more  than  ordinary  reflection,  or 
of  early  habits  of  piety  not  quite  worn  away, 
eafily  quiet  their  confidences  by  the  plea,  that 
neceflary  attention  to  their  bujinefs  leaves 
them  no  time  to  think  on  thele  ferious  fub- 
jedts  at  prefent.  66  Men  of  leifure  they  con- 
“  fels  fhould  conlider  them  ;  they  themfelves 
c‘  will  do  it  hereafter  when  they  retire; 
“  meanwhile  they  are  ufefully  or  at  lead: 
“  innocently  employed.”  Thus  bufinefs  and 
pleaiure  fill  up  our  time,  and  the  “one  thing 
“  needful,”  is  forgotten.  Refpe&ed  by  others, 

and 
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and  fecretly  applauding  ourfelves  (perhaps  sect. 
congratulating  ourfelves  that  we  are  not  like  n. 
luch  an  one  who  is  a  fpendthrift  or  a  mere 
man  of  pleafure,  or  fuch  another  who  is  a 
notorious  mifer)  the  true  principle  of  a£tion 
is  no  lefs  wanting  in  us,  and  perfonal  ad¬ 
vancement,  or  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  is  the 
objeft  of  our  fupreme  defires  and  predominant 
purfuit. 

It  would  be  to  prefume  too  much  on  the 
#  reader’s  patience  to  attempt  a  delineation  of 
the  characters  of  the  politician,  the  meta- 
phyfician,  the  fcholar,  the  poet,  the  virtuofo, 
the  man  of  tafte,  in  all  their  varieties.  Of 
thefe  and  many  other  clafles  which  might  be 
enumerated,  fuffice  it  to  remark,  and  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  man’s  own  experience  for  the 
truth  of  the  obfervation,  that  they  in  like 

m 

manner  are  often  completely  engroffed  by 
the  objects  of  their  feveral  purfuits.  In 
many  of  thele  cafes  indeed  a  generous  lpirit 
furrenders  itfelf  wholly  up  with  the  lefs  rc- 
ferve,  and  continues  abibrbed  with  the  fuller 
confidence,  from  the  confcioufncfs  of  not  beiiw 

O 

led  to  its  object  by  felf-interefted  motives. 

Here  therefore  thefe  men  are  ardent,  a&ive, 
laborious,  perfevering,  and  they  think,  and 
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chap,  ipeak,  and  a<51,  as  thofe,  whofe  happinefs 
IV *  wholly  turns  on  the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  their 
endeavours.  When  fuch  is  the  undiflurbed 
comp  of  lire  of  mere  triflers,  it  is  lefs  wonderful 
that  the  votaries  of  learning  and  of  tafte,  when 
abforbed  in  their  feveral  purfuits,  fhould  be 
able  to  check  ftili  more  eafily  any  growing 
apprehenfion,  filencing  it  by  the  fuggeftion, 
that  they  are  more  than  harmlefsly,  that  they 
are  meritorioufly  employed.  u  Surely  the 
u  thanks  of  mankind  are  juftly  paid  to  thofe 
^  more  refined  ipirits  who,  iuperior  alike  to 
the  fedufilions  of  eafe,  and  the  temptations 
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of  avarice,  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
the  Ids  gainful  labours. of  increasing  the 
bores  of  learning  or  enlarging'  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  fcience;  who  are  engaged  in  railing 

,  .  .  °  G 
the  charafter  and  condition  of  iociety,  by 

improving  the  liberal  arts,  and  adding  to 
the  innocent  pleafures  or  elegant  accom- 
plifhments  of  life.”  Let  not  the  writer  be 
fo  far  mifimderftood,  as  to  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
finuate  that  Religion  is  an  enemy  to  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  tafte,  much  lefs  to  thofe  of  learning 
and  of  fcience.  Let  thefe  have  their  due  place 
in  the  eftimation  of  mankind;  but  this  muft 
not  be  the  higheji  place.  Let  them  know 
their  juft  fubordinattony  They  deferve  not  to 

be 
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be  the  primary  concern,  for  there  is  another,  sect. 
to  which  in  importance  they  bear  no  more 
proportion  than  oar  fpan  of  exigence  to  eter¬ 
nity. 

\ 

Thus  the  center  to  which  the  chief  defires  condufion 
of  the  heart  fhould  tend,  lofing  its  attradfive  preceding 
force,  our  affections  are  permitted  without  andg'lT 
controul  to  take  that  courfe,  whatever  it  may  antheItof 
be,  which  beft  fuits  our  natural  temper,  or  to  ImL 
which  they  are  impelled  by  our  various  fitua- 
tions  and  circumftances.  Sometimes  they  ma- 
nifeftly  appear  to  be  almoft  entirely  confined 
to  a  fingle  track;  but  perhaps  more  frequent¬ 
ly  the  lines  in  which  they  move  are  lo  inter¬ 
mingled  and  diverfified,  that  it  becomes  not  a 
little  difficult,  even  when  we  look  into  our- 
felves,  to  alcertain  the  objedt  by  which  they 
are  chiefly  attradfed,  or  to  eftimate  with  pre- 
cifion  the  amount  of  their  feveral  forces,  in 
the  different  directions  in  which  they  move. 
a  Know  thyfelf,”  is  in  truth  an  injundlion 
with  which  the  carelefs  and  the  indolent  can¬ 
not  comply.  For  this  compliance,  it  is  requi- 
fite,  in  obedience  to  the  fcripture  precept, 
to  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence.”  Man¬ 
kind  are  in  geneial  deplorably  ignorant  of 
then  tine  ffate;  and  there  are  few  perhaps 
who  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  real 

ffrength 
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c  h  a  p.  firength  of  the  ties,  by  which  they  are  bound 
to  the  feveral  objects  of  their  attachment,  or 
who  are  aware  how  fmall  a  fhare  of  their  re¬ 
gard  is  poffelfed  by  thofe  concerns  on  which 
it  ought  to  be  fupremely  fixed. 


But  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  except  the 
aftefitions  of  the  foul  be  fupremely  fixed  on 
God;  that  unlefs  it  be  the  leading  and  govern « 
ing  dejire  and  primary  purfuit  to  poffefs  his 
favour  and  promote  his  glory,  we  are  confi- 
dered  as  having  transferred  our  fealtv  to  an 
ulurper,  and  as  being  in  faft  revolters  from 
our  lawful  fovereism;  if  this  be  indeed  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  all  the  feveral  attach¬ 
ments  which  have  been  lately  enumerated, 
of  the  different  claffes  of  lociety,  wherever 
they  filtered  the  affections,  and  poffefs  the 
foul  in  any  fuch  meafure  of  ftrensnh  as  de- 

-  O 

ferves  to  he  called  predominance ,  are  but  fo 
many  varied  expreffions  of  difloyalty.  God 
requires  to  let  up  his  throne  in  the  heart, 
and  to  reign  in  it  without  a  rival:  if  he  be 
kept  out  of  his  right,  it  matters  not  by  what 
competitor.  The  revolt  may  be  more  avowed 
or  more  fccret ;  it  may  be  the  treafon  of  deli¬ 
berate  preference,  or  of  inconfiderate  levity; 
we  may  be  the  fubje&s  of  a  mafter  more  or 

lefs  creditable;  we  may  be  employed  in  fer- 

? _ 

~  vices 
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vices  more  grofs  or  more  refined:  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  flaves  of  avarice,  of  fenfuality,  of  dii- 
lipation,  of  floth,  or  the  votaries  of  ambition, 

of  tafte,  or  of  fafhion ;  whether  fupremely  go- 

* 

verned  by  vanity  and  felf-love,  by  the  defire  of 
literary  fame  or  of  military  glory,  we  are  alike 
eftranged  from  the  dominion  of  our  rightful 
fovereign.  Let  not  this  feem  a  harfh  pofition ; 
it  can  appear  fo  only  from  not  adverting  to 
what  was  fhewn  to  be  the  ejfential  nature  of 
true  Religion.  He  wTho  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  god  of  medicine  or  of  eloquence,  was  no 
lefs  an  idolater  than  the  worfhipper  of  the 
deified  patrons  of  lewdnefs  or  of  theft.  In 
the  feveral  cafes  which  have  been  fpecified, 
the  external  a£ls  indeed  are  different,  but  in 
principle  the  difaffedtion  is  the  fame ;  and  un- 
lefs  we  return  to  our  allegiance,  we  muft  ex- 
pe6t  the  title,  and  prepare  to  meet  the  punifh- 
ment,  of  rebels  on  that  tremendous  day,  when 
all  falfe  colours  fhall  be  done  away,  and  (there 
being  no  longer  any  room  for  the  evafions  of 
worldly  fophiftry,  or  the  fmooth  plaufibilities 
of  worldly  language)  “  that  which  is  often 
66  highly  efteemed  amongft  men,  fhall  appear 
66  to  have  been  abomination  in  the  fight  of 
“  God  ” 
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a  p*  These  fundamental  truths  feem  vanifhed 
^i0rn  the  mind,  and  it  follows  of  courfe,  that 
t hee funda-  evei7  thing  is  viewed  lefs  and  lefs  through  a 
ror above  ichgious  medium.  lo  fpeak  no  longer  of 
on  our  in  fiances  wherein  wc  ourj'elves  are  concerned, 

nd  prac-  and  wheicin  tne  unconquerable  power  of  m- 
cafeof  bulged  appetite  may  be  luppoied  to  beguile 
our  better  judgement,  or  force  us  on  in  defi- 
a  c„  oi  it;  not  to  infill:  on  the  motives  by 
which  the  condua  of  men  is  determined, 
often  avowedly,  in  what  are  to  themfelves  the 
mofl  important  incidents  of  life;  what  are 
the  judgements  which  they  form  in  the  cafe  of 
oi  tiers  ?  Idlenefs,  profufion,  thoughtleffnefs, 
and  diffipation,  the  mifapplication  of  time  or 
Oi  talents,  the  trifling  away  of  life  in  frivo¬ 
lous  occupations  or  unprofitable  fludies;  all 
thele  tilings  we  may  regret  in  thole  around 
us,  in  the  view'  of  their  temporal  effeds; 
but  tney  are  not  confidered  in  a  religious  con- 
nedion,  or  lamented  as  endangering  everlafl- 
mg  happinels.  Exceflive  vanity  and  inordi- 
mnc  ambition  are  fpoken  of  as  weaknefles 
rather  than  as  fins;  even  covetoufhefs  itfelf, 
though  a  hateful  paffion,  yet,  if  not  extreme, 
fcarcely  prefents  the  face  of  Irreligion.  Is 
Ionic  fi  icnd,  or  even  fome  common  acquaint¬ 
ance  fick,  or  has  fome  accident  befallen  him? 

How 
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How  folicitoully  do  we  inquire  after  him,  sect. 
how  tenderly  do  we  vilit  him,  how  much  per-  1 * 
haps  do  we  regret  that  he  has  not  better  ad¬ 
vice,  how  apt  are  we  to  prefcribe  for  him, 
and  how  fhould  we  reproach  ourfelves,  if  we 
were  to  negledt  any  means  in  our  power  of 
contributing  to  his  recovery!  But  “  the  mind 
difeafed  is  negiedted  and  .forgotten — “  that 
“is  not  our  affair;  we  hope  (we  do  not  per- 
“  haps  really  believe)  that  here  it  is  well  with 
“  hum”  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  folicitude 
about  his  fp iritual  intereff.  Here  he  is  treated 
like  the  unfortunate  traveller  in  the  Gofpel; 
we  look  upon  him;  we  fee  but  too  well  his 
fad  condition,  but  (Pried:  and  Levite  alike) 
we  pals  by  on  the  other  fide,  and  leave  him 
to  the  officious  tendernefs  of  fome  poor  de- 
fpifed  Samaritan. 

Nay,  take  the  cale  of  our  very  children, 
when  our  hearts  being  mod;  interefted  to 
promote  their  happinels,  we  mult  be  fup- 
pofed  mod:  delirous  of  determining  on  ffo*ht 
principles,  and  where  therefore  the  real 
ftandai  d  of  oui  deliberate  judgements  may 
be  indifputably  afcertained:  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  marriage,  in  the  choice  of  their  pro- 
ieffions,  m  our  comparative  condderation 
and  judgement  of  the  different  parts  of  then- 
lev  eial  characters,  how  little  do  we  refiedt 

that 
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chap,  that  they  arc  immortal  beings!  Health, 
learning,  credit,  the  amiable  and  agreeable 
qualities,  above  all,  fortune  and  fuccefs  in 
life,  are  taken,  and  not  unjuftly  taken,  into 
the  account;  but  how  fmall  a  fhare  in 
forming  our  opinions  is  allowed  to  the  pro* 
bable  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  their 
eternal  interefts !  Indeed  the  fubjetts  of  our 
mutual  inquiries,  and  congratulations,  and 
condolences,  prove  but  too  plainly  what  con- 
f  derations  are  in  thele  cafes  uppermoft  in  our 
thoughts. 


Further 
effe&s — 
-Religion 
Regraded 
into  a  fet 
of  ftatutes. 


Such  are  the  fatal  and  widely  fpreading 
effefts,  which  but  too  naturally  follow  from 
the  admiffion  of  the  grand  fundamental  er¬ 
ror  before  mentioned,  that  of  not  confider- 
ing  Religion  as  a  principle  of  univerfal  ap¬ 
plication  and  command.  Robbed  of  its  beft 
energies,  Religion  now  takes  the  form  of  a 
cold  compilation  of  reftraints  and  prohibi¬ 
tions.  It  is  looked  upon  limply  as  a  fet  of 
penal  ftatutes;  thefe,  though  wife  and  rea- 
lonable,  are  however,  fo  far  as  they  extend, 
abridgements  of  our  natural  liberty,  and  no¬ 
thing  which  comes  to  us  in  this  fhape  is  ex¬ 
tremely  acceptable : 

Atqui  nolint  occidere  quemquam,  pofTc  volunt. 
Confidering  moreover,  that  the  matter  of 
them  is  not  in  general  very  palatable,  and 

that 
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that  the  partiality  of  every  man  where  his 
own  caule  is  in  queftion,  will  be  likely  to 
make  him  conftrue  them  liberally  in  his  own 
favour,  we  might  before-hand  have  formed 
a  tolerable  judgement  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  adhrally  treated.  Sometimes 
we  attend  to  the  words  rather  than  to  the 
fpirit  of  Scripture  injunctions,  overlooking 
the  principle  they  involve,  which  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  word  of  God  would 
have  clearly  taught  us  to  infer  from  them. 
At  others,  “  the  fpirit  of  an  injunfilioii  is 
“all;”  and  this  we  contrive  to  collect  fo 
clexteroufly,  as  thereby  to  relax  or  annul  the 
ftridhiefs  of  the  terms.  “  Whatever  is  not 
exprefsly  forbidden  cannot  be  very  crimi¬ 
nal;  whatever  is  not  pofitively  enjoined, 
cannot  be  indifpenfably  necefiary — If  we 
do*  not  offend  againft  the  laws,  what  more 
“  can  be  expedted  from  us? — The  perfons  to 
“  whom  the  ftridl  precepts  of  the  Gofpel 
4<  were  given,  were  in  very  different  circum- 
“  frances  from  thofe  in  which  we  are  placed. 
“  The  iniundions  were  drawn  rather  tighter 
than  is  quite  necefiary,  in  order  to  allow 
for  a  little  relaxation  in  practice.  The 
expreffions  of  the  facrecl  Writers  arc  figu¬ 
rative;  the  Eaftern  ftvle  is  confeffedlv 

*  J 

hyperbolical.” 
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By  thefe  and  other  fuch  difhoneft  fhifts 
(by  which  however  we  feldom  deceive  our- 
ielves,  except  it  be  in  thinking  that  we  de¬ 
ceive  others)  the  pure  but  ftrong  morality 
of  the  word  of  God  is  explained  away,  and 
its  too  rigid  canons  are  foftened  down,  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  is  exhibited  by  thofe 
who  pra&ife  a  logic  of  the  fame  complexion, 
in  order  to  efcape  from  the  obligations  of 
human  ftatutes.  Like  Swift’s  unfortunate 
Brothers  we  are  fometimes  put  to  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  our  ingenuity  is  little  inferior  to 
theifs.  If  totidem  verbis  •f  will  not  ferve 
our  turn,  try  totidem  lyllabis ;  if  totidem  fyl- 
labis  fail,  try  totidem  literis:  then  there  is  in 
our  cafe,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  44  an  alleeo- 
44  rical  fenfe”  to  be  adverted  to;  and  if  every 
other  refource  fail  us,  we  come  at  laft  to  the 
fame  conclufion  as  the  Brothers  adopted,  that 
after  all,  thofe  rigorous  claufes  require  fome 
allowance,  and  a  favourable  interpretation, 
and  ought  to  be  underftood  44  cum  grano 
44  falis.” 

But  when  the  law  both  in  its  fpirit  and  its 
letter  is  obftinate  and  incorrigible,  what  we 
cannot  bend  to  our  purpofe  we  muft  break — 

44  Our  fins  we  hope  are  of  the  fmaller  order; 

*  Vide  Tale  of  a  Tub.  f  Ibid. 

“  a  little 
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■■  a  little  harmlefs  gallantry,  a  little  innocent 
‘‘  a  few  foolilh  expletives  which  we 

ule  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  meaning 
nothing  by  them;  a  little  warmth  of  co 
louring  and  licenfe  of  expreffion;  a  few 

“  frfiedoms  of  fpeech  in  the  gaiety  of  our 
hearts,  which,  though  not  perhaps  dr  icily 
correft,  none  but  the  over-rigid  would 
‘‘  rhink  of  treating  any  otherwife  than  as 
venial  infirmities,  and  in  which  very  o-rave 
and  religious  men  will  often  take  *their 
(bare,  when  they  may  throw  off  their  date, 
and  relax  without  impropriety.  We  ferve 
*  an ,  all-merciful  Being,  who  knows  the 
“  frailty  of  our  nature,  the  number  and 
“  length  of  our  temptations,  and  will  not 
‘‘  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amifs. 

Even  the  leis  lenient  judicatures  of  human 
“  indilution  concede  fomewhat  to  the  weak- 
“  n els  of  man.  It  is  an  edablillied  maxim— 

‘  De  minimis  non  curat  lex.’  We  hope 
“  we  are  not  worfe  than  the  generality.  All 
“  men  are  imperfect.  We  own  we  have  our 
“  infirmities;  we  confefs  it  is  fo;  we  with 
we  wei  e  better,  and  trud  as  we  grow  older 
we  fhall  become  fo ;  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
“  knowledge  that  we  mud  be  indebted  for 
our  admiffion  into  a  future  date  of  hap- 
*  pinefs,  not  to  our  own  merit,  but  to  the 

•V  “  clemency 
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chap.  “  clemency  of  God,  and  the  mercy  of  our 
“  Redeemer.” 

But  let  not  this  language  be  miftaken  for 
that  of  true  Chriftian  humiliation,  of  which 
it  is  the  very  effence  to  feel  the  burden  of  fin, 
and  to  long  to  be  releafed  from  it:  nor  let 
two  things  be  confounded,  than  which  none 
can  be  more  fundamentally  different,  the  al¬ 
lowed  want  of  univerfaiity  in  our  determina¬ 
tion,  and  our  endeavour  to  obey  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  defective  accomplifhment  of 
our  purpofes,  which  even  the  beff  of  men 
will  too  often  find  reafon  to  deplore.  In  the 
perfons  of  whom  we  have  been  now  fpeaking, 
the  unconcern  with  which  they  can  amufe 
themfelves  upon  the  borders  of  fin,  and  the 
ealy  familiarity  with  which  they  can  adtually 
dally  wfith  it  in  its  lets  offenlive  fiiapes,  (hew 
plainly  that,  diftindtly  from  its  confequences, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  objedt  of  their  averfion; 
that  there  is  no  love  of  holinefs  as  fuch;  no 
endeavour  to  acquire *it,  no  care  to  prepare 
the  foul  for  the  reception  of  this  divine  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  to  expel  or  keep  under  whatever 
might  be  likely  to  obftrudl  its  entrance,  or 
difpute  its  fiovereigntv. 

v 

Anotheref-  It  is  indeed  a  mold  lamentable  confequence 
jion  placed  of  the  pradiice  of  regarding:  Religion  as  a 

in  external  A  O  O  O 

com- 
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compilation  of  ftatutes,  and  not  as  an  in- 

**•  ■**  *  -  -  ^ 

ternal  principle,  that  it  foon  comes  to  be 
confidered  as  beino;  converfant  about  external 
actions  rather  than  about  habits  of  mind.  This 

fentiment  fometimes  has  even  the  hardinefs 

#  ^  1  *  -  4  v  ..  1  * 

to  uifinuate  and  maintain  itfelf  under  the 

* 

guife  of  extraordinary  concern  for  pra&ical 
Religion-,  but  it  foon  difcovers  the  faJlehood 
of  this  pretenfion,  and  betrays  its  real  na¬ 
ture.  The  expedient  indeed  of  attaining  to 
fuperiority  in  practice,  by  not  wafting  any 
of  the  attention  on  the  internal  principles 
from  which  alone  practice  can  flow,  is  about 
as  realonable,  and  will  anfwer  about  as  well, 
as  the  oeconomy  of  the  architect,  who  fliould 
account  it  mere  prodigality  to  expend  any 
of  his  materials  in  laying  foundations,  from 
an  idea  that  they  might  be  more  ufefully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  railing  of  the  fuperftruihire. 

We  know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  fuch  an 
edifice. 

It  is  indeed  true,  and  a  truth  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  all  pretentions  to  internal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hohnefs  are  vain  when  they  are  con— 
tradided  by  the  conduct;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true, 
that  the  only  effectual  way  of  improving  the 
latter,  is  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  former. 
It  was  therefore  our  blefled  Saviour’s  injunc- 

°  -  tion. 
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chap,  tion,  “  Make  the  tree  good”  as  the  neceflary 
meaDs  of  obtaining  good  fruit;  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  abound  in  admonitions,  to  make  it 
our  chief  bufinefs  to  cultivate  our  hearts  with 
all  diligence,  to  examine  into  their  ftate  with 
impartiality,  and  watch  over  them  with  con¬ 
tinual  care.  Indeed  it  is  the  Heart  which 
conftitutes  the  Man;  and  external  a&ions 
derive  their  whole  charafter  and  meaning* 
from  the  motives  and  difpofitions  of  which 
they  are  the  indications.  Human  judicatures, 
it  is  true,  are  chiefly  converlant  about  the 
former,  but  this  is  only  becaufe  to  our  limited 
perceptions  the  latter  can  feldom  be  any  other- 
wife  clearly  afeertained.  The  real  objedt  of 
inquiry  to  human  judicatures  is  the  internal 
difpofition;  it  is  to  this  that  they  adapt  the 
nature,  and  proportion  the  degree,  of  their 
punifliments. 

Yet  though  this  be  a  truth  fo  obvious,  fo 
eftablifhed,  that  to  have  infilled  on  it  may 
leem  almoft  needlefs ;  it  is  a  truth  of  which 
we  are  apt  to  loie  light  in  the  review  of  our 
religious  Character,  and  with  which  the  habit , 
of  confidering  Religion  as  confifting  rather 
in  external  actions,  than  internal  principles, 
is  at  direct  and  open  war.  This  mode  of 
judging  may  well  be  termed  habitual :  for 
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though  by  home  perfons  it  is  advifedly  adopted,  sect. 
and  openly  avowed,  yet  in  many  cafes,  for 
want  of  due  watchfulness,  it  has  ftoleu  infen- 
fbly  upon  the  mind ;  it  exifts  unfufpeded,  and 
is  pradifed,  like  other  habits,  without  conici- 
oulhefs  or  obfervation. 

•a  w-  *  •  j  r*  '  '  *  '  f 

In  what  degree  foeyer  this  pernicious  nrin<-  Ev^re- 
cipie  prevails,  in  the  lame  degree  is  the  mif-  the  nft 
chief  it  produces.  The  vicious  affedions, 
like  noxious  weeds,  fprout  up  and  increafe  of 
themfelves  but  too  naturally;  while  the  traces  chriftian 
of  the  Chriftian  temper,  exotics  in  the  foil  of  2 cult"' 
the  human  heart,  like  the  more  tender  pro-  V'CeJ 
dubhons  of  the  vegetable  world,  though  the 
light  and  breath  of  Heaven  mull  quicken 
tnem,  require  on  our  part  alfo,  in  order  to 
their  being  preferved  in  health  and  vigour, 
condant  fuperintendance  and  alliduous  care. 

But  lo  far  from  their  being  earnellly  fought 
for,  or  watchfully  reared,  with  unremitted 
.  Pra7ers  for  that  divine  Grace,  without  which 
all  our  labours  mull  be  ineffe&ual;  fuch  is 
tne  refult  of  the  principle  we  are  here  con¬ 
demning,  that  no  endeavours  are  ufed  for 
.their  attainment,  or  they  are  fullered  to  droop 
and  die  almolt  without  an  effort  to  preferve 
them.  The  culture  of  the  mind  is  lefs  and 
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c'tt  a  p.  lefs  attended  to,  and  at  length  perhaps  is  al- 
moft  wholly  neglefted.  Way  being  thus  made 
for  the  unobftrudied  growth  of  other  difpo- 
fitions,  thefe  naturally  overfpread  and  quietly 
pofiefs  their  mind;  their  contrariety  to  the 
Chriftian  fpirit  not  being  difeerned,  and  even 
perhaps  their  prefence  being  fcarcely  ac¬ 
knowledged,  except  when  their  exigence 
and  their  nature  are  manifefted  in  the  con- 
du6t  by  marks  too  plain  to  be  overlooked  or 
miftaken. 


f  . 

This  is  a  point  which  we  will  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  afeertain  by  an  induction  of  parti¬ 
cular  inftances. 


Moft  men 
forget  that 
the  Chrif- 
tian's  life 
is  a  life  of 
Faith — and 
the  true 
Chriftian’s 
Character 
in  this  rc- 
Ipcdt. 


First  then,  it  is  the  comprehenfive  com¬ 
pendium-  of  the  Charadler  of  true  Chriftians, 
that  u  they  are  walking  by  faith,  and  not  by 
“  fight.”  By  this  defeription  is  meant,  not 
merely  that  they  fo  firmly  believe  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  as 
to  be  influenced  by  that  perfuafion  to  adhere 
in  the  main  to  the  path  of  duty,  though 
tempted  to  forfake  it  by  prelent  intereft,  and 
prefent  gratification;  but  farther,  that  the 
great  truths  revealed  in  Scripture,  concerning 
the  unfeen  world,  arc  the  thoughts  for  the 

moft 
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moft  part  uppermoft  in  their  minds,  and 
about  which  habitually  their  hearts  are  moft 
interefted.  This  ftate  of  mind  contributes, 
if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  to  rectify 
the  illufions  of  vifion,  to  bring  forward  into 
uearer  view  thole  eternal  things  which  from 
their  remotenefs  are  apt  to  be  either  wholly 
overlooked,  or  to  appear  but  faintly  in  the  ut~ 
moft  bounds  of  the  horizon;  and  to  remove 
backward,  and  reduce  to  their  true  compara¬ 
tive  dimenfions,  theobjedts  of  the  prefent  life, 
which  are  apt  to  fill  the  human  eve,  aflumino* 
a  falfe  magnitude  from  their  vicinity.  The 
true  Chriftian  knows  from  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  former  are  apt  to  fade  from  the 
light,  and  the  latter  again  to  fiwell  on  it.  He 
makes  it  therefore  his  continual  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  thofe  juft  and  enlightened  views,  which 
through  Divine  mercy  he  has  obtained.  Not 
that  he  will  retire  from  that  ftation  in  the 
world  which  Providence  feems  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  fill:  he  will  be  adtive  in  the 
bufmefs  of  life,  and  enjoy  its  comforts  with 
moderation  and  thankfulnefs;  but  he  will 
not  be  “  totus  in  illis,”  he  will  not  give  up 
his  whole  foul  to  them,  they  will  be  habi¬ 
tually  Subordinate  in  his  eftimation  to  objebts 
of  more  importance.  This  aweful  truth  has 
Sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  that  66  the  things 
44  which  are  feen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
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jy  J'  4  which  are  not  feen  are  eternal and  in 
UlC  tumult  and  buftle  of  life,  he  is  fobered  by 
the  hill  ftnall  voice  which  whifpers  to  him 
that  “  the  fafhion  of  this  world  paffes  away.” 
f  his  circumftance  alone  muft,  it  is  obvious, 
conftitute  a  vaft  difference  between  the 
habitual  temper  of  his  mind,  and  that  of  the 
generality  or  nominal  Chriftians,  who  are  al~ 
moft  entirely  taken  up  with  the  concerns  of 
tne  prefen t  world.  They  know  indeed  that 
they  are  mortal,  but  they  do  not  feel  it.  The 
truth  refts  in  their  Underftandings,  and  cannot 
gain  admifiion  into  their  hearts.  This  fpe- 
eulative  perfuafion  is  altogether  different 
irom  that  ftrong  pradical  impreflion  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  eternal  things,  which, 
attended  with  a  proportionate  fenfe  of  the 
thoi  tnefs  and  uncertainty  of  all  below,  while 
it  prompts  to  activity  from  a  convidtion  that 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 

work,”  produces  a  certain  firmnefs  of  tex¬ 
ture,  which  hardens  us  againft  the  bufferings 
of  fortune,  and  prevents  our  being  very 
cieep]y  penetrated  by  the  cares  and  interefts, 
the  good  or  evil  of  this  tranfitory  flate.  Thus 

this  juft  impreflion  of  the  relative  value  of 
tempoi  al  and  eternal  things,  maintains  in  the 
foul  a  dignified  compofure  through  all  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  life.  It  quickens  our  diligence, 
yet  moderates  our  ardour;  urges  us  to  juft 

purfuits, 
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purfuits,  yet  checks  any  undue  folicitude  about 
the  fuccefs  of  them,  and  thereby  enables  us,  in 
the  lai  iguage  of  Scripture,  “  to  ufe  this  world 
as  not  abiding  it,”  rendering  us  at  once 

O  7  O 

beneficial  to  others  and  comfortable  to  our- 
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But  this  is  not  all— befides  the  diftinetion 
between  the  nominal  and  the  real  Chriftian, 
which  refults  from  the  imprefifions  produced 
en  them  refpedtively  by  the  eternal  duration 
of  heavenly  things,  there  is  another  grounded 
on  their  nature ,  no  lefs  marked,  nor  Ids  im¬ 
portant.  They  are  ftated  in  Scripture,  not 
only  as  entitling  themfelves  to  the  notice  of 
the  true  Chriftian  from  confiderations  of  filte¬ 
red:,  but  as  approving  themfelves  to  his  judge¬ 
ment  from  a  convi&ion  of  their  excellence, 
and  yet  farther,  as  recommending  themfelves 
to  his  feelings  by  their  being  fuited  to  the  re¬ 
newed  difpofitions  of  his  heart.  Indeed  were 
the  cafe  otherwife,  did  not  their  qualities  cor- 
refpond  with  his  inclinations;  however  he 
might  endure  them  on  principles  of  duty, 
and  be  coldly  con (cious  of  their  fuperior 
worth,  he  could  not  lend  himfelf  to  them 
with  cordial  complacency,  much  lefs  look  to 
them  as  the  fur  eft  fource  of  pleafure.  But 
•this  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  habitually 

regarded 
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regarded  by  the  true  Chriftian.  He  walks 
in  the  ways  of  Religion,  not  by  conftraint, 
but  willingly;  they  are  to  him  not  only  fafe, 
but  comfortable ;  “  ways  of  pleafantnefs  as 
“  well  as  of  peace.”  Not  but  that  here  alfo 
he  is  from  experience  aware  of  the  neceflity 
of  conftant  lupport,  and  continual  watchful- 
nefs;  without  thefe,  his  old  eftimate  of  thin°-s 

.  <  <D 

is  apt  to  return  on  him,  and  the  former  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  affediions  to  refume  their  in¬ 
fluence,  \v  ith  earneft  prayers,  therefore,  for 
ine  Divine  Help,  with  jealous  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  refolute  felr-demal,  he  guards 
againft  whatever  might  be  likely  again  to 
darken  his  enlightened  judgement,  or  to  vitiate 
his  reformed  tafte;  thus  making  it  his  un¬ 
wearied  endeavour  to  grow  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  heavenly  things,  and  to  obtain  a 
warmer  admiration,  and  a  more  cordial  reliflt 
of  their  excellence. 

That  this  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
habitual  judgement,  and  of  the  leading  dif- 
pofitioil  of  true  Chriftians,  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  evident,  if,  endeavouring  to  form 
ou  delves  after  our  proper  model,  we  con- 
fult  the  facred  Scripture.  But  in  vain  are 
Chriftians  there  reprefented  as  having  fet 
their  ajfedlions  on  things  above,  as  cordially 

rejoicing 
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rejoicing  in  the  fervice,  and  delighting  in  the 
worfhip  of  G6d.  Pleafure  and  Religion  are 
contradictory  terms  with  the  bulk  of  nominal 
Chriflians.  They  may  look  back  indeed  on 
their  religious  offices  with  foiiiethlng  of  a  fe- 
cret  fat  is  faction,  and  even  feel  it  during  the 
performance  of  them,  from  the  idea  of  being 
engaged  in  the  difcharge  of  a  duty;  but  this 
is  altogether  different  from  the  pleafure  which 
attends  an  employment  in  itfelf  acceptable 
and  grateful  to  us.  We  are  not  condemning 

o  o 

a  deficiency  merely  in  the  warmth  and  vehe¬ 
mence  of  religious  affeCtions.  Not  to  alk  whe¬ 
ther  the  fervice  and  worfhip  of  Gcd  are  dc- 
Vightful,  are  they  fie  of  ant  to  fuch  perfonS?  Do 
they  cliff  ufe  over  the  foul  any  thing  of  that 
calm  complacency,  that  mild  and  grateful 
compofure,  which  befpeaks  a  mind  in  good  hu¬ 
mour  with  itfelf  and  all  around  it,  and  engaged 
in  a  fervice  fuited  to  its  taffe,  and  congenial 
tvithits  feelings? 

Let  us  appeal  to  that  Day  which  is  efpe- 
cially  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Religion: 
Do  they  joyfully  avail  themfelves  of  this 
bleffed  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
bufinefs  and  cares  of  life;  when,  without  being 
difquieted  by  any  doubt  whether  they  are 
negle&ing  the  duties  of  their  proper  callings, 

they 
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and  hints 
for  its  em¬ 
ployment 
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chap,  they  may  be  allowed  to  detach  their  minds 

vXw  from  eart%  things,  that  by  a  fuller  know- 
Jedge  of  heavenly  objects,  and  a  more  ha¬ 
bitual  acquaintance  with  them,  their  hope 
may  grow  more  “  full  of  immortality?”  Is 
the  day  cheerfully  devoted  to  thofe  holy  ex- 
crciles  for  w'hich  it  was  appointed?  Do  they 
indeed  “  come  into  the  courts  of  God  with 
gladnelsr”  And  how  are  they  employed 
rvhen  not  engaged  in  the  public  fervices  of 
the  day  s  Are  they  bulled  in  ftudying  the  word 
of  God,  in  meditating  on  his  perfections,  in 
tiacing  his  providential  dilpenfations,  in  ad7 
miring  his  works,  in  revolving  his  mercies, 
(above  all,  the  tranfcendant  mercies  of  re¬ 
deeming  love)  in  finging  his  praifes,  “  and 
“  fpeaking  good  of  his  name?”  Do  their 
fecret  retirements  witnefs  the  earneftnefs  of 
tneir  prayers  and  the  warmth  of  their  thankf- 
givings,  their  diligence  and  impartiality  in 
t  e  necelTary  work  of  felf-examination,  their 
mindfulnefs  of  the  benevolent  duty  of  inter! 
ccllion?  Is  the  kind  purpofe  of  the  inftitution 
of  a  Sabbath  aniwered  by  them,  in  its  beino- 
made  to  their  fervants  and  dependents  a  fea- 
lon  or  reft  and  comfort  ?  Does  the  inftnnftion 
o  t  cir  families,  or  of  the  more  poor  and 
ignorant  of  their  neighbours,  poffefs  its  due 
are  t^e^1  ^me  ■  If  blefled  with  talents 
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oi*  with  affluence,  are  they  feduloufly  employ-  sect. 
ingapart  of  this  interval  of  leiture  in  relieving  yV* 
the  indigent,  and  viliting  the  lick,  and  com¬ 
forting  the  forrowful,  in  forming  plans  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  con- 
fidering  how  they  may  promote  both  the 
temporal  and  fpiritual  benefit  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance:  or  if  their’s  be  a  larger 
iphere,  in  deviling  meafures  whereby  through 
the  Divine  bleffing,  they  may  become  the  ho¬ 
noured  inftruments  of  the  more  extended  dif- 
fulion  of  religious  truth  ?  In  the  hours  of  do- 
meffic  or  focial  intercourfe,  does  their  coverla- 
tion  manifeft  the  lubjeft  of  which  their  hearts 
are  full?  Do  their  language  and  demeanor 
fhew  them  to  be  more  than  commonly  o-entle 
and  kind,  and  friendly,  free  from  rousrh  and 

...  J  o 

irritating  paffions  ? 

Surely  an  entire  day  fhould  not  Teem  long 
amidft  thefe  various  employments.  It  might 
well  be  deemed  a  privilege  thus  to  fpend  it, 
in  the  more  immediate  prefence  of  our  Hea¬ 
venly  Father,  in  the  exercifes  of  humble  ad¬ 
miration  and  grateful  homage;  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  domeftie,  and  focial  feelings, 
and  of  all  the  beff  affedlions  of  /our  nature, 
prompted  by  their  true  motives,  converlant 
about  their  proper  obje&s,  and  directed  to 

their 
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chap,  their  nobleft  end;  all  forrows  mitigated,  all 
cares  fulpended,  all  fears  repreffed,  every 
angry  emotion  foftened,  every  envious  or  re¬ 
vengeful  or  malignant  paffion  expelled;  and 
tne  bolom,  thus  quieted,  purified,  enlarged, 
ennobled,  partaking  almoft  of  a  meafure  of 
the  Heavenly  happmefs,  and  become  fora 
while  the  leat  of  love,  and  joy,  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  harmony. 

j 

The  nature,  and  ufes,  and  proper  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  Chriftian  Sabbath,  have  been 
pointed  out  more  particularly,  not  only  be- 
caule  the  day  will  be  found,  when  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  eminently  conducive,  through  the  Di¬ 
vine  bleffing,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle  in  aftivity  and  vigour;  but  alfo 
be  caule  we  mult  have  all  had  occafion  often 
to  remark,  that  many  perfons,  of  the  graver 
and  more  decent  fort,  feem  not  feldom  to  be 
nearly  deftitute  of  religious  refources*  The 
Sunday  is  with  them,  to  fay  the  belt  of  it,  a 
heavy  day;  and  that  larger  part  of  it,  which 
is  not  claimed  by  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church,  dully  drawls  on  in  comfortlefs  vacuitv, 
or  without  improvement  is  trifled  away  in 
vam  and  unprofitable  difcourfe.  Not  to  Ipeak 
of  thole  who  by  their  more  daring  profanation 
of  this  facred  feafon,  openly  violate  the  laws 

5  and 
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and  infult  the  Religion  of  their  country,  how  .sect. 
little  do  many  feem  to  enter  into  the  fpirit 
of  the  institution,  who  are  not  wholly  inatten¬ 
tive  to  its  exterior  decorums !  How  glad  are 
they  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  religious  la¬ 
bours!  Flow  hardly  do  they  plead  againft  being 
compelled  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  day  to 
Religion,  claiming  to  themfelves  no  fmall  me¬ 
rit  for  giving  up  to  it  a  part,  and  purchasing 
therefore,  as  they  hope,  a  right  to  fpend  the 
remainder  more  agreeably!  How  dexteroufly 
do  they  avail  themfelves  of  any  plaufible  plea 
tor  introducing  fome  week-day  employment 
into  the  Sunday,  whilft  they  have  not  the 
fame  propenfity  to  introduce  any  of  the  Sun¬ 
day’s  peculiar  employment  into  the  reft  of  the 
week !  How  often  do  they  find  excufes  for 
taking  journeys,  writing  letters,  balancing 
accounts;  or  in  fhort  doing  Something,  which 
by  a  little  management  might  probably  have 
been  anticipated,  or  which,  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  inconvenience,  might  be  poftponed ! 

Even  bufinefs  itfelf  is  recreation,  compared 
with  Religion,  and  from  the  drudgery  of  this 
day  of  Sacred  Reft  they  fly  for  relief  to  their 
ordinary  occupations. 

•  f  ,  «  • 

Others  again  who  would  confider  bufi¬ 
nefs  as  a  profanation,  and  who  ftill  hold  out 

againft 
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again  ft  the  encroachments  of  the  card- table, 
get  over  much  ot  the  day,  and  gladly  leek  for 
an  innocent  refource,  in  the  focial  circle  or  iu 
family  viiits,  where  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  the  convention  turns  on  fuch  topics  as 
might  rendei  it  in  any  way  conducive  to  re¬ 
ligious  mftru&ion,  or  improvement.  Their 
families  meanwhile  are  negleded,  their  fer- 
vants  robbed  of  Chriftian  privileges,  and  their 
example  quoted  by  others,  who  cannot  fee 
that  they  are  themfelves  lefs  religioufly  em¬ 
ployed,  while  playing  an  innocent  game  at 
cards,  or  relaxing  in  the  concert  room. 


Hut  all  thefe  feveral  artifices,  whatever  they 
may  l>e,  to  unhallow  the  Sunday  and  to  change 
it.>  chaiactei  (it  might  be  almoft  faid  “  to 
mitigate  its  horrors,”)  prove  but  too  plainly, 
however  we  may  be  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
Iveligion,  when  driven  to  it  by  the  lols  of 
every  other  comfort,  and  to  retain  as  it  were 
a  reverfionary  intereft  in  an  alylum,  which 
niav  leceive  us  when  we  are  forced  from  the 
tranfitory  enjoyments  of  our  prefent  ftate; 
that  in  itfelf  it  wears  to  us  a  gloomy  and  for¬ 
bidding  alj>e<ft,  and  not  a  face  of  confolation 
and  joy;  that  the  worfhip  of  God  is  with 
us  a  conjlrained  and  not  a  willing-  fervice, 

which^ 
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which  we  are  glad  therefore  to  abridge  though 

o  o  o 

wc  dare  not  omit  it. 
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Some  indeed  there  are  who  with  concern 
and  grief  will  confefs  this  to  be  their  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  melancholy  Hate;  who  humbly 
pray,  and  diligently  endeavour,  for  an  imagi¬ 
nation  lels  difh  aded  at  devotional  le?tfons, 
for  a  heart  more  capable  of  relifhing  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  divine  things;  and  who  carefully 
guard  againft  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
chain  down  their  affections  to  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Let  not  fuch  be  diicouraged.  It  is 
not  they  whom  we  are  condemning:  but  fuch 
as  knowing  and  even  acknowledging  this  to  be 
their  cafe,  yet  proceed  in  a  way  diredly  con¬ 
trary  :  who,  fcarcely  Teeming  to  fufped  that 
any  thing  is  wrong  with  them,  voluntarily 
acquiefcc  in  a  fate  of  mind  which  is  diredly 
contrary  to  the  pofitive  commands  of  God, 
which  forms  a  perfect  contraft  to  the  repre- 
fentations  given  us  in  Scripture  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  character,  and  accords  but  too  faithfully 
in  one  leading  feature  with  the  charader  of 
thole,  who  are  Hated  to  be  the  objeds  of 
Divine  difpleafure  in  this  life,  and  of  Divine 
punifhment  in  the  next. 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  in  thefe  effentia! 

,  conftituents  of  a  devotional  frame  that  the 
bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  are  defective.  This 
they  freely  declare  (fecretly  feeling  perhaps 
fome  complacency  from  the  franknefs  of  the 
avowal)  to  b  t  a  higher  If  rain  of  pietv  than 
that  to  which  they  afpire.  Their  forgetful- 
nels  alfo  of  fome  of  the  leading  difpofitions 
of  Chritfianity,  is  undeniably  apparent  in  their 
allowed  want  of  the  fpirit  of  kindnefs,  and 
meeknefs,  and  gefttlenefs,  and  patience,  and 
loivg-fufFering;  and,  above  all,  of  that  which  is 
the  flock  on  which  alone  thefe  difpohrions  can 
grow  and  flourish,  that  humility  and  lowUnefs 
of  min'd,  in  which  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  quality  may  he  laid  to  conlift  the'  true 
efience  and  vital  principle  of  the  Chriftiah 
temper.  Thefe  difpolitions  are  not  only  neg¬ 
lected,  but  even  difavowed  and  exploded, 
and  their  opnoftes,  if  not  filinpr  to  any  ereat 
height,  are  acknowledged  and  applauded.  A 
fkjl  pruic,  a  proper  and  becoming  pride,  are 
terms  which  we  dailv  hear  from  Chriftiah 
lips.  To  poi  iels  a  high  fpirit ,  to  behave  with 
a  proper  fpirit  when  tiled  ill, — by  which  is 
meant  a  quick  feeling  of  injuries,  and  a 
promptnefs  in  refen  ting  them, — entitles  to 
commendation;  and  a  meek-fpirited  dilpo- 
'fit ion,  the  higheft  Scripture  eulogitim,  e» 

nreffes 


prefTes  ideas  of  disapprobation  and  contempt,  sect. 
"V  anity  and  vain-glory  are  fuffered  without 
interruption  to  retain  their  natural  pofTeffion 
of  the  heart.  But  here  a  topic  opens  upon 
us  of  fuch  importance,  and  on  which  fo  many 
miftakes  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  writings 
of  refpedtable  authors,  and  in  the  commonly 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  world,  that  it  may 
be  allowed  us  to  difcufs  it  more  at  large,  and 
tor  this  purpofe  to  treat  of  it  in  a  leparate 
fedtion. 

A  ■  •  •  r  • 
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On  the  Defir e  of  human  Efiimation  and  Ap - 
-  plaufe — Ehe  generally  prevailing  Opinions 
conirafted  with  thofe  'of  the  true  Chrijlian . 

*  }"  '  *>-l>  Ijl  .  .  ;  ’ll  ,  ■  .. 

■  THE  defire  of  hitman  eftimation,  and  dif-  uni^o. 
tindhon,  and  honour,  ,  of  the  adhnration  r.Wog' 
and  applaufe  of  our  fellow-creatures,  if  we 
take  it  in  its  full  comprebenfion,  and  in  all 
its  various  modifications,  from  the  thirft  of 
glory  to  the  dread  of  fhame,  is  the  paflion  of 
which  the  empire  is  by  far  the,  moft  general, 
and  perhaps  the  authority  the  moll  com¬ 
manding.  Though  its  power  be  moft  con- 
fpieuous  and  leaft  controulable  in  the  higher 
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chap.  clafTes  of  focietv,  it  feems,  like  fome  refiftlefs 
conqueror,  to  fpare  neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor 
condition;  and  taking  ten  thouland  fhapes, 
infinuating  itfelf  under  the  moft  fpecious 
pretexts,  and  fheltering  itfelf  when  neceffary 
under  the  moft  artful  difguiles,  it  winds  its 
way  in  fecret,  when  it  dares  not  openly  avow 
itfelf,  and  mixes  in  all  we  think,  and  {peak, 
and  do.  It  is  in  fome  inftances  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  declared  purfuit,  and  confefledly 
the  main  practical  principle;  but  where  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  not  feldom  the  grand 
fpring  of  action,  and  in  the  Beauty  and  the 
Author,  no  lefs  than  in  the  Soldier,  it  is  often 
the  mafler  paflion  of  the  foul. 

Th  is  is  the  principle  which  parents  recog¬ 
nize  with  joy  in  their  infant  offspring,  which 
is  diligently  inftilled  and  nurtured  in  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  which,  under  the  names  of  honour¬ 
able  ambition  and  of  laudable  emulation,  it  is 
the  profeffed  aim  of  fchools  and  colleges  to  ex¬ 
cite  and  cherilh.  The  writer  is  well  aware 
that  it  will  be  thought  he  is  pufhing  his  opi¬ 
nions  much  too  far,  when  he  ventures  to  alfail 
this  great  principle  of  human  aftion;  “  a  prin- 
“  ciple,”  its  advocates  might  perhaps  exclaim, 
“  the  extinction  of  which,  if  you  could  fuc- 
“  ceed  in  your  rafh  attempt,  would  be  like 

“  the 
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^  the  annihilation  in  the  material  world  of  sect. 
the  principle  of  motion;  without  it  all  were  IIL 
torpid  and  cold  and  comfortlefs.  We  grant,” 
they  might  go  on  to  obferve,  44  that  we  ne¬ 
ver  ought  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of 
duty  in  order  to  procure  the  applaule  or  to 
“  avoid  the  reproaches  of  men,  and  we  allow 
64  that  this  is  a  rule  too  little  attended  to  in 
“  pra6tice.  We  grant  that  the  love  of  praife 
44  is  in  fome  inftances  a  ridiculous,  and  in 
46  others  a  mifehievous  palfion ;  that  to  it  we 
44  owe  the  breed  of  coquettes  and  coxcombs, 

44  and,  a  more  ferious  evil,  the  noxious  race 
44  of  heroes  and  conquerors.  We  too  are 
ready,  when  it  appears  in  the  fhape  of 
vanity,  to  fmile  at  it  as  a  foible,  or  in  that 
of  falfe  glory,  to  condemn  it'  as  a  crime. 

64  But  all  thefe  are  only  its  perverfions ;  and 
44  on  account  of  them  to  contend  againft  its 
44  true  forms,  and  its  legitimate  exercife, 
were  to  give  into  the  very  error  which  you 
formerly  yourfelf  condemned,  of  arguing 
44  againft  the  ufe  of  a  falutary  principle  alto- 
44  gether,  on  account  of  its  being  liable  to 
44  occafional  abufe.  When  turned  into  the 
right  direction,  and  applied  to  its  true 
purpofes,  it  prompts  to  every  dignified  and 
44  generous  enterprife.  It  is  erudition  in  the 
portico,  Ikill  in  the  lycicum,  eloquence  in 
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c  h  a  p.  cc  the  fenate,  victory  in  the  field.  It  forces 
IV*  44  indolence  into  activity,  and  extorts  from 
44  vice  itfelf  the  deeds  of  generofity  and 
“  virtue.  When  once  the  foul  is  warned  by 
64  its  generous  ardor,  no  difficulties  deter,  no 
44  dangers  -terrify,  no  labours  tire.  It  is  this 
44  which,  giving  by  its  ftamp  to  what  is  vir- 
44  tuous  and  honourable  its  juft  fuperiority 
44  over  the  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune,  refcues 
44  the  rich  from  a  bafe  fuhjedfion  to  the  plea- 
44  lures  of  fenle,  and  makes  them  prefer  a 
44  courfe  of  toil  and  hardfhip  to  a  life  of  in- 
44  diligence  and  eafe.  It  prevents  the  man 
44  of  rank  from  acquiefcing  hi  his  hereditary 
44  greatnefs,  and  ipurs  him  forward  in  purfuit 
of  perform!  diftinftion,  and  of  a  nobility 
which  he  may  juftly  term  his  own.  It 
44  moderates  and  qualifies  the  over-great  in- 
u  equalities  of  human  conditions;  and  reach- 
u  mg  to  thofe  who  are  above  the  fphere  of 
46  laws,  and  extending  to  cafes  which  fall 

44  not  within  their  province,  it  limits  and 

45  circumfcribes  the  power  of  the  tyrant  on 
his  throne,  and  gives  gentlenefs  to  war, 
and  to  pride,  humility. 


u 
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44  Nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  public 
44  life,  nor  is  it  known  only  in  the  great  and 
44  the  fplendid.  To  it,  is  to  be  afcribed  a  large 

44  portion 
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*4  portion  of  that  courtefy  and  difpofition  to  s  E  c  r* 
*4  pleaie,  which  naturally  producing  a  mutual 
44  appearance  of  good  will  and  a  reciprocal 
44  tion  of  good  offices,  conftitute  much  of 
46  the  comfort  of  private  life,  and  give  their 
44  choiceft  fweets  to  fo.cial  and  domeftic  in- 
44  tercourfe.  Nay,  from  the  force  of  habit,  it 
f4  follows  us  even  into  fohtude,  and  in  our 
44  moft  l'ecret  retirements  we  often  aft  as  if 
44  our  concjufl:  were  fubjeft  to  human  obferva- 
44  tion,  and  we  derive  no  fmail  complacency 
44  from  the  imaginary  applaufes  of  an  ideal 
44  fpectator.” 


So  far  of  the  effects  of  the  love  of  praiie 
and  diftinflion:  and  if,  after  enumerating  feme 
of  thefe,  you  ihould  proceed  to  inveftigate 
its  nature,  44  We  admit,”  it  might  be  added, 
44  that  a  hafty  and  misjudging  world  often 
44  mi  (applies  commendations  and  ccnlures; 
44  and  whilft  we  therefore  confefs,  that  the 
44  praifes  of  the  difeerning  few  are  alone 
44  trulv.  valuable;  we  acknowledge  that  it 
44  were  better  if  mankind  were  always  to  aft 
* 4  from  the  fenfe  of  right  and  the  love  of 
44  virtue,  without  reference  to  the  opinions 
44  of  their  fellow-creatures.  We  even  allow, 
44  that,  independently  of  confequences,  this 
H  were  perhaps  in  itfelf  a.  higher  drain  of 
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"virtue;  but  it  is  a  degree  of  purity  which 
“  it  would  be  vain  to  expe£l  from  the 
“  bulk  of  mankind.  When  the  intnnfic  excel . 
“  lence  of  this  principle,  however,  is  called 
t  m  queflion,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
“  in  its  higher  degrees  it  was  ftyled,  by  one 
“  who  meant  rather  to  detract  from  its  me- 
“  rits  than  t0  aggravate  them,  ‘  the  infirmity 
“  o f  noble  minds;’  and  Purely,  that  in  fuch  a 
“  (oil  it  moft  naturally  fprings  up,  and  flou- 
rifhes,  is  no  mean  proof  of  its  exalted  ori- 
u  gin  and  generous  nature. 
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“  h>UT  were  thefe  more  dubious,  and  were 
it  no  more  than  a  Ipleudid  error;  yet  con- 
fidenng  that  it  works  fo  often  in  the  right 
direction,  it  were  enough  to  urge  in  its 
behalf,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  real  action, 
and  approved  energy.  That,  as  much  as 
pra61.ce  is  better  than  theory,  and  lolid 
realities  than  empty  {peculation,  fo  much 
is  it  to  be  preferred  for  general  ule  before 
ttiofe  higher  principles  of  morals,  which 
however  juft  and  excellent  in  themfelves, 
you  would  in  vain  attempt  to  bring  home 
to  the  ‘  bufinefs  and  boloms  of  mankind* 
at  large.  Rejedt  not  then  a  principle  thus 
univeifal  in  its  influence,  thus  valuable  in 
its  elTedls;  a  principle,  which,  by  what¬ 


ever 
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c<  ever  name  you  may  pleafe  to  call  it,  a£ls 
44  by  motives  and  confiderations  fuited  to 
44  our  condition;  and  which,  putting  it  at 
44  the  very  loweil:,  muff  be  confeffed,  in  our 
44  prefent  infirm  ftate,  to  be  an  habitual  aid 
44  and  an  ever  prefent  fupport  to  the  feeble- 
44  nets  of  virtue!  In  a  felfiffi  world  it  pro- 
44  duces  the  effects  of  difintereftednefs,  and 
44  when  public  fpirit  is  extindl,  it  fupplies 
44  the  want  of  patriotifm.  Let  us  therefore 
44  with  gratitude  avail  ourfelves  of  its  help, 
44  and  not  relinquifh  the  good  which  it  freely 
44  offers,  from  we  know  not  what  vain  dreams 
44  of  impracticable  purity  and  unattainable 
44  perfection.” 

All  this  and  much  more  might  be  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  this  favourite  principle. 
It  would  be,  however,  no  difficult  tafk  to 
fhew  that  it  by  no  means  merits  this  high  eu- 
logium.  To  fay  nothing  of  that  larger  part 
of  the  argument  of  our  opponents,  which  be¬ 
trays,  and  even  proceeds  upon,  that  mifchie- 
vous  notion  of  the  innocence  of  error,  ao-ainft 
which  we  have  already  entered  our  formal 
proteft,  the  principle  in  queftion  is  manifeftly 
of  a  moft  inconftant  and  variable  nature;  as 
inconftant  and  variable  as  the  innumerably  di- 
verfified  modes  of  fafhions,  habits,  and  opi- 
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nions  in  different  periods  and  focieties.  What 
it  tolerates  in  one  age,  it  forbids  in  an¬ 
other;  what  in  one  country  it  preicribes  and 
applauds,  in  another  it  condemns  and  ftigma- 
tizes!  Obvioufly  and  openly,  it  often  takes 
vice  into  its  patronage,  and  fets  itfelf  in  di¬ 
rect  oppofition  to  virtue.  It  is  calculated  to 
produce  rather  the  appearance  than  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  excellence;  and  at  heft  not  to  check  the 
love  but  only  the  commijjion  of  vice.  Much 
of  this  indeed  was  ieen  and  acknowledged  by 
the  philofopbers,  and  even  by  the  poets,  of 
the  Pagan  world.  They  declaimed  a  gain  ft 
it  as  a  mutable  and  inconfiftent  principle; 
they  lamented  the  fatal  effects  which,  under 
the  name  of  falfe  glory,  it  had  produced  on 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  They 
condemned  the  puriuit  of  it  when  it  led  its 
followersout  of  the  path  of  virtue,  and  taught 
that  the  praife  of  the  wife  and  of  the  good 
only  was  to  be  de fired. 


But  it  was  referved  for  the  page  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  point  out  to  us  dihinftly,  wherein  it 
is  apt  to  be  eflentially  defective  and  vicious, 
and  to  difcover  to  us  more  fully  its  encroach¬ 
ing  nature  and  dangerous  tendencies;  teach¬ 
ing  us  at  the  lame  time,  hove,  being  purified 
from  its  corrupt  qualities,  and  reduced  under 

juft 
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juft  fubordination,  it  may  be  brought  into  sect. 
legitimate  exercife,  and  be  directed  to  its 
true  end. 

In  the  facred  volume  we  are  throughout 

O 

reminded,  that  we  are  originally  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  God’s  formation,  and  continual  de¬ 
pendents  on  his  bounty.  There  too  we  learn 
the  painful  leffon  of  man’s  degradation  and 
unworthinefs.  We  learn  that  humiliation 
and  contrition  are  the  dilpofitions  of  mind  bed: 
fuited  to  our  fallen  condition,  and  mod:  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  fight » of  our  Creator.  We 
learn  that  thefe  (to  the  repreffion  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  fpirit  of  arrogance  and  lelf- 
importance,  fo  natural  to  the  heart  of  man) 
it  fhould  be  our  habitual  care  to  cherifh  and 
cultivate;  ftudioufly  maintaining  a  continual 
fen fe,  that,  not  only  for  all  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  over  others  which  we  may  polled, 
but  that  for  all  our  moral  fuperiority  alfo,  we 
are  altogether  indebted  to  the  unmerited 
goodnefs  of  God.  It  might  perhaps  be  laid 
to  be  the  great  end  and  purpofe  of  all  reve¬ 
lation,  and  efpecially  to  be  the  defimi  of  the 

*  <D 

Coipel,  to  reclaim  us  from  our  natural  pride 
and  ie  Hi  lime  fs,  and  their  fatal  cpnlequences; 
to  bring  us  to  a  juft  leiife  of  our  weaknefs 
and  depravity  ;  and  to  dilpofe  us,  with  un¬ 
feigned 

*  O 
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c  h^a  p.  feigned  humiliation,  to  abafe  ourfelves,  and 
' — SIVC  glory  to  God.  “  No  fiefh  may  glory  in 
“  his  prefence ;  he  that  glorieth,  let  him 
glory  in  the  Lord  — cc  The  lofty  looks  of 
“  man  /hall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtinefs 
“  of  men  /hall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord 
“  alone  /hall  be  exalted 


These  folemn  admonitions  are  too  o-ene~ 
ne  rally  diiregarded,  and  their  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fubjedt  we  are  now  confider- 
in§>  appears  to  have  been  often  entirely 
overlooked,  even  by  Chriftian  moralifts. 
I  he/e  authors,  without  reference  to  the 
main  fpring,  and  internal  principle  of  con- 
du&,  are  apt  to  fpeak  of  the  love  of  human 
applaufe,  as  being  meritorious  or  culpable, 
as  being  the  defire  of  true  or  of  falfe  glory,  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  the  external  a&ions  it  produces, 
and  tne  punuits  to  which  it  prompts,  are 
beneficial  or  mifchievous  to  mankind.  But 
it  is  undeniably  manifeft,  that  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  ot  the  word  of  God,  the  love  of  world- 
ly  admiration  and  applaufe  is  in  its  nature 
efientially  and  radically  corrupt;  fo  far  as  it 
partakes  of  a  difpotition  to  exalt  and  aggran- 
dize  our/elves,  to  pride  ourfelves  on  our 
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natural  or  acquired  endowments,  or  to  aftume 
to  ourfelves  the  merit  and  credit  of  our  good 
qualities,  inftead  of  afcribing  all  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  glory  where  only  they  are  due. 
Its  guilt  therefore  in  thefe  cafes  is  not  to  be 
meafured  by  its  effedts  on  the  happinefs  of 
mankind;  nor  is  it  to  be  denominated  true 
Qyfalfe  glory  accordingly  as  the  ends  to  which 
it  is  diredfed  are  beneficial  or  mifchievous^ 
juft  or  uiquft  objedls  of  purfuit;  but  it  is 
falfe ,  becaufe  it  exalts  that  which  ought  to 
be  abated,  and  criminal ,  becaufe  it  encroaches 
on  the  prerogative  of  God. 


SECT, 


The  Scriptures  further  inftrudt  us,  not 
merely  that  mankind  are  liable  to  error,  and 
therefore  that  the  world’s  commendations 
may  be  fcmetimes  miftaken  ;  but  that  their 
judgement  being  darkened  and  their  hearts 
depraved,  its  applaufes  and  contempt  will  for 
the  anoft  part  be  fyftematically  milplaced ; 
that  though  the  beneficent  and  difinterefted 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  her  obvious  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  domeftic  comfort  and  ge¬ 
neral  happinefs,  cannot  but  extort  applaufe; 
yet  that  her  alpiring  after  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  excellence,  by  exciting  fecret  mifgiv- 
ings  in  others,  or  a  painful  fenfe  of  inferio¬ 
rity  not  unmixed  with  envy,  cannot  fail 

often 
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chap,  often  to  difguft  and  offend.  The  word  of 
^od  teaches  us,  that  though  fuch  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  as  are 
coincident  with  wordly  mterefis  and  pur- 
luits,  and  with  wordly  principles  and  fyf- 
tems,  may  be  profefled  without  offence;  yet, 
that  what  is  oppofite  to  thele,  or  even  diffe¬ 
rent  from  them,  will  be  deemed  needlefsly 
precife  and  ftndl,  the  indulgence  of  a  morofe 
and  gloomy  humour,  the  fvmptoms  of  a 
contraded  and  fuperffitious  fpirit,  the  marks- 
of  a  mean,  enflaved,  or  diftorted  under- 
ftanding.  -That  for  thele  and  other  realons, 
the  follower  of  Chri  ft  mu  ft  not  only  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  occajional  rehnquijhment 
of  worldly  favour,  but  that  it  fhould  even 
afford  him  matter  of  holy  jealoufy  and  iufpi- 
cion  of  himfelf,  when  it  is  very  iavifhly  and 
very  generally  beftowed. 


But  though  the  ftan-dard  of  worldly  efti- 
mation  differed  lels  from  that  of  the  Gofpel; 
yet  lince  our  aftechons  ought  to  be  fet  on 
heavenly  things,  and  converjant  about  hea¬ 
venly  objeds;  and  fines  in  particular  the  love 
and  favour  of  God  ought  to  be  the  matter  of 
oui  lupi  erne  and  habitual  defire,  to  which 
every  other  fhould  be  rendered  fubordinate, 
it  follows,  that  the  love  of  human  ap- 

l3 


concerns,  and.  to  ci-rcumtcjribe  our  defires 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  world. 


tindliired  with  a  ddpohtion  to  eihrnate  too 
highly,  and  love- too  well,  the  good  opinion 
and  commendations  of  man.  ; 

ant:  ft  •*;[>  n  o  mi  :  :<c  ■  •  *  v 

;':.Bux  though,  by  thefe  and  other  inftruilions 
and  confiderations,  the  Holy  Scripture  warns 
us  ao-ainit  the  inordinate  defire  or  earned 
pundit  of  worldly  eftimation  and  honour; 
though  it  fo  greatly  reduces  their  value,  and 
prepares  us  for  lefing  them  without  iurprile, 
and  for  relinquishing  them  with  hr  tie  reluc¬ 
tance:  yet  it  teaches  us,  that  ChriiTians  m 
general  are  not  only  not  called  upon  abfo- 
lutely  and  voluntarily  to  renounce  or  forego 
them;  but  that  when,  without  our  having 
folic itoufly  fought  them,  they  are  beftowed 
on  us  for  adlions  intrinfically  good,  we  are  to 
accept  them  as  being  intended  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  be  fometimes,  even  in  this  difor- 
derly  date  of  things,  a  prefent  lolace,  and  a 
reward  to  virtue.  Nay  more,  we  arc  indrudl- 
ed,  that  in  our  general  deportment,  that  in 
little  particulars  of  conduit  otherwife  indif¬ 
ferent,  that  in  the  circwnflcnices  and  manner 
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c  h  a  p.  of  performing  aftions  in  themfelves  of  a  de- 
termined  character  and  indifpenfable  obliga- 
ti°n>  (guarding  however  againft  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  artifice  or  deceit)  that  by  watch¬ 
ing  for  opportunities  o£  doing  little  kind- 
neffes,  that  by  avoiding  Angularities,  and  even 
humouring  prejudices,  where  it  may  be  done 
without  the  flighted:  infringement  on  truth 
or  duty,  we  ought  to  have  a  due  refpeQ:  and 
regard  to  the  approbation  and  favour  of  men. 
Thefe  however  we  fhould  not  value,  chiefly 
as  they  may  adminifter  to  our  own  sxatifi- 
cation,  but  rather  as  furnifhing  means  and 
inftruments  of  influence,  which  we  may  turn 
to  good  account,  by  making  them  fubfervient 
to  the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  thus  conducive  to  the 
glory  of  God .  The  remark  is  almoft  fuper- 
fluous,  that  on  occafions  like  thefe  we  muff 
even  watch  our  hearts  with  the  mod:  jealoW 
care,  left  pride  and  felf-love  infenfibly  infufe 
themfelves,  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  prin¬ 
ciples  fo  liable  to  contraft  a  taint. 

Crudit  and  reputation,  in  the  judgement 
ot  the  true  Chridian,  ffaijd  on  ground  not 
very  different  from  riches;  which  he  is  not 
to  prize  highly,  or  to  defire  and  purfue  with 
folicitude;  but  which,  when  they  are  allotted 

to 
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to  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  he  is  to  s  E  ^  t. 
accept  with  thankfulnefs*  and  ufe  with  mo-  hi. 
deration;  relinquifhing  them  when  it  becomes 
neceffary,  without  a  murmur;  guarding  moft 
circumlpedly,  fo  long  as  they  remain  with 
him,  againft  that  fenlual  and  ielnfh  temper, 
and  no  lets  againft  that  pride  and  wanton- 
nefs  of  heart,  which  they  are  too  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  cherifh ;  thus  confidering  them  as 
in  themfelves  acceptable,  but,  from  the  in- 
^  I  ^  1  S  ^  t  ih  *e,  as  highly  dangerous 
po/leftions,  and  valuing  them  chiefly  not  as 
infti uments  of  luxury  or  Iplendour,  but  as 
affording  the  means  of  honouring  his  hea- 

\  enlv  Benefactor,  and  leftening  the  naileries 
of  mankind. 

\ 

Christianity  however,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  propoles  not  to  extinguifh  our  natural 
defiles,  but  to  bring  them  under  juft  con¬ 
trol,  and  dired  them  to  their  true  objeds. 

In  the  cafe  both  of  riches  and  of  honour, 

(he  maintains  the  confiftency  of  her  charac¬ 
ter.  While  fhe  commands  us  not  to  let  our 
hearts  on  eaithly  treafures,  fhe  reminds  us 
that  “  we  have  in  Heaven  a  better  and 
“  more  enduring  fubftance”  than  this  world 
can  heftow ;  and  while  Ihe  rep  relies  our  fio- 
licitude  refpeding  earthly  credit,  and  mo- 

Q  derates 
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chap,  derates  our  attachment  to  it,  Ihe  holds  forth 
to  us,  and  bids  us  habitually  to  afpire  after, 
the  fplendours  of  that  better  ftate,  where  is 
true  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality; 
thus  exciting  in  us  a  juft  ambition,  fuitecl  to 
our  high  origin,  and  worthy  of  our  large  ca¬ 
pacities,  which  the  little,  milplaced,  and  pe- 
rifhable  diftinftions  of  this  life  would  in  vain 
‘attempt  to  fatisfy. 


Cene  rally 
prevailin 


It  would  be  mere  wafte  of  time  to  enter 
Notion*1***  into  any  laboured  argument  to  prove  at  large, 

to thofe  of  that  the  light  in  which  worldly  credit  and 
Stripcuie.  ef]-jmatjon  are  regarded,  by  the  bulk  of  pro- 

feffed  Chriftians,  is  extremely  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  page  of 
Scripture.  The  inordinate .  love  of  worldly 
glory  indeed,  implies  a  paffion,  which  from 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  called  into 
exercife  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  be- 
caule,  being  converfant  about  great  objects, 
it  can  but  rarely  find  that  field  which  is  re- 
quifite  for  its  exertions.  But  we  every  where 
dificover  the  lame  principle  reduced  to  the 
dimenlions  of  common  life,  and  modified  and 
directed  according  to  every  one's  Iphere  of 
action.  We  may  dilcover  it  in  a  lupreme 
love  of  diftinflion,  and  admiration,  and 
praife;  in  the  univerfal  acceptablenefs  of 

flattery; 
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flattery ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  exceffive 
valuation  of  our  worldly  character,  in  that 


SECT.1 


watchfulness  with  which  it  is  guarded,  in  that 
jealoufy  when  it  is  queitioned,  in  that  1'olici- 
tude  when  it  is  in  danger,  in  that  hot  refent- 
ment  when  it  is  attacked,  in  that  bitternefs  of 
buffering  when  it  is  impaired  or  loff.  All 
thefe  emotions,  as  they  are  too  manifeft  to  be 
difputed,  fo  are  they  too  reputable  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  Difhonour,  difgrace,  and  fhame,  pre- 
fent  images  of  horror  too  dreadful  to  be 
faced;  they  are  evils,  which  it  is  thought 
the  mark  of  a  generous  ipirit  to  confider  as 
excluding  every  idea  of  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  to  feel,  in  fhort,  as  too  heavy  to 
be  borne. 


The  confequences  of  all  this  are  natural 
and  obvious.  Though  it  be  not  openly 
avowed,  that  we  are  to  follow  after  worldly 
efllmation,  or  to  efcape  from  worldly  difre- 
pute,  when  they  can  only  be  purfued  or 
avoided  by  declining  from  the  path  of  duty; 
nay,  though  the  contrary  be  recognized  as 
being  the  juft  opinion;  yet  all  the  effedl  of 
this  Ipeculative  conceffion  is  foon  done  away 
in  fact .  Eftimating  worldly  credit  as  of 
the  higheft  intrinfic  excellence,  and  worldly 
fhame  as  the  greateft  of  all  poffible  evils,  we 

Q  ^  \  fome- 
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fometimes  fhape  and  turn  the  path  of  duty 
itfelf  from  its  true  dire&ion,  fo  as  it  may 
favour  our  acquifition  of  the  one,  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  other;  or  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  we  boldly  and  openly  turn  afide  from 
it,  declaring  the  temptation  is  too  ftrong  to  be 
refilled. 

It  were  eafy  to  adduce  numerous  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  thefe  aflertions.  It  is  proved, 
indeed,  by  that  general  tendency  in  Religion 
to  conceal  herfelf  from  the  view,  (for  we 
of  the  bulk  might  hope  that  in  thefe  cafes  fhe  often  is 

4>t  nominal 

Chilians,  by  no  means  altogether  extindl)  by  her  being 
apt  to  vanifh  from  our  converfations,  and 
even  to  give  place  to  a  pretended  licentious- 
nefs  of  lentiments  and  conduft,  and  a  falfe 
fhew  of  infidelity.  It  is  proved,  by  that  com¬ 
plying  acquiefcence  and  participation  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  this  diffipated  age, 
which  has  almoft  confounded  every  external 
diftin&ion  between  the  Chriftian  and  the  In¬ 
fidel,  and  has  made  it  lb  rare  to  find  any 
one  who  dares  incur  the  charge  of  Chriftian 
Angularity,  or  who  can  lay  with  the  Apoftle 
that  “  he  is  not  afhamed  of  the  Golpel  of 
Proof  from  “  Chrift.”  It  is  proved  (how  can  this  proof 
Vemmonsf  omitted  by  one  to  whole  lot  it  has  fo  often 
fallen  to  witnels  and  lament,  fometimes  he 

fears 
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rears  to  afford  ail  inftance  of  it?)  by  that  sect. 
-  ftuick  refentinent,  thole  bitter  contentions, 
thole  angry  retorts,  thole  malicious  triumphs, 
that  impatience  of  inferiority,  that  wakeful 
fenfe  of  paft  defeats,  and  promptnefs  to  re¬ 
venge  them,  which  too  often  change  the  cha- 

I  O 

rafter  of  a  Chriftian  deliberative  Aifembly, 
into  that  of  a  ftag*e  for  prize-fio*hters:  vio- 
lating  at  once  the  proprieties  of  public  con- 
duft,  and  the  rules  of  focial  decorum,  and  re¬ 
nouncing  and  chafing  away  all  the  charities  of 
the  Religion  ofj  el  us. 

Rut  from  all  lelfer  proofs,  our  attention  is  from  re¬ 
drawn  to  one  of  a  ftdl  larger  lize,  and  more 
detgi  mined  charafter.  Surely  the  reader 
will  here  anticipate  our  mention  of  the 
practice  of  Duelling:  a  praftice  which,  to 
the  difgraee  of  a  Chriftian  fociety,  has  loner 
been  fullered  to  exile  with  little  reftraint  or 

oppofition, 

% 

$ 

This  praftice,  whilft  it  powerfully  fup. 
ports,  chiefly  refts  on,  that  exceffive  over¬ 
valuation  of  charafter,  which  teaches  that 
worldly  credit  is  to  be  preferved  at  any  rate, 
and  difgraee  at  any  rate  to  be  avoided.  The 
Wireafonahlenefs  of  duelling  has  been  often 
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chap,  proved,  and  it  has  often  been  fhewn  to  be 
criminal  on  various  principles:  fometimes  it 
has  been  oppofed  on  grounds  hardly  tenable; 
particularly  when  it  has  been  ,confidered  as 
an  indication  of  malice  and  revenge  (a).  But 
it  feems  hardly  to  have  been  enough  noticed 

Duelling,  in  what  chiefly  confifts  its  effential  guilt;  that 

gu.;t  hiefiy  it  is  a  deliberate  preference  of  the  favour  of 
man,  before  the  favour  and  approbation  of 
God,  in  articulo  mortis ,  in  an  inftance,  where¬ 
in  our  own  life,  and  that  of  a  fellow-creature 
are  at  flake,  and  wherein  we  run  the  rifk  of 
rufhing  into  the  prefence  of  our  Maker  in 
the  very  a£t  of  offending  him.  It  would 
detain  us  too  long,  and  it  were  fomewhat 
befide  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  enumerate 
the  mifehievous  confequences  which  relult 
from  this  pradlice.  They  are  many  and 
great;  and  if  regard  be  had  merely  to  the 
temporal  interefts  of  men,  and  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  fociety,  they  are  but  poorly  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  plea,  which  mull  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  its  behalf  by  a  candid  obferver  of 
human  nature,  of  a  courtefy  and  refinement 
in  our  modern  manners  unknown  to  ancient 
times. 


(a)  Vide  Hey ?s  Tra£t,  RouiTcau’s  Eloifa,  and  many 
periodical  Effays  and  Sermons. 


But 
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But  there  is  one  obfervation  which  mu  ft  sect. 
not  be  omitted,  and  which  feems  to  have  .  irr*  . 
been  too  much  overlooked.  In  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  that  Religion  which  requires  purity 
of  heart,  and  of  that  Being  to  whom,  as  was 
before  remarked,  “  thought  is  aftion,”  he 
cannot  be  efteemed  innocent  of  this  crime, 
who  lives  in  a  fettled  habitual  determination 
to  commit  it,  when  circumftances  fhall  call 
upon  him  fo  to  do*.  This  is  a  confideration 
which  places  the  crime  of  duelling  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing  from  almoft  any  other;  indeed 
there  is  perhaps  no  other,  which'  mankind 
habitually  and  deliberately  refolve  to  prac¬ 
tice  whenever  the  temptation  fhall  occur.  It 
fhews  alfo  that  the  crime  of  duelline  is  far 
more  general  in  the  higher  claftes  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  and  that  the  whole  fum 
of  the  guilt  which  the  practice  produces  is 
great,  beyond  what  has  perhaps  been  ever  1 

conceived!  It  will  be  the  writer’s  comfort 

» 

to  have  folemnlv  fuggefted  this  confideration. 
to  the  confidences  of  thole  by  whom  this 
impious  pra6tice  might  be  fupprefled:  If 
fuch  there  be,  which  he  is  ftrongly  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  their’s  is  the  crime,  and 

*  Vide  Ci  Whofoever  loofeth  on  a  woman  to  Juft  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her,”  £cc.  Matt*  v.  28. 

Q  4  their’s 
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chap,  their’s  the  reiponfibility  of  fuffering  it  to 
continue  (a). 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  has  not 
been  the  writer’s  intention  to  dilcufs  com¬ 
pletely  that  copious  fubjeft,  the  love  of 
worldly  eftimation.  It  would  be  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  work  like  this,  fully  to  inves¬ 
tigate  fo  large,  and  at  the  fame  time. fo  im¬ 
portant  a  topic.  Enough,  however,  may  have 
perhaps  been  faid,  to  make  it  evident  that 
this  principle  is  of  a  character  highly  ques¬ 
tionable that  it  fhould  be  brought  under  ab- 
folute  fubjedtion,  and  watched  with  the  molt 
jealous  care:  That,  notwithstanding  its  lofty 
pretenfions,  it  often  can  by  no  means  juftlv 

(a)  The  writer  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  declar¬ 
ing,  that  he  fhould  long  ago  have  brought  this  fubjedf  be¬ 
fore  the  notice  of  Parliament,  but  for  a  perfect  convidtion 
that  he  fhould  probably  thereby  only  give  encouragement 
to  a  fyftem  he  wilhes  to  fee  at  an  end.  The  pradtice  has 
been  at  different  periods  nearly  flopped  by  pofitive  laws, 
in  various  nations  on  the  Continent;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  what  has  been  more  than  once  fug- 
gefted—  a  Court  of  Honour,  to  take  cognizance  of  fych 
offences  as  would  naturally  fall  within  its  province.  The 
effedts  of  this  eftablifhment  would  doubtlefs  require  to  be 
enforced  by  legiflative  provifions,  diredtly  punifbing  the 
pradlice;  and  by  difeouraging  at  court,  and  in  the  military 
and  naval  fituation?,  all  who  fhould  diredfly  or  indirectly  be 
guilty  of  if, 

boaft 
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boaft  that  high  origin  and  exalted  nature,  sect. 
which  its  fuperficial  admirers  are  difpofed  to 
concede  to  it.  What  real  intrinfic  effential 
value,  it  might  be  afked,  does  there  appear  to  ^*'0nr^re 
be  in  a  virtue,  which  had  wholly  changed  its  "ate  loveof 
nature  and  character,  if  public  opinion  had  mation* 
been  different?  But  it  is  in  truth  of  bafe  ex¬ 
traction,  and  ungenerous  qualities,  fprmging 
from  felfifhnefs  and  vanity,  and  low  ambi¬ 
tion;  by  thefe  it  fubfifts,  and  thrives,  and  acts; 
and  envy,  and  jealoufy,  and  detraction,  and 
hatred,  and  variance,  are  its  too  faithful  and 
natural  affociates.  It  is,  to  fay  the  belt  of  it, 
a  root  which  bears  fruits  of  a  poifonous  as 
well  as  of  a  beneficial  quality.  If  it  fome- 
times  Simulates  to  great  and  generous  enter- 
priies,  if  it  urges  to  induftry,  and  lometimes 
to  excellence,  if  in  the  more  contracted 
fphere  it  produces  courtefy  and  kindnefs;  yet 
to  its  account  we  muff  place  the  ambition 
which  defolates  nations,  and  many  of  the 
competitions  and  refentments  which  inter¬ 
rupt  the  harmony  of  focial  life.  The  former 
indeed  has  been  often  laid  to  its  charge,  but 
the  latter  have  not  been  fufficiently  attended 
to;  and  ftill  lefs  has  its  noxious  influence  on 
the  vital  principle,  and  diftinguiflnng  0-races 

__  o  D  D 

of  the  Chriftian  character,  been  duly  pointed 
out  and  enforced. 


To 
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chap.  "I  o  read  indeed  the  writings  of  certain 
Chriftian  moralifts ,  (a)  and  to  obferve  how 
little  they  1'eem  difpofed  to  call  it  in  queftion, 
except  where  it  raves  in  the  conqueror,  one 
fliould  be  aim  oft  tempted  to  fufpedt ;  that, 
confidering  it  as  a  principle  of  fuch  potency 
and  prevalence,  as  that  they  rauft  delpair  of 
bringing- it  into-juft  fubjedtion,  they  were  in¬ 
tent  only  on  complimenting  ut  into  good  hu  ¬ 
mour  (like  thole  barbarous  nations  which 
worfnip  the  evil  Spirit  through  fear;)  or  ra¬ 
ther,  that  they  were  making  a  fort  of  compo¬ 
sition  with  an  enemy  they  could  not  mafter, 
and  were  willing,  on  condition  of  its  mvin 
up  the  trade  of  war,  to  fuffer  it  to  rule  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  range  at  pleafure. 


But  the  truth  is,  that  the  reafonin^s  of 
Chriftian  moralifts  too  often  exhibit  but  few 
traces  of  the  genius  of  Chriftian  morality. 
Of  this  pofition,  the  cafe  before  us  is  an  in- 
ftance.  This  principle  of  the  delire  of  worldly- 
diftinfhon  and  applauie,  is  often  allowed, 
and  even  commended,  with  too  few  quali¬ 
fications,  and  too  little  referve.  To  covet 
wealth  is  bale  and  fordid,  but  to  covet  honour 
is  treated  as  the  mark  of  a  generous  and  cx- 

(a)  A  ide,  in  particular  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by 
Addison,  on  Honour,  Yoh  ii. 
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alted  nature.  Thefe  writers  fcarcely  feem  to  sect. 
bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  principle  in 
queftion  tends  to  prevent  the  commiffion  of 
thofe  groffer  aCls  of  vice  which  would  injure 
us  in  the  general  eftimation;  yet  that  it  not 
only  flops  there,  but  that  it  there  begins  to 
exert  almoft  an  equal  force  in  the  oppolite  di¬ 
rection.  They  do  not  confider  how  apt  this 
principle  is,  even  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who 
move  in  a  contracted  fphere,  to  fill  us  with 
vain  conceits,  and  vicious  paflions ;  and,  above 
all,  how  it  tends  to  fix  the  affeCtions  on  earthly 
things,  and  to  fteal  away  the  heart  from  Cod. 

They  acknowledge  it  to  be  criminal  when  it 
produces  mifchievous  effeCts,  but  torget  how 
apt  it  is,  by  the  fubflitution  of  a  falfe  and 
corrupt  motive,  to  vitiate  the  purity  of  our 
good  aCtions,  depriving  them  of  every  thing 
which  rendered  them  truly  and  effentially  va¬ 
luable.  That,  not  to  be  too  haftily  approved, 
becaufe  it  takes  the  fide  of  virtue,  it  often 
works  her  ruin  while  it  afierts  her  caufe,  and, 
like  fome  vile  feducer,  pretends  affeCtion  only 
the  more  furely  to  betray. 


It  is  the  diftinguifhing  glory  of  Chriftianity  The  true 
not  to  reft  fatisfied  with  fuperficial  appe  ai***  conduit  in 
ances,  but  to  re&ify  the  motives ,  and  purify  thisprL° 
the  heart ,  The  true  Chriftian,  in  obedience 

to 
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CHA  p.  to  the  leffons  of  Scripture,  no  where  keep* 
over  himfelf  a  more  refolute  and  jealous  o-uarc* 
tiian  wheie  the  defire  ot  human  eflimatiou 
and  diihnction  is  m  quell  ion.  hvo  where  does 
he  more  deeply  feel  the  inefficiency  of  his 
unafhfted  ftrength,  or  more  diligently  and 
earneftly  pray  for  Divine  affiftance.  He  may 
well  indeed  watch  and  pray  againft  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  a  paffion,  which,  when  fuf- 
icrcd  to  tranfgreis  its  juft  limits,  diicovers  a 
peculiai  hoftmty  to  the  diflmguilnmg  graces 
of  the  Chriftian  temper;  a  paffion  which  mud; 
infenfibly  acquire  force,  becaule  it  is  in  con¬ 
tinual  exeiciie;  to  which  aimoft  everv  thm0* 

.  7  j  ip 

4 without  admin  liters  nutriment,  and  the  growth, 
ot  which  within  is  favoured  and  cherithed  by 
fuch  powerful  auxiliaries  as  pride  and  felfifh- 
nets,  the  natural  and  perhaps  inexterminable 
inhabitants  of  the  human  heart;  of  which  the 
predominance,  if  eftabliihed,  is  thus  fo  perni, 
cious,  and  which  poffeiles  lo  many  advantages 
for  effecting  its  eftabliffiment. 

Strongly  impreffed,  therefore,  with  a 
IcirLi  ot  tiic  i n d  1  i pen  1  able  n ecefii ty  of  guarding 
again tl  the  piogrels  of  this  encroaching  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  humble  reliance  on  fuperior  aid,  the 
true  Chriftian  thankfully  ules  the  means,  and 
habitually  excrcifes.  himfelf  in  the  confidera,, 

tions 
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lions  and  motives,  fuggefted  to  him  Tor  that 
purpofe  by  the  word  of  God.  He  is  much 
occupied  in  fearching  out,  and  contemplating 
his  own  infirmities.  He  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  maintain  a  juft  conviftion  of  his 
great  unworthinefs ;  and  to  keep  in  continual 
remembrance,  that  whatever  diftin^uiflies 
himfelf  from  others,  is  not  properly  his  own, 
but  that  he  is  altogether  indebted  for  it  to  the 
undeferved  bounty  of  Heaven.  He  diligently 
endeavours  alfo,  habitually  to  preferve  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  real  worth  of  human  diftinCtion 
and  applaufe,  knowing  that  he  fhall  covet 
them  lets  when  he  has  learned  not  to  over¬ 
rate  their  value.  He  labours  to  bear  in  mind, 
how  undefervedly  they  are  often  beftowed, 
how  precarioufly  they  are  always  poflefTed.- 
The  cenfures  of  good  men  juftly  render  him 
fufpicious  of  himfelf,  and  prompt  him  care¬ 
fully  and  impartially  to  examine  into  thofe 
parts  of  his  character,  or  thofe  particulars  of 
his  conduCf,  which  have  drawn  on  him  their 
animadverfions.  The  favourable  opinion  and 
the  praifes  of  good  men  arc  juftly  acceptable 
to  him,  where  they  accord  with  the  teftimony 
of  his  own  heart;  that  teftimonv  beine  there- 
by  confirmed  ■  and  warranted.  Thole  praifes 
favour  alio  and  ftrengthen  the  growth  of  mu- 
tual  confidence  and  affection,  where  it  is  his 

delight 
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C  ^yA  P*  deliSht  t0  ^orm  friendships*  rich  not  lefs  in 
ufe  than  comfort,  and  to  eftablifh  connexions 
which  may  loft  for  ever.  But  even  in  the  cafe 
oi  the  commendations  of  good  men,  he  Suffers 
not  himfelf  to  be  beguiled  into  an  over¬ 
valuation  of  them,  left  he  Should  be  led  to  Sub¬ 
stitute  them  in  the  place  of  confcience.  He 
guards  againft  this  by  refleding  how  indis- 
tindly  we  can  difcern  each  other’s  motives, 
how  little  enter  into  each  other’s  circum- 
ftances,  how  miftaken  therefore  may  be  the 
judgements  formed  of  us,  or  of  our  adions, 
even  by  good  men,  and  that  it  is  far  from 
improbable,  that  a  time  may  come  in  which 
we  may  be  compelled  to  forfeit  their  efteem, 
by  adhering  to  the  didates  of  our  own  con¬ 
sciences. 

But  if  he  endeavours  thus  to  fit  loofe  to 
the  favour  and  applaufe  even  of  good  men, 
much  more  to  thofe  of  the  world  at  laree:  not 

1  o 

but  that  he  is  Senfible  of  their  worth  as  means 
and  instruments  of  ufefulnefs  and  influence; 
and  under  the  limitations  and  for  the  ends  al¬ 
lowed  in  Scripture,  he  is  glad  to  poflefs,  obfer- 
vant  to  acquire,  and  careful  to  retain  them. 
He  confiders  them  however,  if  we  may  again 
introduce  the  metaphor,  like  the  precious 
metals,  as  having  rather  an  exchangeable 

than 
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than  an  intrinfic  value,  as  defirable  not  limply  s  E  c  T- 

1  ^  ill 

in  their  pofifeffion,  but  in  their  ufe.  In  this 
view,  he  holds  himfelf  to  be  refponfible  for 
that  fhare  of  them  which  he  enjoys,  and, 
to  continue  the  figure,  as  bound  not  to  let 
them  lie  by  him  unemployed,  this  were  hoard¬ 
ing  ;  not  to  lavifh  them  prodigally,  this 
would  be  wade ;  not  imprudently  to  mil- 
apply  them,  this  were  folly  and  caprice:  but 
as  under  an  obligation  to  regard  them  as  con- 

tD  O 

ferred  on  him  that  they  might  be  brought 
into  aflion,  and  as  what  therefore  he  may 
by  no  means  throw  away,  though,  ready,  if  it 
be  required,  to  relinquifh  them  with  cheer- 
fulnefs;  and  never  feeling  himfelf  at  liberty, 
in  conlideration  of  the  ule  he  intends  to  make 
of  them,  to  acquire  or  retain  them  unlaw¬ 
fully.  He  holds  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to 
leek  diligently  for  occafions  of  rendering  them 
fublervient  to  their  true  purpofes;  and  when 
any  fuch  occafion  is  found,  to  expend  them 
cheerfully  and  liberally,  but  with  dilcretion 
and  frugality ;  being  no  lefs  prudent  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  mealure,  than  in  ieledling  the 
obje&s  of  their  application,  that  they  may 
go  the  farther  by  being  thus  managed  with 
cegonomy. 


Acting 
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chap.  Acting  therefore  on  thefe  principles,  he 
will  ftudioufly  and  diligently  ule  any  degree 
of  worldly  credit  he  may  enjoy,  in  removing 
or  leffening  prejudices;  in  conciliating  good¬ 
will,  and  thereby  making  way  for  the  lefs 
obftru&ed  progrefs  of  truth;  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  its  being  entertained  with  candour, 
or  even  with  favour,  by  thofe  who  would  bar 
all  accefs  againft  it  in  any  rougher  or  more 
homely  form.  He  will  make  it  his  bufineis 
to  let  on  foot  and  forward  benevolent  and 
ufeful  fch ernes ;  and  where  they  require 
united  efforts,  to  obtain  and  preferve  for  them 
this  co-operation.  He  will  endeavour  to  dif- 
countenance  vice,  to  bring  modeft  merit  into 
notice;  to  lend  as  it  were  his  light  to  men  of 
real  worth,  but  of  lefs  creditable  name,  and 
perhaps  of  lets  conciliating  qualities  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  that  they  may  thus  fhine  with  a  refledted 
luftre,  and  be  ufeful  in  their  turn,  when  in- 
vefted  with  their  juft  eftimation.  But  while 
by  thefe  and  various  other  means  he  ftrives  to 
render  his  reputation,  fo  long  as  he  poffeffes 
it,  fubfervient  to  the  great  ends  of  advancing 
the  caule  ol  Religion  and  Virtue,  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
he  will  not  tranlgrefs  the  rule  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  precepts,  in  order  to  obtain,  to  cultivate, 
or  to  preferve  it,  relolutely  declaiming  that 
8  dangerous 
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dangerous  fophiftry  of  “  doing  evil  that  good 
“  may  come.”  Ready  however  to  relinquifh 
his  reputation  when  required  fo  to  do,  he  will 
Dot  throw  it  away ;  and  fo  far  as  he  allow¬ 
ably  may,  he  will  cautioufly  avoid  occafions 
of  diminifhing  it,  inftead  of  ftudioufly  feek- 
ing,  or  needlelsly  multiplying  them,  'as  feems 
Ibmetimes  to  have  been  the  practice  of  worthy 
but  imprudent  men.  1  here  will  be  no  ca¬ 
pricious  humours,  no  felfifh  tempers,  no  mo- 
rofenefs,  no  difcourtefy,  no  affected  feverity 
of  deportment,  no  peculiarity  of  language,  no 
indolent  neglect,  or  wanton  breach,  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  forms  or  fafhions  of  fociety.  His  re¬ 
putation  is  a  poffeffion  capable  of  ufes  too 
important  to  be  thus  fported  away;  if  fa- 
crificed  at  all,  it  fhall  be  facrificed  at  the 
call  of  duty.  The  world  (hall  be  conftrained 
to  allow  him  to  be  amiable,  as  well  as  refpec- 
table  in  other  parts  of  his  cha racier;  though 
in  what  regards  Religion,  they  may  account 
him  unreafonably  precife  and  ftri6t.  In  this 
no  lefs  than  in  other  particulars,  he  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  reduce  the  enemies  of  Religion  to 
adopt  the  confeffion  of  the  accufers  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  ruler,  “  we  fhall  not  find  any  fault  or  occafion 
“  againft  this  Daniel — except  concerning  the 
law  of  his  God:”  and  even  there,  if  he  give 
offence,  it  will  only  be  where  he  dares  not  do 

R  otherwife; 
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chap,  otherwife;  and  if  he  fall  into  difefteem  or 
difgrace,  it  fhall  not  be  chargeable  to  any 
condu<5l  which  is  juftly  difhonourable,  or  even 
to  any  unneceffary  Angularities  on  his  part> 
but  to  the  falfe  ftandard  of  eftimation  of  a 
misjudging  world.  When  his  character  is 
thus  miftaken,  or  his  conduit  thus  mifcon- 
ftrued,  he  will  not  wrap  himfelf  up  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  fullennefs;  but  will  be  ready,  where 
he  thinks  any  one  will  liften  to  him  with 
patience  and  candour,  to  clear  up  what 
has  been  dubious,  to  explain  what  has  been 
imperfeiily  known,  and  “  Speaking  the  truth 
in  love”  to  correit,  if  it  may  be,  the  erro¬ 
neous  impreffions  which  have  been  conceived 
of  him.  He  may  Sometimes  feel  it  his  duty 
publicly  to  vindicate  his  charadfer  from  unjuft 
reproach,  and  to  repel  the  falfe  charges  of 
his  enemies ;  but  he  will  carefully,  however, 
watch  againft  being  led  away  by  pride,  or 

being  betrayed  into  fome  breach  of  truth  or 

« 

of  Chriftian  charity,  when  he  is  treading  in  a 
path  So  dangerous.  At  Such  a  time  he  will 
alio  guard,  with  more  than  ordinary  circum- 
Spectioh,  againft  any  undue  Solicitude  about 
his  worldly  reputation  for  its  own  Sake;  and 
when  he  has  done  what  duty  requires  for  its 
vindication,  he  will  At  down  with  a  peace- 
able  and  quiet  mind,  and  it  will  be  matter  of 

no 
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no  very  deep  concern  to  him  if  his  endea-  sect* 
Vours  Ihould  have  been  ineffectual.  If  good 
men  in  every  age  and  nation  have  been  often 
unjuftly  calumniated  and  difgraced,  and  if,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  even  the  darknels  of  pa- 
ganifrn  has  been  able  contentedly  to  repofe 
itfelf  on  the  conlcioufnefs  of  innocence,  lhall 
one  who  is  cheered  by  the  Chriftian’s  hope, 
who  is  allured  alfo,  that  a  day  will  fhortly 
come  in  which  whatever  is  fecret  fhall  be 
made  manifeft,  and  the  miltaken  judgments 
of  men,  perhaps  even  of  good  men,  being 
correded,  that  66  he  fhall  then  have  praife  of 
“  God;”  lhall  fuch  an  one,  I  fay,  fink?  lhall 
he  even  bend  or  droop  under  fuch  a  trial? 

They  might  be  more  excufable  in  over-va¬ 
luing  human  reputation,  to  whom  all  beyond 
the  grave  was  dark  and  cheerlels.  They  alfo 
might  be  more  ealily  pardoned  for  purfuing, 
with  fome  degree  of  eagernefs  and  lblicitude, 
that  glory  which  might  furvive  them,  thus 
feeking  as  it  were  to  extend  the  narrow 
Ipan  of  their  earthly  exigence:  but  far 
different  is  our  cafe,  to  whom  thefe  clouds 
are  rolled  away,  and  “  life  and  immortality 
“  brought  to  light  by  the  Golpel.”  Not  but 
that  worldly  favour  and  diftin&ion  are  amongll 
the  b eft  things  this  world  has  to  offer :  but 
the  Chriftian  knows  it  is  the  very  condition 
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chap,  of  his  calling,  not  to  have  his  portion  here? 
and  as  in  the  cafe  of  any  other  earthly  en¬ 
joyments,  fo  in  that  alfo  of  worldly  honour, 
he  dreads,  left  his  lupreme  affections  being 
thereby  gratified,  it  fhould  be  hereafter  laid 
to  him  “  remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime 
^receivedft  thy  good  things.” 

He  is  required  by  his  holy  calling  to  be 
.vi&orious  over  the  world;  and  to  this  vic¬ 
tory,  the  conqueft  of  the  dread  of  its  dif- 
efteem  and  difhonour  is  effentially  and  indif- 
penfably  required.  He  reflefts  on  thofe  holy 
men  who  “  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings;’* 
he  remembers  that  our  bleffed  Saviour  him- 
felf  “  was  defpifed  and  remedied  of  men;” 
and  what  is  he,  that  he  fhould  be  exempted 
from  the  common  lot,  or  think  it  much  to 
bear  the  lcandal  of  his  profefiion  ?  If  there¬ 
fore  he  is  creditable  and  popular,  he  confiders 
this,  if  the  phrafe  may  be  pardoned,  as  fome- 
thing  beyond  his  bargain;  and  he  watches 
himfelf,  with  double  Care,  left  he  fhould 
grow  over-fond  of  what  he  may  be  fhortly 
called  upon  to  relinquifh.  He  meditates  often 
on  the  probability  of  his  being  involved  in  fuch 
circumftances,  as  may  render  it  neceffary  for 
him  to  fubjebt  himfelf  to  difgrace  and  obloquy; 
thus  familiarizing  himfelf  with  them  betimes^ 

and 
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and  preparing  himfelf,  that  when  the  trying 
hour  arrives  they  may  not  take  him  unawares. 


But  the  cultivation  of  the  defire  of  “  that 
€i  honour  which  cometh  from  God,”  he  finds 
the  moft  effedtual  means  of  bringing;  his 
mind  into  a  proper  temper,  in  what  regards 
the  love  of  human  approbation.  Chriftian! 
would  thou  indeed  reduce  this  affedtion  under 
juft  control — furfum  corda  !  Rife  on  the 
wings  of  contemplation,  until  the  praifes  and 
the  cen fu res  of  men  die  away  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  ftill  fmall  voice  of  conlcience  is  no 
longer  drowned  by  the  din  of  this  nether 
world.  Here  the  fight  is  apt  to  be  occupied 
with  earthly  objedls,  and  the  hearing  to  be 
engroffed  with  earthly  founds;  but  there  thou 
fhalt  come  within  the  view  of  that  refplen- 
dent  and  incorruptible  crown,  which  is  held 
forth  to  thy  acceptance  in  the  realms  of  light, 
and  thine  ear  ihall  be  regaled  with  Heavenly 
melody !  Here  we  dwell  in  a  variable  atmo¬ 
sphere — the  profpedc  is  at  one  time  darkened 
by  the  gloom  of  difgrace,  and  at  another  the 
eye  is  dazzled  by  the  gleamings  of  glory:  but 
thou  haft  now  alcended  above  this  inconftant 


region;  no  ftorms  agitate,  no  clouds  obfeure 
the  air,  and  the  lightnings  play,  and  the 
thunders  roll  beneath  thee. 

ft  3  Thus, 


Thus, 
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chap.  Thus,  at  chofen  feafons,  the  Chriftian 
\  IV<  exercifes  himfelf;  and  when,  from  this  ele- 
vated  region  he  defcends  into  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  and  mixes  in  the  buftle  of  life,  he  (till 
retains  the  imprefiions  of  his  more  retired 
hours.  By  thefe  he  realizes  to  himfelf  the 
unfeen  world;  he  accuftoms  himfelf  to  fpeak 
and  aft  as  in  the  prefence  of “  an  innumerable 
“  company  of  angels,  and  of  the  fpirits  of 
“juft  men  made  perfeft,  and  of  God  the 
“  Judge  of  all;”  the  confcioufnefs  of  their 
approbation  cheers  and  gladdens  his  foul, 
under  the  feoffs  and  reproaches  of  an  undif- 
cerning  world,  and  to  his  delighted  ear,  their 
united  praifes  form  a  harmony  which  a  few 
difeordant  earthly  voices  cannot  interrupt. 

But  though  the  Chriftian  be  fometimes 
enabled  thus  to  triumph  over  the  inordinate 
love  of  human  applaufe,  he  does  not  there¬ 
fore  deem  himfelf  fecure  from  its  encroach¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  aware,  fo 
ftrong  and  aftive  is  its  principle  of  vitality,  that 
even  where  it  teems  extinft,  let  but  circum- 
ftances  favour  its  revival,  and  it  will  fpring 
forth  again  in  renewed  vigour.  And  as  his 
watchfulnefs  muft  thus  during  life  know  no 
termination,  becaufe  the  enemy  will  ever  be 
at  hand;  fo  it  muft  be  the  more  clofe  and  vi¬ 
gilant, 


_ 
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gilant,  becaufe  he  is  no  where  free  from  sect. 
danger,  but  is  on  every  fide  open  to  at- 
tack.  “  Sume  fuperbiam  quaefitam  meritis,” 
was  the  maxim  of  a  worldly  moralift:  but 
the  Chriftian  is  aware,  that  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  available  where  he  really  excels;  there 
he  is  in  efpecial  danger,  left  his  motives,  ori¬ 
ginally  pure,  being  infenfibly  corrupted,  he 
lhould  be  betrayed  into  an  anxiety  about 
worldly  favour,  falfe  in  principle  or  exccf- 
five  in  degree,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to 
render  his  virtue  amiable  and  refpe£ted  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  and  in  obedience  to  the 

N 

Scripture  injun&ion,  is  willing  to  let  his 
“  light  fo  thine  before  men,  that  they  may 
“  fee  his  good  works,  and  glorify  his  Father 
“  which  is  in  heaven.” 

He  watches  himfelf  alfo  on  fmall  as  well 
as  on  great  occafions:  the  latter  indeed,  in 
the  cafe  of  many  perfons,  can  hardly  ever 
be  expended  to  occur,  whereas  the  former 
are  continually  prefenting  themfelves:  and 
thus,  whilft  on  the  one  hand  they  may  be 
rendered  highly  ufeful  in  forming  and 
ftrengthening  a  juft  habit  of  mind  with  re- 
fped  to  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  fo,  on  the 
other,  they  are  the  means  moft  at  hand  for 

R  4  enabling 
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c  h  a  p.  enabling  us  to  dilcover  o-ur  own  real  charafter. 
Let  not  this  be  (lightly  palled  over.  If  any 
one  finds  himfelf  fhrinking  from  difrepute  or 
difefceem  in  little  indances;  but  apt  to  folace 
himfelf  with  the  perfuafion,  that  his  fpirits 
being  fully  called  forth  to  the  encounter,  he 
could  boldly  (land  the  brunt  of  (harper  trials ; 
let  him  be  (low  to  give  entertainment  to  fo 
beguiling  a  fuggedion;  and  let  him  not  for¬ 
get  that  thefe  little  indances,  where  no  credit 
is  to  be  got,  and  the  vaineft  can  find  fmall 
room  for  felf-complacency,  furnifh  perhaps 
the  trued  teds  whether  we  are  afhamed  of 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrid,  and  are  willing,  on 
principles  really  pure,  to  bear  reproach  for 
the  name  of  Jelus. 


The  Chridian  too  is  well  aware  that  the 
exceffive  defire  of  human  approbation  is  a 
paffion  of  fo  fubtile  a  nature,  that  there  is 
nothing  into  which  it  cannot  penetrate:  and 
from  much  experience,  learning  to  difcover 
it  where  it  would  lurk  unfeen,  and  to  detect 
it  under  its  more  ipecious  dilguifes,  he  finds, 
that  elfewhere  diiallowed  and  excluded,  it  is 
apt  to  infinuate  itfejf  into  his  very  religion, 
where  it  efpecially  delights  to  dwell,  and 
obdinately  maintains  its  refidence.  Proud 
piety  and  odentatious  charity,  and  all  the 

more 
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more  open  effedls  it  there  produces,  have  sect. 
been  often  condemned,  and  we  may  difcover 
the  tendencies  to  them  in  ourfelves,  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  But  where  it  appears  not  lo 
large  in  bulk,  and  in  ffiape  ib  unambi¬ 
guous,  let  its  operation  be  ltill  fufpedted. 

Let  not  the  Chriftian  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
deceived  by  any  external  diffimilitudes  be¬ 
tween  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him, 
trufting  perhaps  to  the  fincerity  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  they  originally  owed  their 
rife;  hut  let  him  beware  left  through  the  in- 
fenlible  encroachments  of  the  fubtile  ufurper, 
his  religion  fhould  at  length  have  “  only  a 
ic  name  to  live,”  being  gradually  robbed  of 
its  vivifying  principle;  left  he  fhould  be 
chiefly  preferved  in  his  religious  courfe  by 
the  dread  of  incurring  the  charge  of  levity, 
for  quitting  a  path  on  which  he  had  delibe¬ 
rately  entered.  Or  where,  on  a  ftridf  and  im¬ 
partial  fcrutiny  of  his  governing  motives,  he 
may  fairly  conclude  this  not  to  be  the  cale, 
let  him  beware  left  he  be  influenced  by  this 
principle  in  particular  parts  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  efpecially  where  any  external  An¬ 
gularities  are  in  queftion;  clofely  ferutiniz- 
ing  his  apparent  motives,  left  he  ffiould  be 
prompted  to  his  more  than  ordinary  religious 
obfervances,  and  be  kept  from  participating 
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in  the  licentious  pleafures  of  a  diffipated  a°-c, 
not  lb  much  by  a  vigorous  principle  of  ni- 
ternal  holinefs,  as  by  a  fear  of  leffening 
hrmlelf  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  ffrifter 
circle  of  his  aflbciates,  or  of  buffering  even 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  at  large,  by 

'  iolating  ^lie  proprieties  of  his  affumed  cha- 
rafter. 

To  thofe  who,  in  the  important  particular 
thiffe  wbo  which  we  have  been  fo  long  difcuffing,  wifli 

paffion'un-  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  injunctions  of 
regulation.  ^  worc^  0 f  God,  we  muft  advife  a  laborious 
watchfulnefs,  a  jealous  guard,  a  clofe  and 
frequent  fcrutlny  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
they  may  not  miftake  their  real  charafter,  and 
too  late  find  themfelves  to  have  been  mif- 
taken,  as  to  what  they  had  conceived  to  be 
their  governing  motives.  Above  all,  let 
them  labour,  with  humble  prayers  for  the 
Divine  afli  fiance,  to  fix  in  themfelves  a  deep 
habitual,  and  praftical  fenfe  of  the  excellence 
of  u  that  honour  which  cometh  from  God,5* 
and  of  the  comparative  worthleffnefs  of  all 
eaithly  eftimation  and  pre-eminence.  In 
tmth,  unlefs  the  affeftions  of  the  foul  be  thus 
pi edominantly  engaged  on  the  fide  of  hea- 
\uilv,  m  preference  to  that  of  human  honour, 
though  we  may  have  relinquifhed  the  pur- 
?  fuifc 
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fuit  of  fame,  we  (hall  not  have  acquired  that  sect. 
firm  contexture  of  mind,  which  can  bear  , 
dilgrace  and  (hame  without  yielding  to  the 
preflfure.  Between  thefe  two  (fates  there  is 
a  wide  interval,  and  he  who,  on  a  fober  re¬ 
view  of  his  condu6t  and  motives,  finds  rea- 
fon  to  believe  he  has  arrived  at  the  one,  mud 
not  therefore  conclude  he  has  reached  the 
other.  To  the  one,  a  little  natural  mode- 
ratioa  and  quietnefs  of  temper  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  condu£t  us:  but  to  the  other,  we 
can  only  attain  by  much  difcipline  and  flow 
advances;  and  when  we  think  we  have  made 
great  way,  we  (hall  often  find  reafon  to  con- 
fefs  in  the  hour  of  trial,  that  we  had  oreat- 
ly,  far  too  greatly,  over-rated  our  progrefs. 

When  engaged  too  in  the  profecution  of 
this  courfe,  we  muft  be  aware  of  the  fnares 
which  lie  in  our  way,  and  of  the  deceits  to 
which  we  are  liable:  and  we  muft  be  pro¬ 
vided  againft  thefe  impofitions,  by  having 
obtained  a  full  and  diftind  conception  of 
the  temper  of  mind  with  regard  to  human 
favour,  which  is  prefcribed  to  us  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  by  continually  examining  our 
hearts  and  lives,  to  afcertain  how  far  thcv 
correfpond  with  it.  This  will  prevent  our 
fubftituting  contemplation  in  the  place  of  ac¬ 
tion, 
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chap,  tion,  and  giving  ourfelves  too  much  up  tothofe 
religious  meditations  which  were  formerly  re¬ 
commended,  in  which  we  muft  not  indulge 
to  the  negledl  of  the  common  duties  of  life; 
this  will  prevent  our  miftaking  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  an  indolent  temper  for  the  Chriftian’s 
difregard  of  fame;  for,  never  let  it  be  for¬ 
gotten,  we  muft  deferve  eftimation,  though  we 
may  not pojfefs  it,  forcing  men  of  the  world  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  want  their 
boafted  fpring  of  aflion  to  fet  us  in  mo¬ 
tion;  but  that  its  place  is  better  fupplied  to 
us  by  another,  which  produces  all  the  good 
of  their’s  without  its  evil;  thus  demonftrat- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  the  principle  which 
animates  us,  by  the  iuperior  utility  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  effedls.  This  principle,  in 
order  to  be  pure  and  genuine,  though  nerved 
with  more  than  mortal  firmnefs,  muft  be 
iweetened  by  love,  and  tempered  with  hu¬ 
mility.  The  former  of  thefe  qualities  will 
render  us  kind,  friendly,  and  beneficent, 
preventing  our  being  no  longer  on  the  watch 
to  promote  the  happinefs  or  comfort  ol 
others,  than  whilft  we  are  ftimulated  by  the 
defire  of  their  applaufe;  the  produce  of  which 
paffion,  whatever  may  be  vaunted  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  focial  intercourfe,  is  often  no¬ 
thing  better  than  felfifhnefs,  but  ill  conceal* 
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ed  under  a  fuperficial  covering  of  exterior 
courtefy. 

•r 

,  '  •  f* 

Humility,  again,  reducing  us  in  our  own 
value,  will  moderate  our  claims  on  worldly 
eftimation.  It  will  check  our  tendency  to 
-oftentation  and  dilplay,  prompting  us  rather 
to  avoid,  than  to  attract  notice.  It  will  dif- 
pole  us  to  fit  down  in  quiet  obfcurity,  though, 
judging  ourfelves  impartially,  we  believe 
ourfelves  better  entitled  to  credit,  than  thole 
on  whom  it  is  conferred;  doling  the  en¬ 
trance  againft  a  proud-  painful,  and  malig¬ 
nant  paffion,  from  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  we  can  otherwife  be  hardly  free, 
the  paffion  of  “  high  difdain  from  fenfe  of 
M  injured  merit.” 

Love  and  humility  will  concur  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  frame  of  mind,  not  more  diftind  from 
an  ardent  third:  of  glory,  than  from  that  fri¬ 
gid  difiregard,  or  infolent  contempt,  or  often- 
tatious  renunciation  of  human  favour  and 
diftindion,  which  we  have  lometimes  feen 
oppofed  to  it.  Thefe  latter  qualities  may  not 
imfrequently  be  traced  to  a  flothful,  fenfual, 
and  felfifh  temper;  to  the  confcioufnefs  of 
feeing  unequal  to  any  great  and  generous  at¬ 
tempts  ; 
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chap,  tempts;  to  the  difappointment  of  fchemes 
of  ambition  or  of  glory :  to  a  little  perfonal 
experience  of  the  world’s  capricious  and  in- 
conftant  humour.  The  renunciation  in  thefe 
eafes,  however  lententious,  is  often  far  from 
fincere;  and  it  is  even  made  not  unfre- 
quently,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
that  very  diftinftion  which  it  affedts  to  dis¬ 
claim.  In  tome  other  of  thefe  inftances, 
the  over-valuation  and  inordinate  defire  of 
01  Idly  credit,  however  dilavowed,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  evident,  from  the  merit  which  is  af- 
lumed  for  relinquishing  them;  or  from  that 
lour  and  lurly  humour,  which  betrays  a 
gloomy  and  a  corroded  mind,  galled  and  fret¬ 
ting  under  the  irritating  fenfe  of  the  want  of 
that  which  it  molt  willies  to  poflefs. 

But  far  different  is  the  temper  of  a  Chrif- 
tian.  Not  a  temper  of  fordid  fenfuality,  or 
lazy  apathy,  or  dogmatizing  pride,  or  difap- 
pointed  ambition :  more  truly  independent 
of  worldly  eftimation  than  philofophy  with 
ail  her  boafts,  it  forms  a  perfect  contrail  to 
Epicurean  feififhnefs,  and  to  Stoical  pride, 
and  to  Cynical  brutality.  It  is  a  temper 
compounded  of  firmnels,  and  complacency, 
and  peace,  and  love;  and  manifefting  itfelf 
in  acts  of  kindnefs  and  of  courtely;  a  kind-* 
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nets,  not  pretended  but  genuine;  a  courtefy,  sect, 
not  falfe  and  fuperflcial,  but  cordial  and  fin-  IIK 
cere.  In  the  hour  of  popularity  it  is  not  in¬ 
toxicated,  or  indolent;  in  the  hour  of  unpo¬ 
pularity,  it  is  not  defponding  or  morofe;  un¬ 
shaken  in  conftancy,  unwearied  in  benevo¬ 
lence,  firm  without  roughnefs,  and  affiduous 
without  lervility. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  importance 

of  the  topic  which  we  have  been  inveftip-atin^ 
.  .  .  £> 

it  will  require  much  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  to  excule  the  dilproportionate 
length  into  which  the  difcuffion  has  been  al- 
mofi:  infenlibly  drawn  out:  yet  this,  it  is 
hoped,  may  not  be  without  its  ufes,  if  the 
writer  have  in  any  degree  fucceeded  in  his 
endeavour,  to  point  out  the  dangerous  quali¬ 
ties  and  unchriftian  tendencies  of  a  principle, 
ot  fuch  general  predominance  throughout  the 
higher  clafles  of  fociety,  and  to  jfuo-o'efi:  to  the 

_  #  J  OO 

ferrous  inquirer  feme  practical  hints  for  its 
regulation  and  control.  Since  the  principle 
too,  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  is  one  of 
the  molt  ordinary  modifications  of  pride;  the 
dilcufhon  may  alio  lerve  in  lome  degree  to 
fupply  a  manifeft  deficiency,  a  deficiency  to 
be  alcribed  to  the  fear  of  trefpaffing  too  far 
pn  the  reader’s  patience,  in  having  hut  lliglit- 

.  '  ly 
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e  ii  a  p.  Iy  touched  on  the  allowed  prevalence  of  that 
rnafler  paffion,  and  on  the  allowed  neo-left  of 

v  4  O 

its  oppofite,  humility* 


Sect.  IV. 

The  generally  prevailing  Error ,  of  ' fubfliiuiing 
amiable  Tempers  and  ufeful  Lives  in  the 
place  oj  Religion ,  Jt ate d  and  confuted ;  with 
Hints  to  real  Chrifians . 

Generally  THERE  is  another  practical  error  very 

prevailing  A  \  * 

error.  generally  prevalent,  the  effects  of  which  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  Religion;  and 
which  in  particular  is  often  brought  forward 
when  upon  Chriftian  principles,  any  advo¬ 
cates  for  Chrilfianity  would  prels  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Chriftian  virtues. 

The  error  to  which  we  allude,  is  that  of 
exaggerating  the  merit  of  certain  amiable  and 

1 

ufeful  qualities,  and  of  confidering  them  as 
oi  themfelves  lufficient  to  compenfate  for 
the  want  of  the  fupreme  love  and  fear  of 
God. 

It  feems  to  be  an  opinion  pretty  generally 
prevalent,  that  kindnefs  and  fweetnels  of  tem¬ 
per  ; 
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per;  fympathizing,  benevolent,  and  generous  sect. 
affections;  attention  to  what  in  the  world’s 
eftimation  are  the  domeftic,  relative,  and  lo- 
cial  duties;  and  above  all  a  life  of  general 
activity  and  ufefulnefs,  may  well  be  allowed, 
in  our  imperfed  ffate,  to  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
tect  ot  what  in  ft  rid  propriety  of  ipeech  is 
termed  Religion. 


Many  indeed  will  unrefervedly  declare, 
and  more  will  hint  the  opinion,  that  “  the 
difference  between  the  qualities  above* 
<6  mentioned  and  Religion,  is  rather  a  ver¬ 
bal  or  logical,  than  a  real  and  effentia! 
difference;  for  in  -truth  what  are  they  but 
“  Religion  in  fubftance  if  not  in  name?  Is 
it  not  the  great  end  of  Religion,  and  in 
particular  the  glory  of  Chriftianity,  to  ex* 
u  tinguifh  the  malignant  pafiions  ;  to  curb 
the  violence,  to  control  the  appetites, 
“  and  to  lmooth  the  alperities  of  man;  to 
make  us  oompaflionate  and  kind,  and  for* 
gwing  one  to  another;  to  make  us  good 
hufbands,  good  fathers,  good  friends,  and 
to  lender  us  active  and  uteful  in  the  dn- 
charge  of  the  relative,  focial,  and  civil  du¬ 
ties?  \ i  e  do  not  deny  that  in  the  general 
mals  of  fociety,  and  particularly  in  the 
46  io w er  orders,  fuch  condud  and  tempers 
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cannot  be  diffufed  and  maintained  by  any 
“  other  medium  than  that  of  Religion.  But 
“  if  the  end  be  effected,  lurely  it  is  only  un- 
“  necdfary  refinement  to  difpute  about  the 
means.  It  is  even  to  forget  your  own  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  to  refufe  its  juft  place  to  folid 
pVaffical  virtue,  while  you  afiign  too  high 
a  value  to  fpeculative  opinions.” 


u 


<u 


u 


u 
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Thus  a  fatal  diftinftion  is  admitted  be¬ 
tween  Morality  and  Religion :  a  great  and 
defperate  error,  of  which  it  is  the  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  take  notice;  becaufe  many  who 
would  condemn,  as  too  ftrong,  the  language 
in  which  this  opinion  is  fometimes  openly 
avowed,  are  yet  more  or  lets  tindlured  with 
the  notion  itfelf;  and  under  the  habitual  and 
almoft  unperceived  influence  of  this  beguiling 
fuggeftion,  are  vainly  folacing  their  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  reprefling  their  well-grounded  fears 
concerning  their  own  ftate;  and  are  alio 
quieting  their  juft  folicitude  concerning  the 
fpiritual  condition  of  others ,  and  foothing 
themfelves  in  the  neglett  of  friendly  endea¬ 
vours  for  their  improvement. 

1  here  can  hardly  be  a  ftronger  proof  of 
the  curlory  and  luperficial  views,  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  religious 
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concerns,  than  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  sect. 
here  in  queftion;  the  falfehood  and  fophiftry 
of  which  niuft  be  acknowledged  by  any  one 
who,  admitting  the  authority  of  Scripture,  will 
examine  it  with  ever  fo  little  ferioulhefs  and 
impartiality  of  mind. 


Ap  pealing  indeed  to  a  lefs  ftridl  ftandard,  The  worth 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  Ihew  that  the  tempe'rT^ 
moral  worth  of  thefe  lweet  and  benevolent  by  the 

.  i  /•  1  /*  1  |  •  •  ftsndsi  d  of 

tempers,  and  or  thele  uleful  lives,  is  apt  to  una  (lifted 


be  greatly  over-rated.  The  former  involun¬ 
tarily  gain  upon  our  affeftions  and  difarm  our 
feverer  judgements,  by  their  kindly,  com¬ 
plying,  and  apparently  difinterefted  nature; 
by  their  prompting  men  to  flatter  inftead  of 
mortifying  our  pride,  to  fympathize  either 
with  our  joys  or  our  borrows,  to  abound  in 
obliging  attentions  and  offices  of  courtefy ; 
by  their  obvious  tendency  to  produce  and 
maintain  harmony  and  comfort  in  focial  and 
domeftic  life.  It  is  not  however  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  from  the  commendations 


reafon. 


which  are  fo  generally  bellowed  on  thefe 
qualities,  and  tneir  rendering  men  umver- 
fally  acceptable  and  popular,  there  is  many  Many  falfe 
a  falfe  pretender  to  them,  who  gains  a  credit  [^hceters 
for  them  which  he  by  no  means  delerves;  tempei8, 
in  whom  they  are  no  more  than  the  proprie- 
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chap,  ties  of  his  a flumec!  character,  or  even  a  mafk 
IV*  which  is  worn  in  public,  only  the  better  to 
conceal  an  oppolite  temper.  Would  you  fee 
this  man  of  courtefy  and  fweetnefs  ftripped 
of  his  falfe  covering,  follow  him  unobferved 
into  his  family;  and  you  {Trail  behold,  too 
plain  to  be  miflaken,  felfifhnefs  and  fpleen 
haraffing  and  vexing  the  wretched  lubjecis  of 
their  unmanly  tyranny;  as  if  being  releafed 
at  length  from  their  confinement,  they  were 
making  up  to  thcmfelves  for  the  reftraint 
which  had  been  impofed  on  them  in  the 
world. 


E  e  A  nature 
of  amiable 
t(  mpers 
when  not 
grounded 
in  Religion. 


Bur  where  the  benevolent  qualities  are  ge¬ 
nuine,  they  often  eleferve  the  name  rather  of 
amiable  inftindts,  than  of  moral  virtues.  In 
many  cafes,  they  imply  no  mental  conflict,  no 
previous  difeipline:  they  are  apt  to  evaporate 
in  barren  fallibilities,  and  tranfitory  fympa- 
thies,  and  indolent  wi flies,  and  unprodudtivc 
declarations:  they  polfcfs  not  that  ftrength 
and  energy  of  character,  which,  in  contempt 
of  difficulties  and  dangers,  produce  alacrity  in 
fervice,  vigour  and  perfeverance  in  action. 
DefTitute  of  proper  firmnels,  they  often  en¬ 
courage  that  vice  and  follv  which  it  is  their 
efpecial  duty  to  reprefs;  and  it  is  well  if, 
from  their  loft  complying  humour,  they  are 


not 
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not  often  drawn  in  to  participate  in  what  sect. 
is  wrong,  as  well  as  to  connive  at  it.  Thus  1V* 
their  poffeiTors  are  frequently,  in  the  eye  of 
truth  and  reafon,  bad  magiftrates,  bad  pa¬ 
rents,  bad  friends;  defediive  in  thofe  very 
qualities,  which  give  to  each  of  thofe  ie- 
veral  relations  its  chief  and  appropriate  value. 

And  this,  let  it  bet  all'o  obferved,  is  a  clefedl 
which  might  well  bring  into  queftion  that 
freedom  from  felfifhnefs,  which  is  lb  often 
claimed  for  them;  iaafmuch  as  there  is  too 
great  reafon  to  fear,  that  it  often  arifes  in  us 
chiefly  from  indifpofition  to  fubmit  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  effort,  though  real  good-will  commands  the 
facrifice.  or  from  tire  fear  of  leffeninp-  the 
regard  in  which  we  are  held,  and  the  good 
opinion  whiph  is  entertained  of  us. 


It  fhould  farther  alfo  lie  obferved  concern-  Th.irn.o-.t 
ing  thefe  qualities,  when  they  are  not  rooted 
in  religion,  that  they  are  of  a  fickly  and  a  t'on’ 
fhort- lived  nature,  and  want  that  hardy  and 
vigorous  temperament,  which  is  requifite  for 
enabling  them  to  bear  without  injurv,  or 
even  to  furvive,  the  rude  fnocks  and  the 
variable  and  churlifn  leal'ons,  to  which  in  lueh 
a  woi  hi  as  this  they'  muit  ever  be  expofeu. 

It  is  only  a  Chrijlian  love  of,  which  it  is  the 

s  3  character, 
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character,  that  66  it  fuffereth  long,  and  yet  is 
“  kind;”  “  that  it  is  not  ealily  provoked, 

“  that  it  beareth  all  things,  and  endureth  all 
“  things.”  In  the  fpring  of  youth  indeed, 
the  blood  flows  freely  through  the  veins; 
we  are  flu  filed  with  health  and  confidence; 
hope  is  young  and  ardent,  our  defires  are 
unfated,  and  whatever  we  fee  has  the  °;race 
of  novelty;  we  are  the  more  difpofed  to  be 
good-natured,  becaufe  we  arepleafed;  pleafed, 
bccaufe  univerfally  well  received.  Where- 
ever  we  cafl:  our  eves,  we  fee  fome  face  of 
friendfhip,  and  love,  and  gratulation.  All 
nature  fmiles  around  us.  In  this  feafon  the 
amiable  tempers  of  which  we  have  been 
fpeaking  naturally  fpring  up.  The  foil  fuits, 
the  climate  favours  them.  They  appear  to 
fhoot  forth  vigoroufly  and  blolfom  in  gay 
luxuriance.  To  the  fuperficial  eye,  all  is 
fair  and  flourifhing;  we  anticipate  the  fruits 
of  Autumn,  and  promife  ourlelves  an  ample 
produce.  But  by  and  by  the  fun  fcorches, 
the  froft  nips,  the  winds  rife,  the  rains  de- 
fcend;  our  golden  dreams  are  blafted,  all  our 
fond  expectations  are  no  more.  Our  youth¬ 
ful  efforts  let  it  be  fuppofed  have  been  luc- 
cefsful;  and  we  rife  to  wealth  or  eminence. 
A  kind  flexible  temper  and  popular  manners 

have 
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have  produced  in  us,  as  they  are  too  apt,  a  sect. 
youth  of  eafy  focial  diffipation,  and  unpro-  V^v* 
duttive  idlenefs;  and  we  are  overtaken  too 
late  by  the  confcioufhefs  of  having  wafted 
that  time  which  cannot  be  recalled,  and 
thole  opportunities  which  we  cannot  now 
recover.  We  link  into  difregard  and  obfcu- 
rity  when,  there  being  a  call  for  qualities  of 
more  energy,  indolent  good  nature  muft  fall 
back.  We  are  thruft  out  of  notice  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  misfortunes.  We  arc  left  behind  by 
thole  with  whom  we  ftarted  on  equal  terms, 
and  who,  originally  perhaps  having  lefs  pre- 
tenfions  and  fewer  advantages,  have  greatly 
outftripped  us  in  the  race  of  honour:  and 
their  having  got  before  us  is  often  the  more 
galling,  becaufe  it  appears  to  us,  and  perhaps 
with  reafon,  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  a 
generous  eaiy  good-natured  humour  on  our 
part,  which  difpofed  us  to  allow  them  at 
firft  to  pals  by  us  without  jealoufy,  and  led 
us  to  give  place  without  a  ftruggle  to  their 
more  lofty  pretenfions.  Thus  we  fuffered 
them  quietly  to  occupy  a  ftation  to  which 
originally,  we  had  as  fair  a  claim  as  they; 
but,  this  ftation  being  once  tamely  lurren- 
dered,  we  have  forfeited  it  for  ever.  Mean¬ 
while  our  awkward  and  vain  endeavours  to 
recover  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhew 
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the  want  of  felf-knowledge  and  compofure 
in  our  riper  years,  as  much  as  in  our  younger 
we  had  been  deftitute  of  exertion,  ferve  only 
to  make  our  inferiority  more  manifeft,  and  to 
bring  our  difcontent  into  the  fuller  notice  of 
an  ill-natured  world,  which  however  not  un- 
juft  ly  condemns  and  ridicules  our  mifplaced 
ambition. 

It  may  be  fufficient  to  have  hinted  at  a 
few  of  the  vieiffitudes  of  advancing  life: 

o  y 

let  the  reader’s  own  mind  fill  up  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Now  the  bofom  is  no  longer  cheer- 
ful  and  placid;  and  if  the  countenance  pre- 
ferve  its  exterior  character,  this  is  no  longer 
the  honeft  exprefiion  of  the  heart.  Prof- 

perity  and  luxury,  gradually  extin  guifhing 
lympathy,  and  puffing  up  with  prjde,  harden 
pnd  debale  the  foul.  In  other  inftances, 
fhame  fecretly  clouds,  and  remorfe  begins 
to  firing,  and  fufpicion  to  corrode,  and  jea- 
loufiy  and  envy  to  embitter.  Difappointed 
hopes,  unfuccefsful  competitions,  and  fruf- 

tratecj  purfiuits,  lour  and  irritate  the  tern- 

*  ,  . 

per.  A  little  personal  experience  of  the 
lelfiliinefs  of  mankind,  damps  our  gene¬ 
rous  warmth  and  kind  affections;  reprov¬ 
ing  the  prompt  lenfibility  and  unlulpedting 
fimplicity  of  our  earlier  years.  Above  all. 

ingratitude 
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Ingratitude  fickens  the  heart,  and  chills  and 
thickens  the  very  life’s-blood  of  benevo¬ 
lence:  till  at  length  our  youthful  Nero,  foft 
and  fufceptible,  becomes  a  hard  and  cruel 
tyrant;  and  our  youthful  Timori,  the  gay,  the 
generous,  the  beneficent,  is  changed  into  a 
cold,  four,  filent  mifanthrope. 
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And  as  in  the  cafe  of  amiable  tempers,  fo  J 


Worth  of 
feful  lives 


in  that  alio  of  what  are  called  ufeful  lives,  it  frtlIV‘n*d 

7  bytheftan- 


nn- 
a  lifted  rca- 


rnuft  be  confefled  that  their  intriufic  worth,  darf o! 

7  a  lift'''1 

arguing  ftill  merely  on  principles  of  reafon,  fon* 
is  apt  to  be  greatly  over-rated.  They  are 
often  the  relult  of  a  dilpofition  naturally  hurt¬ 
ling  and  adlive,  which  delights  in  motion, 
and  finds  its  labour  more  than  repaid,  either 
by  the  very  pleafure  which  it  takes  in  its 
employments,  or  by  the  credit  which  it  de¬ 
rives  from  them.  Nay  further;  if  it  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  Religion  tends  in  general  to  produce 
ulefulncfs,  particularly  in  the  lower  orders, 
who  compofe  a  vaft  majority  of  every  fo- 
ciety;  and  therefore  that  theie  irreligious  men 
of  ufeful  lives  are  rather  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule;  it  mu  ft  at  leaft  be  cor  ft  fled 
that  they  are  fo  tar  ufelefs,  or  even  politively 
miichievous,  as  they  either  neglect  to  encou¬ 
rage  or  actually  difeourage  that  principle, 

which 
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chap,  which  is  the  great  operative  ipring  of  ufefuh 
ne^s  m  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Fhus  it  might  well  perhaps  be  queftioned, 
eftimating  thefe  men  by  their  own  ftandard, 
whether  the  particular  good  in  this  cafe,  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  general 
evil;  ftill  more,  if  their  condudt  being;  brought 
to  a  itn£t  account,  they  fhould  be  charged,  as 
they  juftly  ought,  with  the  lofs  of  the  good 
which,  if  they  had  manifeftly  and  avowedly 
adled  from  a  higher  principle,  might  have 
been  produced,  not  only  dire&ly  in  them- 
felves,  but  indirectly  and  remotely  in  others, 
from  the  extended  efficacy  of  a  religious  ex¬ 
ample.  1  hey  may  be  compared,  not  un- 
aptly,  to  perions  whom  fome  peculiarity  of 
conftitution  enables  to  fet  at  defiance  thofe 
eftablifhed  rules  of  living,  which  mu  ft  be  ob- 
ferved  by  the  world  at  large.  Thefe  healthy 
debauchees,  however  they  may  plead  in  their 
defence  that  they  do  themfelves  no  injury, 
would  probably,  but  for  their  excefles,  have 
both  enjoyed  their  health  better,  and  pre- 
ferved  it  longer,  as  well  as  have  turned  it  to 
bettci  account;  and  it  may  at  leaft  be  urged 
again h:  them,  that  they  difparage  the  laws  of 
temperance,  and  fatally  betray  others  into 

the 
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the  breach  of  them,  by  affording  an  inftance  sect, 

of  their  being  tranfgreffed  with  impunity. 

/ 

But  were  the  merit  of  thefe  amiable  qua-  Real  worth 

of  amiable 

lities  greater  than  it  is,  and  though  it  were  tempersand 

®  °  ufeful  lives, 

not  liable  to  the  exceptions  which  have  been  when  non 

1  i7i  i  •  grounded  in 

alleged  againft  it,  yet  could  they  be  in  no  Religion, 

G  °  ’  J  r  ’  r  \  eftimared 

degree  admitted,  as  a  compeniation  ror  the  onChriHian 
want  of  the  lupreme  love  and  fear  of  Cod> 
and  of  a  predominant  defire  to  promote  his 
glory.  The  obfervance  of  one  command¬ 
ment,  however  clearly  and  forcibly  en¬ 
joined,  cannot  make  up  for  the  negledl  of 
another,  which  is  enjoined  with  equal  clear- 
nefs  and  equal  force.  To  allow  this  plea 
in  the  prefent  infiance,  would  be  to  permit 
men  to  abrogate  the  firft  table  of  the  law  on 
condition  of  their  obeying  the  lecond.  But 
Religion  buffers  not  any  fuch  compojitlon  of 
duties.  It  is  on  the  very  felf  fame  miferable 
principle,  that  fome  have  thought  to  atone  for 
a  life  of  injuftice  and  rapine  by  the  ffridfnefs 
of  their  religious  oblervances.  If  the  former 
clafs  of  men  can  plead  the  diligent  difcharge 
of  their  duties  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the 
latter  will  urge  that  of  their’s  to  God.  We 
eafily  fee  the  falfehood  of  the  plea  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cate;  and  it  is  only  felf-deceit  and  partia¬ 
lity  which  prevent  its  being  equally  vifible  in 

\  the 
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c"*p-  the  former.  Yet  fo  it  is;  fuch  is  the  unequal 
meaiuie,  if  1  may  he  allowed  the  expreffion 
which  we  deal  out  to  God,  and  to  each  other. 
It  would  j uiily  and  univerfally  be  thought 
.tcilfe  confidence  in  the  religious  thief  or  the 
religious  adulterer,  (to  admit  for  the  fake  of 
argument  fuch  a  folecifm  in  terms)  to  lolace 
himfelf  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  fhe  Divine 
favour:  but  it  will,  to  many,  appear  hard  and 
preciie,  to  deny  this  firm  perfuafion  of  Divine 
appro  nation  to  the  avowedly  irreligious  man 
of  focial  and  domeflic  ufefulnefs. 

Will  it  here  be  urged,  that  the  writer  is 
not- doing  juftice  to  his  opponent’s  argument; 
which  is  not,  that  irreligious  men  of  ufeful 
Jives  may  he  excvAcd  for  neglediimr  their  du~ 
lies  towards  God,  in  confideration  of  their 
exemplary  difeharge  of  their  duties  towards 
their  fellow-creatures;  but  that  in  performing 
the  latter  they  perform  the  former  virtua/lv . 
and  fubjl antially,  if  not  in  name? 

Can  then  our  opponent  deny,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  in  nothing  more  full 
and  uneqim  ocal,  than  in  their  injunc¬ 
tions  on  us  flip  remedy  to  love  and  fear  God, 
and  to  worfhip  and  lerve  him  continually 

j 

with  humble  and  grateful  hearts;  habitually 

regarding 
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regarding  him  as  our  Benefactor,  and  Sove-  sect, 
reign,  and  Father,  and  abounding  m  ien- 
timents  of  gratitude  and  lovalty,  and  re- 
fpe&ful  affection?  Can  he  deny  that  thefe 
pofitive  precepts  are  rendered,  if  poffible,  ftill 
more  clear,  and  their  authority  fall  more 
binding,  by  il  lull  rat  ions  and  indirect  confir¬ 
mations  almoft  innumerable?  And  who  then 
is  that  bold  intruder  into  the  counfels  or  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom,  who  in  palpable  contempt  or 
thele  precife  commands,  thus  illuftrated  alio 
and  confirmed,  will  dare  to  maintain  that, 
knowing  the  intention  with  which  they  were 
primarily  given,  and  the  ends  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  defigned  to  produce,  he  may  inno¬ 
cently  negledl  or  violate  their  plain  obliga¬ 
tions;  on  the  plea  that  he  conforms  himfelf, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  to  this  primary 
intention,  and  produces,  though  by  different 
means,  thefe  real  and  ultimate  ends  ? 


This  mode  of  arguing  is  one,  with  which, 
to  fay  nothing  of  its  inlolent  profanenefs, 
the  heart  of  man,  prone  to  deceive  himfelf 
and  partial  in  his  own  caufe,  is  not  fit  to  be 
trufted.  Here  again,  more  cautious  and  jea¬ 
lous  in  the  cafe  of  our  worldly,  than  of  our 
religious  interefts,  we  readily  difeern  the 
fallacy  of  this  reafoning  and  proteff  again  ft  it, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  into 
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chap,  the  commerce  of  life.  We  fee  clearly  that 
xt  wou^  afford  the  means  of  refining  away 
by  turns  every  moral  obligation.  The  adul¬ 
terer  might  allow  himfelf  with  a  good  con- 
icience,  to  violate  the  bed  of  his  unfufpe&ing 
friend,  whenever  he  could  affure  himfelf  that 
ins  ciime  would  eicape  deteffion;  for  then, 
where  would  be  the  evil  and  mifery,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  which  was  the  real  ultimate  ob- 
jeft  of  the  prohibition  of  adultery?  The 
thief,  in  like  manner,  and  even  the  murderer, 
might  find  abundant  room  for  the  twtoc c?it 
exercife  of  their  refpefhve  occupations,  ar- 
guing  from  the  primary  intention  and  real 
objefts  of  the  commands,  by  which  theft  and 
murdei  were  forbidden.  There  perhaps 
exifts  not  a  crime,  to  which  this  crooked 
morality  would  not  furnifh  fome  convenient 
opening. 

But  this  miferable  fophiftry  deferves  not 
that  we  fhould  ipend  fo  much  time  in  the 
refutation  ol  it.  I  o  dilcern  its  fallacioufnefs, 
requires  not  acutenefs  of  underftanding,  fo 
much  as  a  little  common  honefty.  44  There  is 
44  indeed  no  lurer  mark  of  a  falle  and  hollow 
44  heart,  than  a  difpofition  thus  to  quibble 
*L  away  the  clear  injunQions  of  duty  and  con- 
44  Icience  ( a)  '  it  is  the  wretched  refource  of 

(a)  Vide  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

a  dif- 
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a  difmgenuous  mind,  endeavouring  to  efcape  sect. 
from  convictions  before  which  it  cannot  ftand, 
and  to  evade  obligations  which  it  dares  not 

O 

difavow. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
would  furely  be  fufficient  to  difprove  the  ex¬ 
travagant  pretentions  of  the  qualities  under 
confideration,  though  thofe  t qualities  were 
perfect  in  their  nature .  But  they  are  not 
perfect.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  radically 
defective  and  corrupt;  they  are  a  body  with¬ 
out  a  foul;  they  want  the  vital  actuating 
principle,  or  rather  they  are  animated  and 
actuated  by  a  falfe  one.  Chriftianitv,  let  me 
avail  myfelf  of  the  very  words  of  a  friend  (a) 
in  maintaining  her  argument,  is  “  a  Religion 
“  of  motives.”  ‘That  only  is  Chritiian  prac¬ 
tice,  which  flows  from  Chriitian  principles; 
and  none  elfe  will  be  admitted  as  fuch  by  I  lim, 
who  will  be  obeyed  as  well  as  worth ipped 
“  in  fpirit  and  in  truth/’ 

This  alfo  is  a  polition  of  which,  in  our  in- 
tercourfe  with  our  fellow-creatures,  we  clearly 

(a)  The  writer  hopes  that  the  work  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
ferring  is  fo  well  known,  that  he  needs  fcarcely  name  Mrs. 

H.  More. 

difcern 


, 
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chap,  difcern  the  juftice,  and  univerfally  admit  the 
force.  rl  hough  we  have  received  a  benefit 
at  the  hands  of  any  one,  we  icarcely  feel 
grateful,  if  we  do  not  believe  the  intention 
towards  us  to  have  been  friendly*  Have  we 
ferved  any  one  from  motives  of  kindnefs,  and 
is  a  return  of  fervice  made  to  us  ?  We  hardly 
feel  ourfelves  worthily  requited,  except  that 
return  be  dictated  by  gratitude.  We  fhould 
think  ourfelves  rather  injured  than  obliged  by 
it,  if  it  were  merely  prompted  by  a  proud  un- 
willingnefs  to  continue  in  our  debt  What 
hufband,  or  what  father,  not  abfolutelj  dead 
to  every  generous  feeling,  would  be  fatis- 
fied  with  a  wife  or  a  child;  who,  though  he 
could  not  charge  them  with  any  aftual  breach 
of  their  refpedtive  obligations,  fliould  yet 
confeffedly  perform  them  from  a  cold  fenfe  of 
dutv,  in  place  of  the  quickening  enemies 
of  conjugal  and  filial  affedlion?  What  an  in-* 
fult  would  it  be  to  fuch  an  one,  to  tell 
him  gravely  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  ! 

The  unfairnefs,  with  which  wc  fuffer  our- 
felves  to  realon  in  matters  of  Religion,  is 
no  where  more  linking  than  in  the  inftance 

*  See  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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before  us.  It  were  perhaps  not  unnatural  to 
fuppofe  that,  as  we  cannot  lee  into  each 
other’s  bofoms,  and  have  no  fure  way  of 
judging  any  one’s  internal  principles  but  by 
his  external  adlions,  it  would  have  grown 
into  an  eftablifhed  rule,  that  when  the 
latter  were  unobjedlionable,  the  former  were 
not  to  be  queftioned ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  reference  to  a  Being"  who 
Searches  the  heart,  our  motives,  rather  than 
our  external  addons,  would  be  granted  to  be 
the  juft  objedts  of  inquiry.  But  we  exactly 
reverfe  thefe  natural  principles  of  reafonino*. 
In  the  cafe  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  mo¬ 
tive  is  that  which  we  principally  inquire  after 
and  regard.  But  in  the  cafe  of  our  fupreme 
Judge,  from  whom  no  fee  rets  are  hid,  we 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  believe  that  internal  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  difpenfed  with,  if  the  external 
jadtion  be  performed ! 


V  3 


u  Tefal. 


.  Let  us  not  however  be  fiippofed  ready  to  The true 

,  .  .  1  *'  Chi  iftun 

concede,  in  contradidtion  to  what  has  been  rtally  the 

r  i  j  i  i  i  i  rnort  2rnia- 

formerly  contended,  that  where  the  true  mo-  bJ«ynd 
five  is  wanting,  the  external  addons  thero- 
felves  will  not  generally  betray  the  defedd 
Who  is  there  that  will  not  confefs  in  the  in- 

•*  V 

ftance  of  a  wife  and  a  child  who  fhould  dis¬ 
charge  their  refpeddve  obligations  merely 
i  -  T  from 
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from  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty,  that  the  inferiority 
of  their  actuating  principle  would  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  its  nature ,  but  would  be  difcoverable 
alfo  in  its  effects?  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
feel  that  thefe  domeftic  fervices,  thus  robbed 
of  their  vital  Ipirit,  would  be  fo  debafed  and 
degraded  in  our  efiimation,  as  to  become  not 
barely  lifelefs  and  uninterefting,  but  even  dii- 
taftefiil  and  loathfome?  Who  will  deny  that 
thefe  would  be  performed  in  fuller  meafure, 
with  more  wakeful  and  unwearied  attention, 
as  well  as  with  more  heart ;  where  with  the 
fame  fenfe  of  duty  the  enlivening  principle  of 
affection  fhould  be  alfo  afifociated? 

The  enemies  of  Religion  are  fometimes 
apt  to  compare  the  irreligious  man,  of  a 
temper  naturally  fvveet  and  amiable,  with  the 
religious  man  of  natural  rous;hnefs  and  feve- 
rity;  the  irreligious  man  of  natural  activity, 
with  the  religious  man  who  is  naturally  indo¬ 
lent  ;  and  thence  to  draw  their  inferences. 
But  this  mode  of  rcafoning  is  furejy  unjuft. 
If  they  would  argue  the  queftion  fairly,  they 
fihould  make  their  comparifons  between  per- 
fons  of  fimilar  natural  qualities,  and  not  in 
one  or  two  examples,  but  in  a  mafs  of  in- 
ftances.  They  would  then  be  compelled  to 
confels  the  efficacy  of  Religion,  in  heighten- 
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ing  the  benevolence  and  increafing  the  ufe- 
fuinels  of  men:  and  to  admit  that,  granting 
ti.e  o^cafional  but  rare  exiRence  of  genuine 
and  perfevering  benevolence  of  difpofihon  and 
uierulneis  of  life,  where  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  is  wanting;  yet  that  experience  gives 
us  maibn  to  believe,  that  true  Religion,  while 
it  would  have  implanted  thefe  qualities  in 
perfons  in  whom  before  they  had  no  place, 
would  in  general  have  given,  to  thefe  very 
characters  in  whom  they  do  exift,  additional 
force  in  the  lame  direction.  It  would  have 
rendered  the  amiable  more  amiable,  the  ufe- 

ful  rr.oie  ufeful,  with  fewer  inconfiflencies, 
with  lels  abatement. 
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IV. 


Let  true  Chrijiians  meanwhile  be  ever 
minaful,  that  they  are  loudly  called  upon  to 
make  this  argument  Rill  more  clear,'  theie 
pofitions  Rill  lefs  queRionable.  You  are  every 
where  commanded  to  be  tender  and  fympa- 
thetic,  diligent  and  ufeful;  and  it  is  the  cha- 
radtei  of  tnat  “  wifdom  from  above,”  in 
which  you  are  to  be  proficients,  that  it  “  is 
“  gentle  and  eafy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy 
“  and  good  fruits.”  Could  the  efficacy  of 
ChriRianity  in  foftening  the  heart  be  denied 
by  thole,  who  faw  in  the  inRance  of  the  areat 
ApoRlc  of  the  Gentiles,  that  it  was  able  to 

T  2  transform 


Admoni¬ 
tions  to 
true  Chrif- 
tians  on 

thefe  heads. 
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transform  a  bigotted,  furious,  and  cruel  perfe- 
cutor,  into  an  almoft  unequalled  example  of 
candour,  and  gentlenefs,  and  univerfal  ten- 
dernefs  and  love?  Could  i£s  Ipint  of  aftive 
beneficence  be  denied  by  thofe,  who  faw  its 
Divine  Author  fo  diligent  and  unwearied  in 
his  benevolent  labours,  as  to  juftify  the  com¬ 
pendious  delcription  which  was  given  of  him 
by  a  perfonal  witnefs  of  his  exertions,  that  he 
44  went  about  doing  good?  Imitate  ihefe 
bleffed  examples:  fo  fhall  you  vindicate  the 
honour  of  your  profeffion,  and  “  put  to  filence 
u  the  ignorance  of  foolifh  men:”  fo  fhall  you 
obey  thole  Divine  injun&ions  of  adorning  the 
dodtrine  of  Chrift,  and  of  46  letting  your  light 
44  Ihine  before  men,  that  they  may  fee  your 
44  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
44  is  in  heaven.”  Feat  the  world  at  its  own 
beft  weapons.  Let  your  love  be  more  affec¬ 
tionate,  your  mildnefs  lefs  open  to  irritation, 
vour  diligence  more  laborious,  your  adfivitv 
more  wakeful  and  perfevering.  Confider 
fweetnefs  of  temper  and  adhvity  of  mind,  if 
they  naturally  belong  to  you,  as  talents  of 
fpecial  worth  and  utility,  for  which  you  will 
have  to  give  account.  Carefully  watch  againft 
whatever  might  impair  them,  cherifh  them 
with  confhmt  affiduity,  keep  them  in  conti¬ 
nual  exercife,  and  diredt  them  to  their  nobleft 

ends. 
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ends.  The  latter  of  thefe  qualities  renders  it 
lefs  difficult,  and  therefore  more  incumbent 
on  you,  to  be  ever  abounding  in  the  work  of 
tlie  Lord ;  and  to  be  copious  in  the  production 
of  that  fpecies  of  good  fruit,  of  which  man¬ 
kind  in  general  will  be  moll  ready  to  allow 
the  excellence,  becaufe  they  beft  underftand 
its  nature.  In  your  inftance,  the  folid  fub- 
ftance  of  Chriftian  practice  is  ealily  fufcepti- 
hle  of  that  high  and  beautiful  poliffi,  which 
may  attract  the  attention,  and  extort  the 
admiration  of  a  carelefs  and  undifcernino* 
world,  fo  flow  to  notice,  and  fo  backward 
to  acknowledge,  intrinlic  worth,  when  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  lefs  Tightly  exterior.  Know 
then,  and  value  as  ye  ought,  the  honourable 
office  which  is  efpecially  devolved  on  you. 
Let  it  be  your  acceptable  lervice  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  dilcr edited  caufe,  and  fuftain  the 
fainting  interefts  of  Religion,  to  furniffi  to  her 

friends  matter  of  found  and  obvious  amu- 

& 

ment,  and  of  honeft  triumph:  and  if  your 
beft  endeavours  cannot  conciliate,  to  refute 
at  leaft,  and  confound  her  enemies. 
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If  on  the  othei  hand,  you  are  conlcious  2*0 then*, 
that  you  are  naturally  rough  and  auftere,  that  rough  and 
difappointments  have  loured  or  profperity 
has  elated  you,  or  that  habits  ot  command 

T  3  . have 
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chap.  jiave  rendered  you  quick  in  exprefiion,  and 
impatient  ol  con  tradition;  or  if,  from  what¬ 
ever  other  caufe,  you  have  contracted  an  un¬ 
happy  peevifhneis  of  temper,  or  afperity  of 
manners,  or  harftmefs  and  fe verity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  (remember  that  thefe  defe&s^are  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  an  aptnefs  to 
perform  fervices  of  fubftantial  kindnefs);  if 
nature  has  been  confirmed  by  habit  till  at 

t  « 

length  your  foul  feems  thoroughly  tinCtured 
with  thefe  evil  difpofitions,  yet  do  not  de-* 
fpair.  Remember  that  the  Divine  Agency 
is  promifed,  64  to  take  away  the  heart  of 
44  Rone,  and  give  a  heart  of  flelh,”  of  which 
it  is  the  natural  property  to  be  tender  and 
fufceptible.  Pray  then  earneftly  and  per- 
fcveringly,  that  the  bleffed  aid  of  Divine 
Grace  may  operate  effectually  on  your  behalf 
Beware  of  acquiefcing  in  the  evil  tempers 
which  have  been  condemned,  under  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  ordinary  imperfections  of  the 
heft  of  men;  that  they  fhew  themfelves  only 
in  little  inftances;  that  they  are  only  occa- 
fional,  hafty,  and  traniient  effufions,  when  you 
are  taken  off  your  guard;  the  paffing  fnade 
of  your  mind,  and  not  the  fettled  colour. 
Beware  of  excufing  or  allowing  them  in  your- 
felf,  under  the  notion  of  warm  zeal  for  the 
caufe  of  Religion  and  virtue,  which  you  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  own  is  now  and  then  apt  to  carry  you  sect 
into  fomewhat  over-great  feverity  of  judge-  lv^ 
ment,  or  (harpnefs  in  reproof.  Liften  not  to 
thefe,  or  any  other  fuch  flattering  excufes, 
which  your  own  heart  will  be  but  too  ready 
to  fuggeft  to  you.  Scrutinize  yourfelf  rather 
with  rigorous  ftribfnefs;  and  where  there  is 
io  much  room  for  felf-deceit,  call  in  the  aid 
of  tome  faithful  friend,  and  unbofoming  your¬ 
felf  to  him  without  concealment,  alk  his  im¬ 
partial  and  unreserved  opinion  of  your  beha¬ 
viour  and  condition.  Our  unwillingnefs  to  do 
this,  often  betrays  to  others,  (not  l'eldom  it 
firft  diicovers  to  ourfelves)  that  we  entertain 
a  fecret  diftruft  of  our  own  character  and  con¬ 
duct.  Inftead  alfo  of  extenuating  to  yourfelf 
the  criminality  of  the  vicious  tempers  under 
confideration,  ftnve  to  imprefs  your  mind 
deeply  with  a  fenfe  of  it.  For  this  end,  often 
confider  ferioufly,  that  thefe  rough  and  churlifh 
tempers  are  a  dired  contraft  to  the  “  meek- 
“  nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  Chrift;”  and  that 
Chriftians  are  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  enjoined 
to  copy  after  their  great  Model  in  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  to  be  themfelves  patterns  of 
“  mercy  and  kindnefs,  and  humble  nefs  of 
“  mind,  and  meeknefs,  and  long  fuffering.” 

They  are  to  “  put  away  all  bitternefs,  and 
“  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil 

t  4  “  {peaking,” 
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“  Speaking,”  not  only,  66  being  ready  to  every 
46  good  work,  but  being  gentle  unto  ^//  men,” 
64  fhewing  all  meekneis  unto  all  men,”  “  for- 
“  bearing,  forgiving,”  tender  hearted.  Re¬ 
member  the  Apoftle’s  declaration,  that  “  if 
ct  any  man  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  he  only 
“  feemeth  to  be  religious,  and  deceiveth  his 
“own  heart;”  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  that  love,  without  which  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  name  of  Chriftian  are  but  vain, 
that  “  it  doth  not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly.” 
Con  fide  r  how  much  thefe  acrimonious  tem¬ 
pers  miifl  break  in  upon  the  peace,  and  de- 
fl-roy.  the  comfort,  of  thofe  around  you.  Re¬ 
member  alfo  that  (he  honour  of  your  Chrif¬ 
tian  profeffion  is  a t  flake,  and  be  folicitous  not 
to  difcrcdit  it:  juftly  dreading  left  you  fhould 
dilguft  thofe  whom  you  ought  to  conciliate; 
and  by  conveying  an  unfavourable  im- 
prcffion  of  your  principles  and  character* 
fliou Id  incur  the  guilt  of  putting  an  “  offence 
“  in  your  brother’s  way”;  thereby  “hinder- 
“  ing  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,”  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  which  fhould  be  your  daily  and  affi- 
duous  care. 


i  hus  having  come  to  the  full  knowledge 
or  your  diieale,  and  to  a  juft  impreflion  of  its 
malignity,  ftrive  againft  it  with  inceffant 

watchfulnefs. 
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watch ful nefs.  Guard  with  the  moft  jealous 
circumlpeftion  againft  its  breaking  forth  into 
aft.  Force  yourfelf  to  abound  in  little  offices 
of  courtefy  and  kindnefs;  and  you  fhall  gra¬ 
dually  experience  in  the  performance  of  thefe 
a  pleafure  hitherto  unknown,  and  awaken  in 
yourfelf  the  dormant  principles  of  fenfibility. 
But  take  not  up  with  external  amendment; 
guard  againft  a  falfe  drew  of  fweetnefs  of 
difpofition;  and  remember  that  the  Chriftian 
is  not  to  he  fatisfed  with  the  world’s  fuper- 
ficial  courtlinefs  of  demeanour,  but  that  his 
“  Love  is  to  be  without  diflimulation.”  Ex¬ 
amine  carefully,  whether  the  unchriftian  tem¬ 
pers,  which  you  would  eradicate,  are  not 
maintained  in  vigour  by  felfifhnefs  and  pride; 
and  ftrive  to  lubdu*°  them  effectually,  by  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  roots  from  which  they  derive 
their  nutriment.  Accuftom  yourfelf  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  look  attentively  upon  a  carekffs 
and  inconfiderate  world,  which,  while  it  is  in 
fuch  imminent  peril,  is  fo  ignorant  of  its 
danger.  Dwell  upon  this  affecting  fee  tie,  till 
it  has  excited  your  pity;  and  this  pity,  while 
it  melts  the  mind  to  Chriftian  love,  fh  all  in- 
fenfibly  produce  a  temper  of  habitual  fympa- 
thy  and  foftnefs.  By  means  like  thefe,  per- 
feveringly  ufed  in  conftant  dependence  on  Di¬ 
vine  aid,  you  may  confidently  hope  to  make 

continual 
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continual  progrefs.  Among  men  of  the  world, 
a  youth  of  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  will  often, 
as  we  formerly  remarked,  harden  into  infen- 
fibility,  and  fharpen  into  morolenefs.  But  it 
is  the  office  of  Chriftianity  to  reverfe  this 
order.  It  is  pleating  to  witnefs  this  bleffed 
renovation:  to  lee,  as  life  advances,  afpe- 
rities  gradually  fmoo thing  down,  and  rough- 
neffes  mellowing  away:  while  the  fubjedl  of 
this  happy  change  experiences  within,  in- 
creafing  meafures  of  the  comfort  which  he 
diffufes  around  him;  and  feeling  the  genial 
influences  of  that  heavenly  flame  which  can 
thus  give  life,  and  warmth,  and  adtion,  to 
what  had  been  hitherto  rigid  and  infallible, 
looks  up  with  gratitude  to  him  who  has  (bed 
abroad  this  principle  of  love  in  his  heart; 


Miraturque  novas  frondeset  non  fua  poma. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  the  foregoing 
difcuffion,  the  amiable  and  ufeful  qualities, 
where  they  are  not  prompted  and  governed 
by  a  principle  of  religion,  have  been  fpoken 
of  in  too  difparaging  terms.  Nor  would  I  be 
underflood  as  unwilling  to  concede  to  thofe 
who  are  living  in  the  exercife  of  them,  their 
proper  tribute  of  commendation:  Inert  fua 
gratia.  Of  £uch  perfons  it  mu  ft  be  faid,  in 
the  language  of  leripture,  u  they  have  their 

“  reward.” 
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£6  reward.*’  They  have  it  in  the  inward  SECT 

iv. 


complacency,  which  a  fweet  temper  feldom 
fails  to  infpire;  in  the  comforts  of  the  do- 
medic  or  facial  circle;  in  the  pleafure  which 
from  the  confhtution  of  our  nature  accompa¬ 
nies  purfuit  and  afiiotx.  They  are  always 
beloved  in  private,  and  generally  refpefted  in 
public  life.  But  when  devoid  of  Religion,  if 
the  word  of  God  be  not  a  fable,  “  they  can- 
4,4  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
True  practical  Chriftianity  (never  let  it  be 
fo  rgotten)  confifts  in  devoting  the  heart  and 
Ike  to  God;  in  being  lupremely  and  habi¬ 
tually  governed  bv  a  defire  to  known  and  a 

•  'w'  / 

diipolition  to  fulfil  bis  will,  and  in  endea¬ 
vouring  under  the  influence  of  thefe  motives  to 
“  live  to  his  glory.”  Where  thele  dffential 
requ.tites  are  wanting,  however  amiable  the 
character  may  be,  however  creditable  and 
relpedtable  among  men;  yet  as  it  polTeffes  not 
the  grand  diftinguilhing  e hence,  it  mult  not 
be  complimented  with  the  name  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  This  however,  when  the  external 
decorums  of  Religion  are  not  violated,  mult 
commonly  be  a  matter  between  God  and  a 
mans  own  conlcience;  and  we  ought  never 
to  forget  how  ftrongly  we  are  enjoined  to  be 
candid  and  liberal  in  judging  of  the  motives 
of  others,  while  we  are  ItnCt  in  feminizing- 

and 
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and  fevere  in  queftioning  our  own.  And 
this  ftridi  ferutiny  is  no  where  more  neceffary, 
becaufe  there  is  no  where  more  room  for 
the  operation  of  felf-deceit.  We  are  all 
extremely  prone  to  lend  ourfelves  to  the 
good  opinion  which,  however  falfely,  is  en¬ 
tertained  of  us  by  others;  and  though  we 
at  firft  confufedly  lufpeft,  or  even  indubi¬ 
tably  know,  that  their  efteem  is  unfounded, 
and  their  praifes  undeferved,  and  that  they 
would  have  thought  and  fpoken  of  us  very 
differently,  if  they  had  difeerned  our  fecret 
motives,  or  had  been  accurately  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  our  condudt; 
we  gradually  buffer  ourfelves  to  adopt  their 
judgement  of  us,  and  at  length  feel  that  we 
a  e  in  fome  fort  injured  or  denied  our  due, 
when  thefe  falie  commendations  are  contra- 
di£led  or  withheld.  Without  the  moft  con- 
ftant  watchful nefs,  and  the  moft  clofe  and 
impartial  felf-examination,  irreligious  people 
of  amiable  tempers,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of 
ufeful  1  ives,  from  the  general  popularity  of 
their  character,  will  be  particularly  liable  to 
become  the  dupes  of  this  propenlity.  Nor 
is  it  they  only  who  have  here  need  to  be  on 
their  guard:  men  of  real  religion  will  alio 
do  well  to  watch  againft  this  delufion.  There 


a  j 


however  another  danger  to  which  thefe 


are 
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are  ftill  more  expoled,  and  agamic  which  it  is  sect. 
the  rather  neceffary  to  warn  them,  became  of 
our  having  infifted  fo  ftrongly  on  their  being 
bound  to  be  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  life.  In  tneir  endeavours  to  Danger  to 

t  i  •  i  1  true  Chrif- 

fulfil  this  obligation,  let  them  particularly  tiansfrom 
beware,  left  letting  out  on  right  principles,  much  m 
they  infenfibly  lofe  them  in  the  coune  ot  bufmefs. 
their  progrefs;  left  engaging  originally  in 
the  bufinels  and  buftle  of  the  world,  from 
a  fincere  and  earned:  delire  to  piomote  the 
glory  of  God,  their  minds  fhould  become  lo. 
heated  and  abforbed  in  the  purfuit  or  their 
objedt,  as  that  the  true  ‘motive  of  adtion 
Ihould  either  altogether  ceafe  to  be  an  ha¬ 
bitual  principle,  or  Ihould  at  lead:  lofe  much 
of  its  life  and  vigour;  left  their  thoughts  and 
affe&ions  being  engroffed  by  temporal  con¬ 
cerns,  their  fenie  of  the  reality  of  “  unfeen 
»  things”  fhould  fade  away,  and  they  Ihould 
lofe  their  relilh  for  the  employments  and 
offices  of  Religion. 

The  Chriftians  path  is  befet  with  dan¬ 
gers — On  the  one  hand,  he  juftly  dreads  an 
inadfive  and  unprofitable  life;  on  the  other, 
he  no  lefs  juftly  trembles  for  the  lofs  ot  that 
fpiritual-mindednefs,  which  is  the  very  el- 
ience  and  power  of  his  profeffion.  I  tiis  is 

not 


r 
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C  H  A  P.  not  quite  the  place  for  the  full  difcuffioa  of 
Iv-  the  difficult  topic  now  before  us:  and  if  it 
were,  the  writer  of  thefe  ffieets  is  too 
c-on  feious  of  his  own  incompetencies,  not 


to  be  defirous  of  afking  rather  than  of  giv 


-Advice  to 
fuch  as 


ing  advice  refpcctujg  it.  Yet,  'as  it  is 
matter  which  has  often  engaged  his  moft 
icriQus  confideration,  and  has  been  the  fre¬ 
quent  iubject  of  his  anxious  inquiry  into 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  far  better  in- 
ftrucfois,  ne  will  venture  to  deliver  a  few 

words  on  it,  gift  ring  them  with  unaffected 
diffidence. 

-Does  then  the  Chriftian  difeover  in  hiniT 
fufpea  this  ieli,  judging  not  from  accidental  and  occa- 

to  be  their  _ 

e^fs.  nonal  feelings,  on  which  little  ftrefs  is  either 
way  to  be  laid,  but  from  the  permanent  and 
habitual  temper  of  his  mind,  a  fettled  and 
lid!  more  a  growing,  coldnefs  and  -indif- 
pofition  towards  the  confiderations  and  of¬ 
fices  of  Religion?  And  has  he  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  this  coldnefs  and  indifpo- 
htion  are  owing  to  his  being  engaged  too 
much  or  too  earneftly  in  worldly  bufinefs, 
vi  to  his  being  too  keen  in  the  purluit 
or  woilclly  objects?  Let  him  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  Irate  of  his  own  heart,  and 
ferioufly  and  impartially  fiirvey  the  circum- 
5  dances 
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ftances  of  his  fituation  in  life;  humbly  sect. 
praying  to  the  Father  of  light  and  mercy, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  fee  his  way 
clearly  in  this  difficult  emergency.  If  be 
finds  himfelf  purfuing  wealth,  or  dignity, 
or  reputation,  with  earneftnefs  and  folici- 
tude;  if  thefe  things  engage  many  of  his 
thoughts;  if  his  mind  naturally  and  inad¬ 
vertently  runs  out  into  contemplations  of 
them;  if  fuccefs  in  thefe  refpedts  greatly 
gladdens,  and  disappointments  difpirit  and  dif- 
trefs  his  mind;  he  has  but  too  plain  grounds 
for  felf-condemnation.  “  No  man  can  ferve 
M  two  mailers.”  The  world  is  evidently  in 
polfeffion  of  his  heart,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  finds  himfelf  dull,  or  rather  dead, 
to  the  impreffion  and  enjoyment  of  fpi- 
ritual  things. 

4 

But  though  the  marks  of  predominant  efti- 
mation  and  regard  for  earthly  things  be  much 
lefs  clear  and  determinate;  yet  if  the  cbjedt 
which  he  is  purfuing  be  one  which,  by  its  at¬ 
tainment,  would  bring  him  a  considerable 
acceffion  of  riches,  ft  at  ion,  or  honour,  let  him 
loberly  and  fairly  queftion  and  examine  whe¬ 
ther  the  purfuit  be  warrantable?  here  alio, 
slicing  the  advice  of  tome  judicious  friend; 
his  backwardnels  to  do  which,  in  inftances 

like 
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like  thefe,  fhould  juflly  lead  him,  to  difv 

4 

truft  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  Ichemes  which 
he  is  profecuting.  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this, 
we  have  good  caufe  to  diftruft  ourfelves. 
Though  the  inward  hope,  that  we  are  chiefly 
prompted  by  a  defire  to  promote  the  glory  of 
our  Maker,  and  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  by  increasing  our  means  of  ufe- 
fulnefs,  may  fuggeft  itfelf  to  allay,  yet  let 
it  not  altogether  remove,  our  fufpicions.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  beneath  this  plaufible 
malk  we  conceal,  more  luccefsfully  perhaps 
from  ourlelves  than  from  others,  an  inordinate 
attachment  to  the  pomps  and  tranfitory  dif- 
tinctions  of  this  life;  and  as  this  attachment 
gains  the  afcendency,  it  will  ever  be  found, 
that  our  perception  and  feeling  of  the  fu- 
preme  excellence  of  heavenly  things  will 
pre )j )or tionably  i ubfide. 

* 

But  when  the  confequences  which  would 
follow  from  the  fuccefs  of  our  worldly  pur- 
iuits  do  not  render  them  fo  queftionable,  as 
in  the  cafe  we  have  been  juft  confidering; 
yet,  having  inch  good  reafon  to  believe  that 
there  is  fame  where  a  flaw',  could  we  but  dif* 
cern  it,  let  us  carefully  fcrutinize  the  whole 
of  our  conduct,  taking  that  word  in  its  largeft 
lenfe;  in  order  to  diicover  whether  we  may 

y  j 

not  he  living  either  in  the  breach  or  in  the 

omiflion 
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bmiffion  of  fome  known  duty,  and  whether  it  sect. 
rnay  not  therefore  have  pleafed  God  to  with- 
•draw  from  us  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
particularly  inquiring,  whether  the  duties  of 
lelf-examination,  of  fecret  and  public  prayer, 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
other  prefcribed  means  of  Grace,  have  not 
been  either  wholly  intermitted  at  their  pro¬ 
per  feafons,  or  at  lead  been  performed  with 
precipitation  or  diftra&ion  f  And  if  we  find 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  allotment  of  time, 
which  it  would  be  mod  for  our  Ipiritual  im¬ 
provement  to  aflign  to  our  religious  offices,  is 
often  broken  in  upon  and  curtailed;  let  us 
be  extremely  backward  to  admit  excufes  for 
fuch  interruptions  and  abridgements.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  for  many  obvious  rea- 
fons,  that  even  our  worldly  affairs  them- 
felves  will  not  on  the  Ions;  run,  9-0  on  the  bet- 
ter  for  encroaching  upon  thofe  hours,  which 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  fervice  of  God,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  inward  principles  of  Religion.  Our 
hearts  at  lead:  and  our  conduct  will  fooa 
exhibit  proofs  of  the  fad  effeds  of  this  fatal 
negligence.  They  who  in  a  crazy  veil'd 
navigate  a  fea  wherein  are  fhoals  and  cur¬ 
rents  innumerable,  if  they  would  keep  their 
courfe  or  reach  their  port  in  fafety,  mult 

U  carefully 
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carefully  repair  the  fmalleft  injuries,  and 
often  throw  out  their  line  and  take  their 
obfervations.  In  the  voyage  of  life  alfo  the 
Chriftian  who  would  not  make  fhipwreck  of 
his  faith,  while  he  is  habitually  watchful  and 
provident,  mud  often  make  it  his  exprefs 
bufinefs  to  look  into  his  hate,  and  afcertain 
his  progrefs. 

But  to  re  fume  mv  fubje£t;  let  us  when 
engaged  in  this  important  ferutiny,  impar¬ 
tially  examine  ourfelves  whether  the  worldly 
objects  which  engrofs  us,  are  all  of  them 
fuch  as  properly  belong  to  our  profeffion,  or 
Ration,  or  circumftances  in  life;  which  there¬ 
fore  we  could  not  neglect  with  a  good  con- 

O  O 

fcience?  If  they  be,  let  us  confider  whether 
they  do  not  confume  a  larger  fhare  of  our 
time  than  they  really  require;  and  whether, 
by  not  trifling  over  our  work,  by  deducing 
fomewhat  which  might  be  fpared  from  our 
hours  of  relaxation,  or  by  forne  other  little 
management,' we  might  not  fully  fatisfy  their 
juft  claims,  and  yet  have  an  inCreafed  over¬ 
plus  of  leifure,  to  be  devoted  to  the  offices  of 
Religion. 

T 

But  it  we  deliberately  and  honeftly  con¬ 
clude  that  we  ought  not  to  give  thefe  worldly 
13  objects- 
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objects  lefs  of  our  time,  let  us  endeavour  at  sec  t. 
lead:  to  give  them  lefs  of  our  hearts:  driving  v  Iv>  _ 
that  the  fettled  frame  of  our  defires  and 
affections  may  be  more  fpiritual ;  and  that  in 
the  motley  intercourfes  of  life  we  may  con- 
ftantly  retain  a  more  lively  fenfe  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  prefence,  and  a  ftronger  impreffion  of 
the  reality  of  unfeen  things;  thus  corre- 
fponding  with  the  Scripture  defcription  of 
true  Chridians,  66  walking  by  faith  and  not 
“  by  fight,  and  having  our  converfation  in 
fc  Heaven,” 

Above  all,  let  us  guard  againd  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  to  which  we  fihall  certainly  be  expofed,  of 
lowering  down  our  views  to  our  date,  indead  of 
endeavouring  to  rife  to  the  level  of  our  views. 

Let  us  rather  determine  to  know  the  word 
of  our  cafe,  and  drive  to  be  fuitably  affedled 
with  it;  not  forward  to  Ipeak  peace  to  our- 
felves,  but  patiently  carrying  about  with  us  a 
deep  convidiion  of  our  backwardnefs  and 
inaptitude  to  religious  duties,  and  a  jud 
fenfe  of  our  great  weaknefs  and  numerous 

infirmities.  This  cannot  be  an  unbecoming 

£> 

temper,  in  thofe.  who  are  commanded  to 
“  work  out  their  falvation  with  fear  and 
u  trembling/’  Jt  prompts  to  condant  and 
.  v  2  earned 
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earneft  prayer.  It  produces  that  fobrietv, 
and  lowlinefs  and  tendernefs  of  mind,  that 
meeknefs  of  demeanor  and  circumfpe&ion  in 
conduct,  which  are  fuch  eminent  character- 
ifhics  of  the  true  Chriftian. 

Nor  is  it  a  ftate  devoid  of  confolation— 

“  O  tarry  thou  the  Lord’s  leifure,  be  ftrong 

“  and  he  fhall  comfort  thy  heart.” — “  They 

“  that  wait  on  the  Lord,  fhall  renew  their 

“  ftrength/’* — “  Bleffed  are  they  that  mourn, 

“  for  they  fhall  he  comforted/’  Thefe  Divine 
* 

aflurances  footh  and  encourage  the  Chriftian’s 
diflurbed  and  dejedled  mind,  and  infenfibly 
diffufe  a  holy  compofure.  The  tint  may  be 
folemn,  nay  even  melancholy,  but  it  is  mild 
and  grateful.  The  tumult  of  his  foul  has  tub- 

O 

Tided,  and  he  is  po  fie  (fed  by  complacency,  and 
hope,  and  love.  If  a  fenfe  of  undeferved 
kindncfs  fill  his  eves  with  tears,  they  are  tears 
of  reconciliation  and  joy:  while  a  generous 
ardour  fpringing  np  within  him  fends  him 
forth  to  his  worldly  labours  “  fervent  in  fpi- 
“  rit:”  refolving  through  the  Divine  aid  to  be 
henceforth  more  diligent  and  exemplary  in 
living  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  longing  mean¬ 
while  for  that  bleffed  time,  when,  “  being 
a  freed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,”  he 

fhall 
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fhall  be  enabled  to  render  to  his  Heavenly  Be- 
nefaXor  more  pure  and  acceptable  fervice. 


293 


-  .  i  • 

After  having  difcuffed  fo  much  at  large  F-xquifife 

v  t  i  r\  •  •  *ii  Senfibility 

the  whole  queition  concerning  amiabie  tern-  —school 

•  ,  •  i  i  cc  of  Rout  feat 

pers  in  general,  it  mav  be  lcarcely  neceliary  and  steme 
to  dwell  upon  that  particular  clafs  of  them 
which  belongs  to  the  head  of  generous  emo- 
tions,  or  of  exquifite  fenfibility.  To  thefe 
almoll;  all  that  has  been  laid  above  is 
fh'iXly  applicable;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  perfons  in  whom  the  latter  qualities 
moll  abound,  are  often  far  from  conducing 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  their  nearell 
connexions.  Thefe  qualities  indeed  may  be 
rendered  highly  ufeful  inftruments,  when 
enlifted  into  the  fervice  of  Religion.  But 
we  ought  to  except  againft  them  the  more 
ftrongly,  when  not  under  her  controul;  be- 
caufe  there  is  Hill  greater  danger  than  in  the 
former  cafe,  that  perfons  in  whom,  they 
abound,  may  be  flattered  into  a  falfc  opinion 
of  themfelves  by  the  exceffive  commendations 
often  paid  to  them  by  others,  and  by  the 
beguiling  complacencies  of  their  own  minds, 
which  are  apt  to  be  puffed  up  with  a  proud 
though  lecret  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  fu- 
perior  acuteneis  and  fenfibility.  But  it  is  the 
Ids  requisite  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  became 


ill 
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it  has  been  well  d  if  cuffed  by  many,  who  have 
unfolded  the  real  nature  of  thofe  fafeinat- 
ing  qualities;  who  have  well  remarked,  that 
though  fhewy  and  apt  to  catch  the  eye,  they 
are  of  a  flimfy  and  perifhable  fabric,  not 
of  that  lefs  gaudy  but  more  lubftantial  and 
durable  texture,  which,  imparting  permanent 
warmth  and  comfort,  will  long  preferve  its 
more  fober  honours,  and  hand  the  veea-r  and 
tear  of  life,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  fealons. 
It  has  been  (hewn,  that  thefe  qualities  often 
fail  us  when  moft  we  want  their  aid;  that 
their  poffeffors  can  folace  themielves  with 
their  imaginary  exertions  in  behalf  of  ideal 
mifery,  and  vet  fhrink  from  the  labours  of 
a&ive  benevolence,  or  retire  with  dilguft 
from  the  homely  forms  of  real  poverty  and 
wretchednefs.  In  fine,  the  luperiority  of  true 
Chriftian  Charity  and  of  plain  practical  be- 
nehcence  has  been  ably  vindicated;  and  the 
fchool  of  flouffeau  has  been  forced  to  yield 
to  the  fchool  of  Chrift,  when  the  queftion  has 
been  concerning  the  beft  means  of  promot- 
ing  the  comfort  of  family  life,  or  the  tempo- 

O  J 

ral  well-being  of  iocicty^. 

*  While  all  are  worthy  of  blame,  who,  to  qualities  like 
thefe,  have  affigned  a  more  exalted  place,  than  to  religious 
and  nioial  principle;  there  is  one  writer  who,  eminently 
culpable  in  tills  refpeef,  deferves,  on  another  account,  It  ill 

feverer 
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Some  o'her  grand  defeats  in  the  pra&ical  fyj - 
tem  of  the  Bulk  of  nominal  Chriflians . 

IN  the  imperfect  Iketch  which  has  been 
drawn  of  the  Religion  of  the  bulk  of  no- 

feverer  reprehenfion.  Reallv  pofifefTed  of  powers  to  explore 
and  touch  the  finefl  firings  of  the  human  heart,  and  bound 
by  his  facred  profeffion  to  devote  thole  powers  to  the  fer~ 
vice  of  religion  and  virtue,  he  every  where  difcovers  a 
ffudious  folicitude  to  excite  indecent  ideas.  We  turn  away 
our  eyes  with  difgufl  from  open  immodelly:  but  even  this 
is  lefs  inifcbievous  than  that  more  meafured  flyle,  whiclr 
excites  impure  images,  without  (hocking  us  by  the  groff- 
nefs  of  the  language.  Never  w7as  delicate  fenfibility  proved 
to  be  more  diflinfil  from  plain  practical  benevolence,  than  in 
the  writings  of  the  author  to  whom  I  allude.  Inflead  of  em¬ 
ploying  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures^ 
they  were  applied  to  the  pernicious  purpoles  of  corrupting 
the  national  talle,  and  of  lowering  the  flandard  of  manners 
and  morals.  The  tendency  of  his  writings  is  to  vitiate  that 
purity  of  mind,  intended  by  Providence  as  the  companion 
and  prefervative  of  youthful  virtue;  and  to  produce,  if  the 
expreffion  may  be  permitted,  a  morbid  fenfibility  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  indecency.  An  imagination  exercifed  in  this  difei- 
pline  is  never  clean,  but  feeks  for  and  difcovers  fomething 
indelicate  in  the  moft  common  phrafes  and  actions  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  If  the  general  flyle  of  writing  and  convention 
were  to  be  formed  on  that  model,  to  which  Sterne  ufed  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  men,  there  is 
no  efiimating  the  effefits  which  would  foon  be  produced  on 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  acre. 

u  4  minal 
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chap,  minal  Chriftians,  their  fundamental  error 
refpe&ing  the  enential  nature  of  Chrifti- 
anity  has  been  dilcufled,  and  traced  into 
fome  of  its  many  milchievous  confequences. 
Several  of  their  particular  milconceptions 
and  allowed  defects  have  alfo  been  pointed 
out  and  illuftrated.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  clofe  the  furvey  by  noticing  fome  others, 
for  the  exigence  of  which  we  may  now  ap¬ 
peal  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  preceding 
delineation. 


Inadequate 
ideas  of  the 
guilt  a;  d 
evil  qf  iin. 


In  the  fir  ft  place,  then,  there  appears 
throughout,  both  in  the  principles  and  al¬ 
lowed  conduct  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chrif- 
tians,  a  moft  inadequate  idea  of  the  guilt  and 
evil  of  fin.  We  every  where  find  realon  to 
remark,  that,  Religion  is  buffered  to  dwindle 
away  into  a  mere  matter  of  police .  Hence 
the  guilt  of  aftions  is  eftimated,  not  bv  the 
proportion  in  which,  according  to  Scripture, 
they  are  offenfive  to  God,  but  by  that  in 
which  they  are  injurious  to  fociety.  Murder, 
theit,  fraud  in  all  its  fhapes,  and  lome  lpecies 
of  lying,  are  manifeftlv,  and  in  an  eminent 
degree,  injurious  to  focial  happinels.  How 
different  accordingly,  in  the  moral  fcale,  is 
the  place  they  hold,  from  that  which  is  af- 
figned  to  idolatry,  to  general  irreligion,  to 

1  wearing, 
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{wearing,  drinking,  fornication,  lafciviouf- 
nefs,  fenfuality,  exceftive  diffipation;  and  in 
particular  circumftances,  to  pride,  wrath, 
malice,  and  revenge! 


SEC  T. 


v. 


Indeed,  feveral  of  the  above-mentioned 
vices  are  held  to  be  grolsly  criminal  in  the 
lower  ranks,  becaule  manifeftly  ruinous  to 
their  temporal  interefts:  but  in  the  higher, 

.  they  are  reprefented  as  “  lofing  half  their 
**  evil  by  lofing  all  their  grofthefs,”  as  flow¬ 
ing  naturally  from  great  profperity,  from  the 
excels  of  gaietv  and  good  humour;  and  thev 
are  accordingly  “  regarded  with  but  a  fmall 
“  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cenfured  very 
“(lightly  or  not  at  al!  (a)”— “  Non  meus 
“  hie  fermo  eft,”  Thefe  are  the  remarks  of 
authors,  who  have  furveyed  the  ft  age  of  hu- 

J  o 

man  life  with  more  than  ordinary  oblerva- 
tion;  one  of  whom  in  particular  cannot  be 
Impeded  of  having  been  milled  by  religious 
prejudices,  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  fupe- 
rior  orders  too  unfavourable  and  lev  ere. 


t 


Will  thele  pofitions  however  be  denied? 
Will  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  not  the 
difference  already  ftated,  in  trie  moral  efti- 


M  Vide  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  iii. 
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chap,  mation  of  thefe  different  clades  of  vices? 
u  ^  ^at  the  one  clafs  is  indeed 

more  generally  reftrained,  and  more  feverely 
punifhcd  by  human  laws,  becaufe  more  pro¬ 
perly  cognizable  by  human  judicatures,  and 
more  diredlly  at  war  with  the  well-being  of 
fociety;  but  that  when  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  internal  opinion  they  are  con¬ 
demned  with  equal  rigour? 

V  acts  may  be  denied,  and  charges  laugh¬ 
ed  out  of  countenance:  but  where  the  gene¬ 
ral  fentiment  and  feeling  of  mankind  are  in 
quedion,  our  common  lan°;ua2;e  is  often  the 
cleared  and  mod  impartial  witnels;  and  the 
conclufions  thus  furmfhed,  are  not  to  be  par- 
ned  by  wit,  or  eluded  by  lophidry.  In  the 
prefeat  caie,  our  ordinary  modes  of  fpeech 
turnilh  luificicnt  matter  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  argument;  and  abundantly  prove 
our  difpofition  to  confider  as  matters  of  fmall 
account,  fuch  fins  as  are  not  held  to  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  community.  We  invent  for 
them  diminutive  and  qualifying  terms,  which, 
if  not,  as  in  the  common  tiles  of  language  *\ 

DO" 

to  be  admitted  as  figns  of  approbation  and 

*  \  kle  the  Grammarians  and  Dialecticians  on  the  Di¬ 
minutives  of  the  Italian  and  other  languages. 

good 
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■good  will,  muff  at  leaft  be  confeffed  to  be  sec  t. 

o  7 

proofs  of  our  tendency  to  regard  them  with 
palliation  and  indulgence.  Free-thinking, 
gallantry,  jollity  ( a ),  and  a  thoufand  fimilar* 
phrafes  might  be  adduced  as  inflances.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  fuch  loft 
■and  qualifying  terms  are  in  ufe,  for  exprefling 
the  fmaller  degrees  of  theft,  or  fraud,  or  for¬ 
gery,  or  any  other  of  thole  offences,  which 
are  committed  by  men  againft  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  the  fuppreflion  of  which 
we  are  interelfed  by  our  regard  to  our  tern- 
poral  concerns. 

The  charge  which  we  are  nr<nnsc  is  indeed 
undeniable.  In  the  cafe  of  any  queftion  of 
honour  or  of  moral  honefty,  we  arc  l'agacious 
in  difcerning  and  inexorable  in  judging  the 
offence.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  Hid¬ 
den  nefs  of  Jfurprife,  or  the  flrength  of  temp- 
tations.  One  Angle  failure  is  prefumed  to 
imply  the  abfence  of  the  moral  or  honourable 
principle.  The  memory  is  retentive  on  thele 
occalions,  and  the  man’s  charadter  is  blafted 
for  life.  Here  even  the  mere  lufpicion  of 

(a)  Many  more  might  be  added,  fuch  as  a  good  fellow, 
a  good  companion,  a  libertine,  a  little  free,  a  little  loofe 
in  talk,  wild,  gay,  jovial,  being  no  man’s  enemy  but  his 
cwn,  &c.  <kc.  &c.  &c;  above  all,  having  a  good  heart. 


% 
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c  h  a  p.  having  once  offended  can  fcarcely  be  got 
over:  “  There  is  an  aukward  ftory  about 
“  that  man,  which  muft  be  explained  before 
“  he  and  I  can  become  acquainted.”  But  in 
the  cafe  of  fins  againft  God,  there  is  no  fuch 
watchful  jealoufy,  none  of  this  rigorous  logic. 
A  man  may  go  on  in  the  frequent  commif- 
fion  of  known  fins,  yet  no  fuch  inference  is 
drawn  refpecling  the  abfence  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle.  On  the  contrary,  we  fay  of 
him,  that  “  though  his  conduct  be  a  little 
incorrect,  his  principles  are  untouched;”— 
that  he  has  a  good  heart:  and  fuch  a  man 
may  go  quietly  through  life,  with  the  titles 
of  a  mighty  worthy  creature ,  and  a  very  good 
Chrijliatu 

But  in  the  Word  of  God  actions  are  efti- 
mated  bv  a  far  lefs  accommodating  ftandard. 

J  O 

T  here  we  read  of  no  little  fins.  Much  of 
our  Saviour’s  lermon  on  the  mount,  which 
manv  of  the  clais  we  are  condemning  affeft 
highly  to  admire,  is  exprefsly  pointed  againft 
fo  dangerous  a  mifconception.  'There,  no 
fuch  diftindion  is  made  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  No  notices  are  to  be  traced  of 
one  f'cale  of  morals  for  the  higher,  and  of 
another  for  the  lower  dalles  of  focietv.  Nav, 

j  « 

the  former  are  expreisly  guarded  againft  any 

fuch 
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fuch  vain  imagination;  and  are  diftindtly 
warned,  that  their  condition  in  life  is  the 
more  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the  more  abun- 
dant  temptations  to  which  it  expoies  them. 
Idolatry,  fornication,  lafcivioufnefs,  drunken- 
nefs,  revellings,  inordinate  afteftion,  are,  by 
the  apoflle  likewile  clafled  with  theft  and 
murder,  and  with  what  we  hold  in  even  ftili 
greater  abomination;  and  concerning  them 
all  it  is  pronounced  alike,  that  “  they  which 
“  do  fuch  things  lhall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
“of  God*” 

In  truth  the  inftance  which  we  have  latelv 

j 

fpecified,  of  the  looie  fyftem  of  thefe  nominal 
Chriftians,  betrays  a  fatal  abfence  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  Re¬ 
ligion.  Their  (light  notions  ot  the  guilt  and 
evil  of  fin  difcover  an  utter  want  of  all  fuit- 
able  reverence  for  the  Divine  Majefty.  This 
principle  is  juftly  termed  in  Scripture,  u  the 
46  beginning  of  wifdom,”  and  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  one  quality  which  it  is  (o  much 
the  ftudious  endeavour  of  the  facred  writers 
to  imprefs  upon  the  human  heart  +. 

*  Gal.  v.  39—21.  Col.  iii.  5  —  9. 

f  Job,  xxviih  28.  Pfalm,  cxi.  jo.  Prov.  i.  7. —  x.  10. 
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*# 

Sin  is  confidered  in  Scripture  as  rebellion 
againfl  the  iovereignty  of  God,  and  every  dif¬ 
ferent  a£t  of  it  equally  violates  his  law,  and 
if  perfevered  in,  difclaims  his  fupremacy. 
To  the  inconfiderate  and  the  gay  this  doc¬ 
trine  may  feem  harfh,  while,  vainly  fluttering 
in  the  funfhine  of  worldly  profperity,  they  lull 
themlelves  into  a  fond  fecurity.  44  But  the 
44  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
44  night;  in  which  the  Heavens  fnall  pafs 
44  away  with  a  great  noife,  and  the  elements 
44  fhall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  alfo 
44  and  the  works  that  are  therein  fhall  be 
44  burnt  up.” — 44  Seeing  then,  that  all  thefe 
44  things  fhall  be  diffolved,  what  manner  of 
44  perfons  ought  we  to  be  in  ail  holy  conver- 
44  lation  and  Godlinefs*?”  We  are  but  an 
atom  in  the  univerfe. — Worlds  upon  worlds 
furround  us,  all  probably  full  of  intelligent 
creatures,  to  whom,  now  or  hereafter,  we  may 
be  a  lpectacle,  and  afford  an  example  of  the 
Divine  procedure.  Who  then  fhall  take  upon 
him  to  pronounce  what  might  be  the  iflue, 
if  flu  were  differed  to  pafs  unpymifhed  in  one 
corner  of  this  universal  empire?  Who  .fhall 
fay  what  confufiori  might  be  the  confequence, 
what  dilorder  it  might  fpread  through  the 


*  2  Peter,  iii.  io,  1 1, 
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creation  of  God?  Be  this  however  as  it  may 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  clear  and  decifive ; 

The  wicked  fhall  be  turned  into  hell, 
“  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God.” 

It  Ihould  be  carefully  obferved  too,  that 
thefe  awful  denunciations  of  the  future  pu- 
nifhment  of  fin  derive  additional  weight  from 
this  confideration,  that  they  are  reprefented> 
not  merely  as  a  judical  fentence  which,  with¬ 
out  violence  to  the  fettled  order  of  things, 
might  be  remitted  through  the  mere  mercy 
of  our  Almighty  Governor,  but  as  arifing  out 
of  the  eftabhfhed  courie  of  nature;  as  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  way  of  natural  confequence 
juft  as  a  cauie  is  neceflardy  connected  with  its 
effedi;  as  refulting  from  certain  connexions 
and  relations  which  rendered  them  fuitable 
and  becoming.  It  is  ftated,  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  are 
both  fet  up  in  the  world,  and  that  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe  we  muft  belong.  “  The 
“righteous  have  puffed  from  death  unto 
lire  “  they  are  delivered  from  the  power 
“  of  darknels,  and  are  tranflated  into  the 
“  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son  *  ”  They 
are  become  “  the  childyen-;”  and  «  the  hub 
-jaW  God.”  Whde  0h„,„,  fc'v  W 

*  CqI.  i,  J  3.  ' 
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his  day,  his  iervice,  his  people;  they  “  fpeak 
“  good  of  his  name;”  they  abound  in  his 
works.  Even  here  they  are  in  lome  degree 
poffeffed  of  his  image,  by  and  by  it  fhall  be 
perfedted;  they  lhail  awake  up  after  his 
“  likeneis,”  and  being  “  herrs'of  eternal  life,” 
they  fhall  receive  “  an  inheritance  incorrupt 
ce  tible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 

ri  ’  5 

46  away. 

•  j  *  -■  *  j  '  % 

Of  Tinners,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  that  “  they  are  of  their  father  the 
“  devil;”  while  on  earth,  they  are  dyled 
“  his  children,”  4W  his  lervants;”  they  are  faid 
“  to  do  his  works,”  “  to  hold  of  his  fide,”  to 
be,  “  fubjefls  of  his  kingdom:”  at  length 
44  they  fhall  partake  his  portion,”  when  the 
merciful  Saviour  fhall  be  changed  into  an 
avenging  judge,  and  fhall  pronounce  that 
dreadful  ientence,  “depart  from  me,  ye  curfedT 
“  into  everlafting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
*c  and  his  angels.” 

Is  it  poffible  that  thefe  declarations  fhould 
not  ftrike  terror,  or  at  leaft  excite  ferious  and 
fearful  apprehenfion  in  the  lighted:  and  mold 
inconfiderate  mind,?  But  the  imaginations  of 
men  are  fatally  prone  to  fugged:  to  them  fal¬ 
lacious  hopes  in  the  very  face  of  thefe  poli- 

tive 
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tive  declarations.  “  We  cannot  perfuade  our-  sect, 
felves  that  God  will  in  fa£t  prove  fo  Severe.” 

4  It  was  the  very  delufion  to  which  our  firft 
parents  liftened;  “  Ye  fhall  not  furely  die.” 

1  _  •'  ' 

Let  me  afk  thefe  raft  men,  who  are  thus 
difpoled  to  trifle  with  their  immortal  in¬ 
terests,  had  they  lived  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  would  they  have  conceived  it  poffible 
that  God  would  then  execute  his  predicted 
threatening?  Yet  the  event  took  place  at  the 
appointed  time;  the  flood  came  and  Swept 
them  all  away;  and  this  awful  inftance  of 
the  anger  of  God  againft  fin  is  related  in  the 
infpired  writings  for  our  inftruftion.  Still 
more  to  roufe  us  to  attention,  the  record  is 
impreffed  in  indelible  charablers  on  the  Solid 
lhbftance  of  the  very  globe  we  inhabit ; 
which  thus,  in  every  country  upon  earth,  fut- 
iiiftes  pra&ical  attentions  to  the  truth  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  and  to  the  a&ual  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  awful  predi&ions.  For 
my  Self  I  muft  declare,  that  I  never  can  read 
without  awe  the  paffage,  in  which  our  Sa- 
v  10111  fpeaking  of  the  Hate  of  the  world  at 

the  time  of  this  memorable  event.  The  wick- 
ednefs  of  men  is  reprefented  to  have  been 
gieat  and  prevalent;  yet  not  as  we  are  ready 
to  conceive,  Such  as  to  interrupt  the  coiirfe, 

X  and 
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ail'd  fhake  the  very  frame  of  fociety.  The 
general  face  of  things  was,  perhaps,  not  very 
different  from  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
many  of  the  European  nations.  It  was  a 
lelfifh,  a  luxurious,  an  irreligious,  and  an 
inconfiderate  world.  They  were  called,  but 
they  would  not  hearken  ;  they  were  warned, 
but  they  would  not  believe — “  they  did 
“  eat,  they  drank,  they  married  wives,  they 
“  were  given  in  marriage;”  fuch  is  the  ac- 

o  o  7 

count  of  one  of  the  Evangelifts;  in  that  of 

/  O  7 

another  it  is  ffated  nearly  in  the  fame  words; 

They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
46  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  knew  not 
a  until  the  flood  came  and  fwept  them  all 
44  away.” 

j 

Again,  we  fee  throughout,  in  the  fyftem 
which  we  have  been  deferibing,  a  moft  in¬ 
adequate  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  be¬ 
coming  true  Chriftians ;  and  an  utter  forget- 

O  *  O 

fulnefs  of  its  being  the  great  bufinefs  of  life 
to  fecure  our  admiffion  into  Heaven,  and  to 
prepare  our  hearts  for  its  fervice  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  general  notion  appears  to  be, 
that,  if  born  in  a  country  of  which  Chriftia- 
nity  is  the  elfabliffied  religion,  we  are  born 
Chriftians.  We  do  not  therefore  look  out 

•  i 

for  pofitive  evidence  of  our  really  being  of 

that 
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that  number;  but  putting  the  onus  probanda 
(if  it  may  be  fo  expreffed)  on  the  wrong  fide, 
We  conceive  ourfelves  fuch  of  courfc ,  except 
our  title  be  difproved  by  pofitive  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  And  we  are  fo  flow  in  giving 
ear  to  what  confidence  urges  to  us  on  this 
fide;  fo  dexterous  in  jufiifying  what  is  clearly 
wrong,  in  palliating  what  we  cannot  juftify, 
in  magnifying  the  merit  of'  what  is  fairly 
Commendable,  in  flattering  ourfelves  that  our 
habits  of  vice  are  only  occafional  ads,  and  in 
multiplying  our  fingle  ads  into  habits  of 
-virtue,  that  we  muft  be  bad  indeed,  to  be 
compelled  to  give  a  verdid  agaiiift  ourfelves. 
Befides,  having  no  fufpicion  of  our  fiate,  we 
do  not  fet  ourfelves  in  earned  to  the  work 
of  felf-examination ;  but  only  receive  in  a 
confuted  and  hafty  way  fome  occafional  no¬ 
tices  of  our  danger,  when  ficknefs,  or  the  lofs 
of  a  friend,  or  the  recent  commiffion  of  fome 
ad  of  vice  of  greater  fize  than  ordinary,  has 
awakened  in  our  confidences  a  more  than 
ufual  degree  of  fenfibility. 

Thus,  by  the  generality,  it  is  altogether 
forgotten,  that  the  Chriftian  has  a  great  work 
to  execute;  that  of  forming  himfelf  after  the 
pattern  of  his  Lord  and  Matter,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which 

X  2  is 
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is  promifcd  to  our  fervent  prayers  and  dili¬ 
gent  endeavours.  Unconfcious  of  the  obfta- 

O  / 

cles  which  impede,  and  of  the  enemies  which 
refift  their  advancement;  they  are  naturally 
forgetful  alfo  of  the  ample  provifion  which  is 
in  fto re,  for  enabling  them  to  furmount  the 
one,  and  to  conquer  the  other.  The  ferip- 
tural  reprefentations  of  the  ftate  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  on  earth,  by  the  images  of  “  a  race,” 
and  u  a  warfare;”  of  its  being  neceflary  to 
rid  himfelf  of  every  encumbrance  which  might 
retard  him  in  the  one,  and  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with  the  whole  armour  of  God' for  being  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  other,  are,  fo  far  as  thefe  no¬ 
minal  Chriftians  are  concerned,  figures  of  no 
propriety  or  meaning.  As  little  have  they, 
in  correfpondence  with  the  Scripture  deferip- 
tions  of  the  feelings  and  language  of  real 
Chriftians,  any  idea  of  acquiring  a  relifh, 
while  on  earth,  for  the  worfhip  and  fervice 
of  Heaven.  If  the  truth  mu  ft  be  told,  their 
notion  is  rather  a  confuled  idea  of  future 
Gratification  in  Heaven,  in  return  for  havino; 
put  a  force  upon  their  inclinations,  and  en¬ 
dured  fo  much  religion  while  on  earth. 

But  all  this  is  only  nominal  Chriftianity; 
which  exhibits  a  more  inadequate  image  of 
her  real  excellencies,  than  the  cold  copyings, 
2  by 
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by  fome  infipid  pencil,  convey  of  the  force  and 
grace  of  Nature,  or  of  Raphael.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture,  Chriftianityis  not  a  geogra¬ 
phical,  but  a  moral  term.  It  is  not  the  beino*  a 

o 

native  of  a  Chnfhan  country:  it  is  a  condition , 
a  ft  ate ;  tne  pofleffion  of  a  peculiar  nature  ^  with 
the  quahiies  and  properties  which  belong  to  it. 
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Farther  than  this,  it  is  a  Fate  into  which 
we  are  not  bom ,  but  into  which  we  mull  be 

I 

tranjlated ;  a  nature  which  we  do  not  inherit.,. 
but  into  which  we  are  to  be  created  anew. 
To  the  undeferved  grace  of  God,  which  is 
pi  omiled  on  our  ule  or  the  appointed  means, 
we  mu  ft  be  indebted  for  the  attainment  of 
this  natuie;  and,  to  acquire  and  make  lure  of 
it,  is  that  great  “  work  of  our  falvation,” 
which  we  are  commanded  to  “  work  out 
with  fear  and  trembling.”  We  are  every 
where  reminded,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  la¬ 
bour  aftd  difficulty,  requiring  continual  watch- 
fulnefs,  and  unceafing  effort,  and  unwearied 
patience.  Even  to  the  very  laft,  towards  the 
dole  of  a  long  life  confirmed  in  adive  fer- 
vice,  or  in  cheerful  fuffering,  we  find  St. 
Paul  himfelf  declaring,  that  he  conceived 
bodily  felf-denial  and  mental  difeipline  to  be 
ihdifpenfably  neceftary  to  his  very  fafety. 
Ghriftians,  who  are  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
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chap,  are  reprefented  as  being  “  made  meet  for  the. 
“  inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  light;”  as  “  wait-, 
“ing  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift;” 
as  “  looking  for  and  haftening  unto  the  com- 
“  ing  of  the  day  of  God,”  It  is  ftated  as  being 
enough  to  make  them  happy,  that  “  Chrift 

“  Should  receive  them  to  himfelf;”  and  the 

1  '  \ 

fongs  of  the  bleffed  fpirits  in  Heaven,  are 
defcribed  to  be  the  fame,  as  thofe  in  which 
the  fervants  of  God  on  earth  pour  forth  their 
gratitude  and  adoration. 

Conscious  therefore  of  the  indilpen fable 
necelTitv,  and  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the 

j  7 

fervice  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  true 
Chriftian  lets  himlelf  to  the  work  with  vi¬ 
gour,  and  prolecutes  it  with  diligence.  His 
motto  is  that  of  the  painter;  “  nullus  dies  fine 
“  linea”  Fled  as  it  were  from  a  country  in 
which  the  plague  is  raging,  he  thinks  it  not 
enough  juft  to  pals  the  boundary  line,  but 
would  put  out  of  doubt  his  elcape  beyond  the 

limits  of  infection.  Prepared  to  meet  with 

\ 

difficulties,  he  is  not  difcouraged  when  they 
occur;  warned  of  his  numerous  adversaries,  he 
is  not  alarmed  on  their  approach,  or  unprovided 
for  encountering  them.  He  knows  that  the  be¬ 
ginnings  ol  every  new  courfe  may  be  expeft- 
ed  to  be  rough  and  painful ;  but  he  is  af- 

fured 


/ 
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fured  that  the  paths  on  which  he  is  entering  sect, 
will  ere  long  feem  Tmoother,  and  become 
indeed  66  paths  of  pleafantnefs  and  peace.’' 


* 

Now  of  the  ftate  of  fuch  an  one  the  ex- 
preffions  of  Pilgrim  and  Stranger  are  a  lively 
defcription:  and  all  the  other  figures  and 
images,  by  which  Chriftians  are  reprefented 
in  Scripture,  have  in  his  cafe  a  determinate 
meaning  and  a  juft  application.  There  is 
indeed  none,  by  which  the  Chriftian’s  ftate 
on  earth  is  in  the  word  of  God  more  fre¬ 
quently  imaged,  or  more  happily  illuftrated, 
than  by  that  of  a  journey:  and  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  paufe  for  a  while  in  order  to  furvey 
it  under  that  refemblance.  The  Chriftian 
is  travelling;  on  bufinels  through  a  ft  range 
country,  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  work  with  diligence,  and  purfue 
his  courfe  homeward  with  alacrity.  The 
fruits  which  he  fees  by  the  way- fide  he  ga-  * 
thers  with  caution;  he  drinks  of  the  ftreams 
with  moderation;  he  is  thankful  when  the 
fun  (bines,  and  his  way  ispleafant;  but  if  it 
be  rough  and  rainy,  he  cares  not  much,  he 
is  but  a  traveller.  He  is  prepared  for  vicifti- 
tudes;  he  knows  that  he  mu  ft  expedl  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  ftormy  and  uncertain  cli¬ 
mate  of  this  world.  But  he  is  travelling  to 

X  4  “a  better 
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chap,  “a  better  country,”  a  country  of  unclouded 
IV-  light  and  undifturbed  ferenity.  He  finds  alfo 
by  experience,  that  when  he  has  had  the  leaft 
of  external  comforts,  he  has  always  been 
leaf!  dilpofed  to  loiter;  and  if  for  the  time  it 
be  a  little  dilagreeable,  he  can  iolace  himfelf 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  thereby  forwarded 
in  his  courfe.  In  a  lefs  unfavourable  leafon, 
he  looks  round  him  with  an  eye  of  obferva- 
tion;  he  admires  what  is  beautiful;  he  exa- 
mines  what  is  curious;  he  receives  with 
complacency  the  refrefiiments  which  are  fet 
before  him,  and  enjoys  them  with  thankful- 
nefs.  Nor  does  he  churlifhly  refufe  to  alio- 
ciate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
through  which  he  is  palling;  nor,  fo  far  as 
he  may,  to  fpeak  their  language,  and  adopt 
their  falhions.  But  he  neither  fufifers  plea- 
fure,  nor  curlofity,  nor  fociety,  to  take  up  too 
much  of  his  time,  and  is  ftill  intent  on  tranf- 
acling  the  bufinefs  which  he  has  to  execute, 
and  on  profecuting  the  journey  which  he  is 
ordered  to  purfue.  He  knows  alfo  that,  to 
the  very  end  of  life,  his  journey  will  be  through 
a  country  in  which  he  has  many  enemies; 
that  his  way  is  befet  with  fhares;  that  temp¬ 
tations  throng  around  him,  to  feduce  him 
from  his/  courfe  or  check  his  advancement 
in  it;  that  the  very  air  dilpofes  to  drowfinefs, 

"  .  't  *  >  *  *  -  ^  -  -  » * 

and 
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and  that  therefore  to  the  very  laft  it  will  be 
requifite  for  him  to  be  circumfpeft  and  col¬ 
lected.  Often  therefore  he  examines  where¬ 
abouts  he  is,  how  he  has  scot  forward,  and 

'  O  ' 


whether  or  not  he  is  travelling  in  the  right 
direction.  Sometimes  he  feems  to  himfelf  to 
make  confiderable  progrefs,  fometimes  he  ad¬ 
vances  but  flowly,  too  often  he  finds  realon  to 
fear  he  has  fallen  backward  in  his  courfe. 
Now  he  is  cheered  with  hope,  and  gladdened 
by  fuccefs;  now  he  is  dilquieted  with  doubts, 
and  damped  by  difappointments.  Thus  while 
to  nominal  Chriftians,  Religion  is  a  dull  uni¬ 
form  thing,  and  they  have  no  conception  of 
the  defires  and  difappointments,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  forrows,  which  it  is 
calculated  to  bring  into  exercife;  in  the  true 
Chriftian  all  is  life  and  motion,  and  his  meat 
work  calls  forth  alternately  the  various  paf- 
fioys  of  the  foul.  Let  it  not  therefore  be 
imagined  that  his  is  a  hate  of  unenlivened 
toil  and  hardfhip.  His  very  labours  are  “  the 
labours  of  love if  “  he  has  need  of  pa¬ 
tience,”  it  is  “the  patience  of  hope;”  and 
he  is  cheered  in  his  work  by  the  conftant  af- 
fu  ranee  of  prefent  fupport,  and  of  final  vic¬ 
tory.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  the 
very  idea  given  us  of  happinefs  by  one  of  the 
ableft  examiners  of  the  human  mind ;  “  a 

“  conftant 
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chap.  “  conftant  employment  for  a  defired  end,  with 
iv.  “  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  continual  prosrefs.” 
So  true  is  the  Scripture  declaration,  that 
64  Godlinefs  has  the  promife  of  the  life  that 
44  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
44  come.” 


Balk  of  °UR  review  of  the  charafter  of  the  bulk 
chriftians  nominal  Chriftians  has  exhibited  abun- 
t1»efovVeeof  c5ant  proofs  of  their  allowed  defeftivenefs  in 
^d-  that  great  conftituent  of  the  true  Chriftian 
character,  the  love  of  God .  Many  inftances, 
in  proof  of  this  affertion,  have  been  inciden¬ 
tally  pointed  out,  and  the  charge  is  in  itfelf 
fo  obvious,  that  it  were  fuperfluous  to  fpend 
much  time  in  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  it. 
Put  the  queftion  fairly  to  the  tefr.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  marks  and  evidences  of 
affection,  there  can  be  little  difpute.  Let 
the  moft  candid  inveftigator  examine  the 
character,  and  conduct,  and  language  of  the 
perfons  of  whom  we  have  been  peaking; 
and  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  fo  far  as  love  towards  the  Supreme  Being 
is  in  queftion,  thefe  marks  and  evidences  are 
no  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  'itfelf  a 
decifive  evidence  of  a  contrary  feeling:  in 

■'  o 

thofe  nominal  Chriftians,  that  they  find  no 
plealure  in  the  fervice  and  w  or  fir  ip  of  God. 

Their 
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Their  devotional  ads  refemble  lefs  the  free-  sect. 
will  offerings  of  a  grateful  heart,  than  that 
conftrained  and  rpkuftant  homage,  which  is 
exacted  by  fome  hard  mafter  from  his  op- 
preffed  dependents,  and  paid  with  cold  fullen- 
nefs,  and  flavifh  apprehenfion.  It  was  the 
very  charge  brought  by  God  again  ft  his  un¬ 
grateful  people  of  old,  that,  while  they  called 
him  Sovereign  and  Father,  they  withheld 
from  him  the  regards  which  feverally  belong 
to  thofe  refpedtod  and  endearing  appellations. 

Thus  we  likewife  think  it  enough  to  offer 
to  the  moft  excellent  and  amiable  of  Beings, 
to  our  fupreme  and 'unwearied  Benefactor,  a 
dull,  artificial,  heartlefs  gratitude,  of  which 
we  fhould  be  afhamed  iff  the  cafe  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  had  ever  fo  fmall  a  claim  on 
our  regard  and  thankfulnefs ! 

It  may  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  eftablifh  in  our 
minds  a  ftrong  and  habitual  fenfe  of  that  firft 
and  great  commandment — “  Thou  (halt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
“  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  foul, 

"  and  with  all  thy  ftrength.”  This  paffion, 
operative  and  vigorous  in  its  very  nature, 
like  a  mafter  lpring,  would  fet  in  motion  and 
maintain  in  adiion  all  the  complicated  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  foul.  Soon  alfo  would 
,  it 
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it  terminate  many  practical  quefiions  con¬ 
cerning  tiie  allowablenefs  of  certain  com- 
pliances;.  queftions  which,  with  other  fimi- 
jar  difficulties,  are  often  only  the  cold 
offspring  of  a  fpirit  of  reludant  fubmif- 
fion,  and  cannot  Hand  the  encounter  of 
this  trying  principle.  If,  for  example,  it 
were  difputed,  whether  or  not  the  law 
of  God  were  fo  Arid  as  had  been  Hated, 
in  condemning  the  flighted:  infraction  of 
ns  piecepts;  yet,  wheA,  from  the  precife 
oemands  of  juftice,  the  appeal  fhall  be  made 
to  the  more  generous  principle  of  love,  there 
would  be  at  once  an  end  of  the  difcuffion. 
Lear  will  deter  from  acknowledged  crimes, 
and  ich-interefl:  will  bribe  to  laborious  fer- 
vices:  but  it  is  the  peculiar  glory,  and  the 
ic!j.  dial  acict  ifiic,  of  this  more  generous  paf- 
fion,  to  fhew  itfelf  in  ten  thouiand  little  and 
undefinable  ads  of  fedulous  attention,  which 
love  alone  can  pay,  and  of  which,  when  paid, 
love  alone  can  eftimate  the  value.  Love 
outruns  the  dedudions  of  reafoning;  it  fcorns 
tne  icfuge  of  cafuiftry ;  it  requires  not  the 
flow  ^  procefs  of  laborious  and  undeniable 
proof  that  one  adion  would  be  injurious  and 
offenfive,  or  another  beneficial  or  gratifying 
to  the  objed  of  its  affedion.  The  leaf!  hint, 

the  flight  eft  lurmiic,  is  fufficient  to  make  it 

\ 
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ftart  from  the  former,  and  fly  with  eagernefs  sect. 
to  the  latter. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  now  about  to  TheStasc* 
tread  on  very  tender  ground;  but  it  would  be 
an  improper  deference  to  the  opinions  and 
.  manners  of  the  age  altogether  to  avoid  it. 

There  has  been  much  argument  concerning 
the  lawfulnefs  of  theatrical  amufements  ( a). 

Let  it  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
troverfy  would  be  lhort  indeed,  if  the  queftion 
were  to  be  tried  by  this  criterion  of  love  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  If  there  were  any  thing 
of  that  fenfibility  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  of  that  zeal  in  his  fervice,  which  we 
(hew  in  behalf  of  our  earthly  friends,  or  of 
our  political  connections,  fhould  we  feek  our 
pleafure  in  that  place  which  the  debauchee, 
inflamed  with  wine,  or  bent  on  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  other  licentious  appetites,  finds 
moft  congenial  to  his  ftatc  and  temper  of 
mind  ?  In  that  place,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  (how  juftly  termed  a  fchool  of 
morals  might  hence  alone  be  inferred)  de- 

,  O)  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  remark,  that  the  word  k 
to  be  underflood  in  a.  large  fenfe,  as  including  the 
Opera,  &c. 

corum. 
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chap,  corum,  and  modefty,  and  regularity  retire* 
IV*  while  riot  and  lewdnefs  are  invited  to  the 
fpot,  and  invariably  feledl  it  for  their  chofen 
refidence!  where  the  facred  name  of  God  is 
often  profaned!  where  Sentiments  are  often 
heard  with  delight,  and  motions  and  gestures 
often  applauded,  which  would  not  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  private  company,  but  which  may 
iar  exceed  the  utmoft  licence  allowed  in  the 
locial  circle,  without  at  all  tranfgreffing  the 
large  bounds  of  theatrical  decorum!  where, 
when  moral  principles  are  inculcated,  they 
aie  not  luch  as  a  Chnftian  ought  to  cherifh 
in  his  bofom,  but  fuch  as  it  mu  ft  be  his  daily 
endeavour  to  extirpate;  not  thofe  which 
Scripture  warrants,  but  thofe  which  it  con¬ 
demns  as  falfe  and  fpurious,  being  founded 
in  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  over-valuation 
of  human  favour!  where  furely,  if  a  Chriftian 
Should  truft  himfelf  at  all,  it  would  be  re¬ 
quisite  for  him  to  prepare  himfelf  with  a 
double  portion  of  watchfulnefs  and  feriouf- 
nefs  of  mind,  inllead  of  fele&ing  it  as  the- 
place  in  which  he  may  throw  off  his  guard, 
and  unbend  without  danger!  The  juftnefs  of 
tins  laft  remark,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
theatrical  amulements,  is  attefted  by  the 
fame  well-inftru6ted  mailer  in  the  fcience  of 

human 
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human  life,  to  whom  we  had  before  occafion 
to  refer.  Bv  him  they  are  recommended  as 
the  moft  efficacious  expedient  for  relaxing. 


among  any  people,  that  “  precifenefs  and  au - 
flerity  of  morals,”  to  ufe  his  own  


which,  under  the  name  of  holinefs,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  Scripture  to  inculcate  and  enforce. 
Nor  is  this  pofition  merely  theoretical.  The 
experiment  was  tried,  and  tried  fuccefsfully, 
in  a  city  upon  the  continent  ( a),  in  which  it 
was  witlied  to  corrupt  the  Ample  morality  of 
purer  times. 


Let  us  try  the  queftion  by  a  parallel  in- 


ftance. 

(a)  Geneva — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  play-houfes 
have  multiplied  extremely  in  Paris  fmce  the  revolution; 
and  that  laft  winter  there  were  twenty  open  every  night, 


and  all  crowded.  It  iliould  not  be  left  unobferved,  and  it 


is  ferioufly  fubmitted  to  the  condderation  of  thofe  who  re¬ 


gard  the  Page  as  a  fchool  of  morals,  that  the  pieces  which 


were  held  compofed,  bed  adled,  and  mod  warmly  and  ge¬ 
nerally  applauded,  were  fuch  as  abounded  in  touches  of  de¬ 
licate  fendbility.  The  people  of  Paris  have  never  been 
imagined  to  be  more  fufceptible,  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  of  thefe  emotions,  and  this  is  not  the  particular 
period  when  the  Parilians  have  been  commonly  conceivpd 
mod  under  their  influence.  Vide  Journal  d’un  Voyageur 
Neutre.  The  author  of  the  work  exprefles  himfelf  as 
adon iflied  by  the  phenomenon,  and  as  unable  to  account 
for  it. 


Witat 
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:hap.  What  judgement  Ihould  vve  form  of  the 
warmth  of  that  man’s  attachment  to  his  So¬ 
vereign,  who,  at  feafons  of  recreation,  Ihould 
leek  his  pleafures  in  fcenes  as  il]  accordant 
with  the  principle  of  loyalty,  as  thole  of 
which  Ave  have  been  Ipeaking  are  with  the 
genius  of  religion?  If  for  this  purpole  he 
were  to  feled  the  place,  and  frequent  the 
amufements  to  u'hich  Democrats  and  Jaco¬ 
bins  (i a)  Ihould  love  to  relort  for  -entertain¬ 
ment,  and  in  which  they  Ihould  find  them- 
felves  fo  much  at  home,  as  invariably  to  lelcd 
the  fpot  for  their  abiding  habitation;  where 
dialogue,  and  fong,  and  the  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage  of  gefticulation,  Ihould  be  uled  to  con¬ 
vey  ideas  and  fentiments,  not  perhaps  pal¬ 
pably  treafonable,  or  falling  diredly  within  the 
ftiait  precifion  of  any  legal  limits,  but  yet 
palpably  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  monarchical 
government;  which,  further,  the  higheft  au¬ 
thorities  had  recommended  as  fovereign  Ijjc- 
cilics  tor  cooling  the  warmth,  and  enlarging 
the  narrownefs  of  an  exceflive  loyalty  1 

1  ’  1 

^hc  suthoi  is  almofl  afraid  of  iitlng  the  terms,  lefl 
they  ihould  convey  an  impreffion  of  party  feelings,  of  which 
he  withes  this  book  to  exhibit  no  traces;  but  he  here 
means  by  Democrats  and  Jacobins,  not  perfons,  on  whom 
party  violence  fattens  the  epithet,  but  perfons  who  are 
really  and  avowedly  fuch. 


What 
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What  opinion  fhould,  we  form  of  the  deli-  sect. 
cacy  of  that  friendfhip,  or  of  the  fidelity  of 
that  love,  which,  in  relation  to  their  refpec- 
tive  obje&s,  fhould  exhibit  the  fame  con¬ 
tradictions  ? 

•*  .  ;  ,  ,  ,  \  ,  , 

In  truth,  the  hard  me af lire,  if  the  phrafe 
may  be  pardoned,  which  we  give  to  God; 
and  the  very  different  way  in  which  wc 
allow  ourfelves  to  a6i,  and  fpeak,  and  feel, 
where  he  is  concerned,  from  that  which 
we  require,  or  even  praCtife  in  the  cafe  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  in  itfelf  the  mofl 
decifive  proof  that  the  principle  of  the 
love  of  God,  if  not  altogether  extinCt  in 
us,  is  at  leaf!:  in  the  loweft  poffible  degree  of 
languor. 

From  examining  the  degree  in  which  the  P«ai«i 
bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  are  defective  in  nominal 
the  love  of  God,  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  defeaive’n 
concerning  the  ftrength  of  their  love  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  writer  is  well  thu/fei- 
aware  of  its  being  generally  held,  that  here 
at  leaf!  they  may  rather  challenge  praife  than 
lubmit  to  cenfure.  And  the  many  bene¬ 
ficent  inftitutions  in  which  this  country 
abounds,  probably  above  every  other,  whe- 

Y  ther 
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chap,  ther  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  may  be  pef- 
haps  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  opinion.  Much 
of  what  might  have  been  otherwife  urged  in 
the  difcuffion  of  this  topic,  has  been  antici* 
pated  in  the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the 
extravagant  eftimation,  affigned  to  amiable 
tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  when  unconnerted 
with  religious  principle.  What  was  then 
ftated  may  ferve  in  many  cafes  to  lower,  in 
the  prefect  inftance,  the  loftinefs  of  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  thefe  nominal  Chriftians ;  and 
we  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  another  confideration,  of  which  the  ef¬ 
fect  muft  be,  ftill  further  to  reduce  their 
claims.  Meanwhile,  let  it  fuffice  to  remark, 
that  we  mufl  not  reft  fatisfted  with  merely 
fuperficial  appearances,  if  we  would  form  a 
fair  eftimate  of  the  degree  of  purity  and  vi¬ 
gour,  in  which  the  principle  of  good  will  to¬ 
wards  men  warms  the  bofoms  of  the  generality 
of  profefted  Chriftians  in  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  claffes  in  this  country.  In  a  highly 
polifhed  ftate  of  fociety,  for  inftance,  we  do 
not  expert  to  find  morofenefs ;  and  in  an 
age  of  great  profufion,  though  we  may  re- 
fiert  with  pleafure  on  thofe  numerous  cha¬ 
ritable  inftitutions,  which  are  juftly  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Great  Britain  ;  we  are  not  too  haftily 

to 
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to  infer  a  ftrong  principle  of  internal  bene-  sect. 
volence,  from  liberal  contributions  to  the  re- 
lief  of  indigence  and  mifery.  When  thefe  con¬ 
tributions  indeed  are  equally  abundant  in  fru¬ 
gal  times,  or  from  individuals  perfonallv  ceco- 
nomical,  the  fource  from  which  they  originate 
becomes  lefs  queftioiiable.  But  a  vigorous 
principle  of  philanthropy  mail  not  be  at 
once  conceded,  on  the  ground  of  liberal  be- 
nefadtions  to  the  poor,  in  the  cafe  of  one  who 
by  his  liberality  in  this  refpedt  is  curtailed  in 
no  neceflary,  is  abridged  of  no  luxury,  is  put 
to  no  trouble  either  of  thought  or  of  adiion ; 
who,  not  to  impute  a  defire  of  being  praifed 
for  his  benevolence,  is  injured  in  no  man’s 
eftimation ;  in  whom  alfo  familiarity  with 
large  funis  has  produced  that  freedom  in  the 
expenditure  of  money,  which  it  never  fails 
to  operate,  except  in  minds  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  ftrong  principle  of  avarice. 

Our  conclufion,  perhaps,  would  be  lefs  fa-  fme 
vourable*  but  not  leis  fair,  if  we  were  to  try  bmevo- 
the  characters  in  queftion  by  thofc  furer  tefts, 
which  are  ftated  by  the  Apoftle  to  be  lefs 
ambiguous  marks  of  a  real  fpirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  ftrength  of  every  paffion  is  to 
be  eftimated  by  its  vidtory  over  paffions  of 
an  oppofite  nature.  What  judgement  then 
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fhall  vve  form  of  the  force  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  age,  when  meafurecl  by  this  ftandard  ? 
How  does  it  ftand  the  fhock,  when  it  comes 
into  encounter  with  our  pride,  our  vanity, 
our  felf-love,  our  felf-intereft,  our  love  of 
eale  or  of  pleafure,  with  our  ambition,  with 
our  •defire  of  worldly  eftimation  ?  Does  it 
make  us  felf-denying,  that  we  may  be  li¬ 
beral  in  relieving;  others  ?  Does  it  make  us 
perfevere  in  doing  good  in  fpite  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  ;  and  only  pity  the  ignorance,  or  preju¬ 
dice,  or  malice,  which  mifreprefents  our  con¬ 
duct,  or  mifconftrues  our  motives  ?  Does  it 
make  us  forbear  from  what  we  conceive  may 
probably  prove  the  occafion  of  harm  to  a 
fellow- creature ;  though  the  harm  fhould  not 
leem  naturally  or  even  fairly  to  flow  from 
our  conduft,  but  to  be  the  refult  only  of  his 
own  obftinacy  or  weaknefs  ?  Are  we  flow 
to  believe  any  thing  to  our  neighbour's  difad- 
vantage  ?  and  when  we  cannot  but  credit  it 
are  we  difpofed  rather  to  cover,  and  as  far 
as  we  juftlv  can,  to  palliate,  than  to  divulge 
or  aggravate  it  ?  Suppofe  an  opportunity  to 
occur  of  performing  a  kindnefs,  to  one  who 
from  pride  or  vanity  fhould  be  loth  to  re¬ 
ceive,  or  to  be  known  to  receive,  a  favour 
from  us ;  fhould  we  honefilv  endeavour,  fo 

j 

far  as  we  could  with  truth,  to  lefTen  in  his 
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own  mind  and  in  that  of  others  the  merit  sect. 
of  our  good  offices,  and  by  fo  doing  difpofe 
him  to  receive  them  with  diminished  reluc¬ 
tance  and  a  lefs  painful  weight  of  obliga¬ 
tion  ?  This  end,  however,  muSt  be  accom- 
plifhed,  if  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  by  a 
Simple  and  fair  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  which  may  render  the  adtion  in  no 
wife  inconvenient  to  ourfelves,  though  highly 
beneficial  to  another ;  not  by  Speeches  of  af- 
fedled  difparagement,  which  we  might  eafily 
forefee,  and  in  fadt  do  forefee,  muft  pro¬ 
duce  the  contrary  effedt.  Can  we,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  kindnefs,  incur  or  rifk  the  charge  of 
being  deficient  in  fpirit,  in  penetration,  or  in 
forefight  ?  Do  we  tell  another  of  his  faults, 
when  the  communication,  though  probably 
beneficial  to  him ,  cannot  be  made  without 
embarraffment  or  pain  to  ourfelves,  and  may 
probably  leffen  his  regard  for  our  perlon,  or 
his  opinion  of  our  judgement  ?  Can  we  Stifle 
a  repartee  which  would  wound  another ; 
though  the  utterance  of  it  would  gratify  our 
vanity,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  it  may  dif- 
parage  our  charadter  for  wit  ?  If  any  one 
advance  a  miftaken  proposition,  in  an  in¬ 
stance  wherein  the  error  may  be  milchievous 
to  him ;  can  we,  to.  the  prejudice  perhaps  of 
our  credit  for  difcernment,  forbear  to  con- 
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chap,  tradidt  him  in  public,  if  it  be  probable  that 
in  fo  doing,  by  piquing  his  pride  we  might 
only  harden  him  in  his  error  ?  and  can  we 
referve  our  counfel  for  fome  more  favour¬ 
able  feafon,  the  “  mollia  tempora  fandi,” 
when  it  may  be  communicated  without  of? 
fence  ?  If  we  have  recommended  to  any  one 
a  particular  line  of  condudt,  or  have  pointed 
out  the  probable  mifchiefs  of  the  oppofite 
courfe,  and  if  our  adin coitions  have  been 
neglefied,  are  we  really  hurt  when  our  pre¬ 
dictions  of  evil  are  accompli  died  ?  is  our  love 
fuperior  to  envy,  and  jealoufy,  and  emula¬ 
tion?  Are  we  acute  to  difcern  and  foiward 
to  embrace  any  fair  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  interefts  of  another  ;  if  it  be  in  a  line 
wherein  we  ourfelves  alio  are  rp ovine,  and 
in  which  we  think  our  progrels  has  not  been 
proportioned  to  our  defert  ?  Can  we  take 
plealure  in  bringing  his  merits  into  notice, 
and  in  obviating  the  prejudices  which  may 
have  damped  his  efforts,  or  in  removing  the 
obftaeles  which  may  have  retarded  his  ad¬ 
vancement?  If  even  to  this  extent  we  fhould 
be  able  to  ftand  the  lcrutiny,  let  it  be  fan 
ther  alked  how,  in  the  cafe  of  our  enemies, 
do  we  correlpond  with  the  Scripture  repre- 
fentations  of  love  ?  Are  we  meek  under  pro¬ 
vocations* 


t 
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vocations,  ready  to  forgive,  and  apt  to  forget  sect. 
inju  ies  ?  Can  we,  with  fincerity,  4  bleis 
46  them  that  curfe  ns,  do  good  to  them  that 
u  hate  us,  and  pray  for  them  which  defpite- 
44  fully  ufe  us,  and  perfecute  us?”  Do  we 
prove  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  a  real  fpint 
of  forgivenefs,  by  our  forbearing  not  only 
from  avenging  an  injury  when  it  is  in  our 
power,  but  even  from  telling  to  any  one  how 
ill  we  have  been  ufed;  and  that  too  wnen 
we  are  not  kept  blent  by  a  conlcioufnefs  that 
we  fhould  lofe  credit  by  divulging  the  cir- 
cumftance  ?  And  laftly,  Can  we  not  only  be 
content  to  return  our  enemies  good  for  evil, 

(for  this  return,  as  has  been  remarked  by  one 
of  the  greateft  of  uninfpired  authorities,  (#) 
may  be  prompted  by  pride  and  repaid  by  felf- 
complacency)  but,  when  they  are  fuccefsful 
or  unfuccefsful  without  our  having  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  good  or  ill  fortune,  can  we 
not  only  be  content,  but  cordially  rejoice  in 
their  profperity,  or  fympathize  with  their 
diftreffes  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  fpecimens  of  the' 
chara&eriftic  marks  which  might  be  ftated 
0f  a  true  predominant  benevolence ;  yet  even 

(a)  Lord  Bacon. 
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chap,  thefe  may  ferve  to  convince  us  how  far  the 
bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  fall  Short  of  the 
requisitions  of  Scripture,  even  in  that  parti* 
cular,  which  exhibits  their  chara&er  in  the 
moft  favourable  point  of  view.  The  truth  is, 
wc  do  not  enough  call  to  mind  the  exalted 
tone  of  Scripture  morality  ;  and  are  therefore 
apt  to  value  ourfelves  on  the  heights  to  which 
we  attain,  when  a  better  acquaintance  with 
our  Standard  would  have  convinced  us  of 
our  falling  far  Short  of  the  elevation  pre-  * 
Scribed  to  us.  It  is  in  the  very  inftance  of 
the  moft  difficult  of  the,  duties  lately  Speci¬ 
fied,  the  forgivenefs  and  love  of  enemies, 
that  our  Saviour  points  out  to  our  imita¬ 
tion  the  example  of  our  Supreme  Bene¬ 
factor.  Alter  Stating  that,  by  being  kind 
and  courteous  to  thofe  who,  even  in  the 
world’s  opinion,  had  a  title  to  our  good  of¬ 
fices  and  good  will,  we  Should  in  vain  fet  up 
a  claim  to  Chriftian  benevolence,  he  empha¬ 
tically  adds,  “  Be  ye  therefore  perfeft,  even 

as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
u  perfect.” 


The  Gfagc.  We  muft  here  tQ  a  topic 

which  was  lately  touched  on,  that  of  thea¬ 
trical  amulements ;  and  recommend  it  to 

their 
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their  advocates  to  confider  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  duty,  of  which  we  have  now 
been  exhibiting  fome  of  the  leading;  charac- 
ters. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fa£t,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  may  lafely  appeal  to  every  age 
and  nation,  that  the  fituation  of  the  perfor¬ 
mers,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  female 
fex,  is  remarkably  unfavourable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  growth  of  the  religious  and 
moral  principle,  and  of  courfe  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  eternal  interests.  Might  it 
not  then  be  fairly  alked,  how  far,  in  all  who 
confefs  the  truth  of  this  pofition,  it  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  fenfibihty  of  Chriftian  bene¬ 
volence,  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  an 
idle  hour,  to  encourage  the  continuance  of 
any  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  fuch  a  way 
of  life,  and  to  take  a  part  in  tempting  any 
others  to  enter  into  it ;  how  far,  confiderinsr 
that,  by  their  own  conceffion,  they  are  em¬ 
ploying  whatever  they  fpend  in  this  way, 
in  fuftaining  and  advancing  the  caufe  of 
vice,  and  conlecjuently  in  promoting  nailery, 
they  are  herein  bellowing  this  lhare  of  their 
wealth  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  their  holy  and  benevolent  Benefac¬ 
tor?  how  far  alio  they  are  not  in  this  inllance 

the 
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e  h  a  p.  the  rather  criminal,  from  there  being  fo  many 
fources  of  innocent  pleafurc  open  to  their  en¬ 
joyment  ?  how  far  they  are  acting  conform¬ 
ably  to  that  golden  principle  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  Would  they  fhould  do  to  us  ? 
how  far  they  harmonize  with  the  fpirit  of 
the  Apoftle’s  affectionate  declaration,  that  he 
would  deny  himielf  for  his  whole  life  the 
mod  innocent  indulgence,  nay,  what  might 
leem  almoft  an  abiolute  neceffary,  rather  than 
caufe  his  weak  fellow  Chriftian  to  offend? 
or  laffly,  how  far  they  are  influenced  by  the 
foie mn  language  of  our  Saviour  himielf ;  “  It 

o  o 

66  muff  needs  be  that  offences  corne,  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh ; 
“  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill  ftone 
u  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
u  were  caff  into  the  depths  of  the  iea  :  ’ — 
The  prefent  inftance  is  perhaps  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  taking  greater  concern  in  the 
temporal,  than  in  the  fpiritual  interefts  of 
oiir  fellow-creatures.  That  man  would  be 
deemed,  and  jnftly  deemed,  of  an  inhuman 
temper,  who  in  theie  days  were  to  feek  his 
amufement  in  the  combats  of  gladiators  and 
prize  fighters  :  yet  ChriJUans  appear  oon- 
fcious  of  no  inconfiftency,  in  finding  their 
pleafure  in  fpeClacles  maintained  at  the 
rifk  at  leaft,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  the 
t  2  eternal 
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eternal  happinefs  of  thofe  who  perform 
in  them ! 

Sect.  vi. 

Grand  Defcff — NegleEl  of  the  peculiar  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Chrifianity . 

BUT  the  grand  radical  defeat  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  lyftem  of  thefe  nominal  Chriftians,  is 
their  forgetfulnefs  of  all  the  peculiar  dodirines 
of  the  Religion  which  they  profefs — the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature — the  atonement  of 
the  Saviour— and  the  fandtifying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Here  then  we  come  again  to  the  grand 
diftindtion,  between  the  Religion  of  Chrift  and 
that  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  in  the 
prefent  day.  The  point  is  of  the  utmoft.  prac¬ 
tical  importance ,  and  we  would  therefore  trace 
it  into  its  adtual  effedts. 

There  are,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  a 
few,  who  having  been  for  fome  time  hurried 
down  the  ftream  of  diffipation  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  all  their  natural  appetites,  (except, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  reftrained  from  very 
grofs  vice  by  a  regard  to  character,  or  by  the 

yet 
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yet  unfubdued  voice  of  confcience)  ;  and  who, 
having  all  the  while  thought  little,  of  fcarcely 
at  all,  about  Religion,  “  living/’  to  ufe  the 
emphatical  language  of  Scripture,  “  without 
“  God  m  the  world,”  become  in  fome  degree 
impreffed  with  a  lenfe  of  the  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  of  Religion.  A  fit  of  ficknefs,  perhaps, 
or  the  lots  of  iome  friend  or  much  loved  re¬ 
lative,  or  fome  other  ffroke  of  adverfe  for¬ 
tune,  damps  their  fpirits,  awakens  them  to 
a  pra&ical  conviction  of  the  precarioufnefs 
of  all  human  things,  and  turns  them  to  feek 
for  fome  more  ffable  foundation  of  happinefs 
than  this  world  can  afford.  Looking  into 
themfelves  ever  fo  little,  they  become  lenfible 
that  they  muff  have  olfended  God.  They 
refolve  accordingly  to  fet  about  the  work  of 
reformation. — Here  it  is  that  we  fhall  recog¬ 
nize  the  fatal  effects  of  the  prevailing  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  real  nature  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  general  torgetfulnefs  of  its  grand  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Thele  men  wijh  to  reform,  but 
they  know  neither  the  real  nature  of  their  dis¬ 
temper  nor  its  true  remedy.  They  are  aware 
indeed,  that  they  muff  46  ceafe  to  do  evil, 
“  and  learn  to  do  well;”  that  they  muff  relin- 
quifh  their  habits  of  vice,  and  attend  more  or 
lefs  to  the  duties  of  Religion  :  but  having  no 
conception  of  the  aCtual  malignity  of  the  dil- 

eafe 
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tafe  tinder  which  they  labour,  or  of  the  per-  sect. 
feft  cure  which  the  Gofpel  has  provided  for 
it,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  that  cure  is  to 
be  effedled, 

•  ’  ,  i  i  »  .  .  * .  /,  ,  *  . 

“  They  do  but  fkim  and  film  the  ulcerousplace, 

“  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

,  Infers  anfeen.” 

It  often  happens  therefore  but  too  natu¬ 
rally  in  this  cale,  that  where  they  do  not  loon 
defift  from  their  attempt  at  reformation,  and 
relapfe  into  their  old  habits  of  fin  ;  they  take 
up  with  a  partial  and  fcanty  amendment, 
and  fondly  flatter  themfelves  that  it  is  a 
thorough  change.  They  now  conceive  that 
they  have  a  right  to  take  to  themfelves  the 
comforts  of  Chriftianity.  Not  being  able  to 
raife  their  pradtice  up  to  their  ftandard  of 
right,  they  lower  their  ftandard  to  their 
practice :  they  fit  down  for  life  contented 
with  their  prefent  attainments,  beguiled  by 
the  complacencies  of  their  own  minds,  and 
by  the  favourable  teftimony  of  furrounding 
friends ;  and  it  often  happens,  particularly 
where  there  is  any  degree  of  ftridhiefs  in 
formal  and  ceremonial  obfervances,  that  there 
are  no  people  more  jealous  of  their  chara&er 
for  Religion. 


Others 
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chap.  Others  perhaps  go  farther  than  this.  The 
dread  of  the  wrath  to  come  has  funk  deeper 
into  their  hearts ;  and  for  a  while  they  ftrive 
with  all  their  might  to  refill:  their  evil  pro- 
penfities,  and  to  walk  without  ftumbling  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Again  and  again  they 
refolve :  again  and  again  they  break  their 
refolutions  (#).  All  their  endeavours  are 
foiled,  and  they  become  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  own  moral  weaknefs,  and  of 
the  ftrength  of  their  inherent  corruption. 
Thus  groaning  under  the  enflaving  power  of 
fin,  and  experiencing  the  futility  of  the  utmoft 
efforts  which  thev  can  ufe  for  effe£lin£  their 
deliverance,  they  are  tempted  (fometimes  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  yield  to  the  temptation)  to 
give  up  all  in  defpair,  and  to  acquiefce  under 

(a)  If  any  one  would  read  a  defcription  of  this  procefs, 
enlivened  and  enforced  by  the  powers  of  the  moft  exquifite 
poetry,  let  him  perufe  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
Book  of  Cowter’s  Tafk.  My  warm  attachment  to  the 
beautifully  natural  compofitions  of  this  truly  Chriftian  poet 
may  perhaps  bias  my  judgement  ;  but  the  part  of  the  work 
to  which  I  refer  appears  to  me  fcareely  furpafTed  by  any 
thing  in  our  language.  T  he  honourable  epithet  of  Ckrif~ 
turn  may  juftly  be  aftigned  to  a  poet,  w'nofe  writings  while 
they  fafeinate  the  reader  by  their  manifestly  coming  from 
the  heart,  breathe  throughout,  the  fpirit  of  that  chara&er 
of  Chriflianity,  with  which  fhe  was  announced  to  the 
world  ;  u  Cilery  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
u  men/* 

their 


ma 
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their  wretched  captivity,  conceiving  it  im- 
poffible  to  break  their  chains.  Sometimes, 
probably,  it  even  happens  that  they  are  driven 
to  feek  for  refuge  from  their  difquietude  in 
the  fuggeftions  of  infidelity  ;  and  to  quiet  their 
troubleiome  confidences  by  arguments  which 
they  themfelves  ficarcely  believe,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  they  fiuffer  theml elves  to  be 
lulled  afleep  by  them.  In  the  mean  time 
while  this  conflid  has  been  going  on,  their 
walk  is  fiad  and  comfortlefis,  and  their  couch 
is  nightly  watered  with  tears.  Thefie  men 
are  purfiuing  the  right  objed,  but  they  mif- 
take  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  path  in  which  they  are  now  treading  is  not 
that  which  the  G  of  pel  has  provided  for  conduct¬ 
ing  them  to  true  holme fs ,  nor  will  they  fnd  in  it 
any  folid  peace . 


Persons  under  thefe  circumftances  na¬ 
turally  feek  for  religious  inftrudion.  They 
turn  over  the  works  of  our  modern  i^elidon- 

o 

ifts,  and  as  well  as  they  can,  colled  the  ad¬ 
vice  addrefied  to  men  in  their  fituation  :  the 
fubftance  of  it  is,  at  the  beft,  of  this  fort ; 
“  Be  fiorry  indeed  for  your  fins,  and  difcon- 
44 •  tinue  the  pradice  of  them,  but  do  not 
“  make  yourfelves  fio  uneafiy. 1  Chrift  died 
44  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world.  Do  your 

“  utmoft ; 
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chap.  “  utmofi: ;  difcharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of 

\fvf _ .  “  your  ftations,  not  negledting  your  religious 

“  offices ;  and  fear  not  but  that  in  the  end 
“  all  will  go  well ;  and  that  having  thus  per- 
u  formed  the  conditions  required  on  your 
“  part,  you  will  at  laft  obtain  forgivenefs  of 
“  our  merciful  Creator  through  the  merits  of 
“  Jefus  Chrift,  and  be  aided,  where  your  own 
“  ftrength  fhall  be  infufficient,  by  the  affift- 
46  ance  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Meanwhile  you 
“  cannot  do  better  than  read  carefully  fuch 
“  books  of  pradlical  divinity,  as  will  inftrudt 
“  you  in  the  principles  of  a  Chriftian  life. 
“  We  are  excellently  furniffied  with  works  of 
<c  this  nature  ;  and  it  is  by  the  diligent  ftudy 
“  of  them  that  you  will  gradually  become  a 
“  proficient  in  the  lefifons  of  the  Gofpeh’* 


Advice  Bur  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  with  them 
fame" per-  e  the  Church  of  England,  call  upon  thofe  who 
huiy  scrip-  are  in  the  circumftances  above-ftated,  to  lay 
afrejli  the  whole  foundation  of  their  Religion .  In 
concurrence  with  the  Scripture,  that  Church 
calls  upon  them,  in  the  firft  place,  gratefully 
to  adore  that  undeferved  goodnefs  which  has 
awakened  them  from  the  lleep  of  death;  to 
proftrate  themfelves  before  the  Crofs  of  Chrift 
with  humble  penitence  and  deep  felf-abhor- 
rence ;  folemnly  refolvins;  to  forfake  all  their 

7  y  o 

fins. 


. 
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fins,  but  relying  on  the  Grace  of  God  alone  sect. 

j  O 

for  power  to  keep  their  refolution.  Thus,  , 

und  thus  only,  (he  allures  them  that  all  their 
crimes  will  be  blotted  out,  and  that  they  will 
receive  from  above  a  new  livino*  principle  of 

O  I 

holinefs.  She  produces  from  the  Word  ojf 
God  the  ground  and  warrant  of  her  counlel; 

“  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thou 
“  fhalt  be  laved.” — “  No  man,”  fays  our  b!ef- 
fed  Saviour,  “  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
“  me.” — “  I  am  the  true  Vine.  As  the 
u  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itfelf  except  it 
“  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye 
“  abide  in  me.” — “  He  that  abideth  in  me 
“  and  I  in  him,  the  fame  bringeth  forth  much 
“  fruit;  for  without”  (or  fevered  from)  “  me 
“ye  can  do  nothing.” — w  By  grace  ye  are 
“  faved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  your- 
“  felves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God;  not  of  works, 

“left  any  man  fhculd  boaft:  for  we  are  his 
“  workmanfhip,  created  in  Chrift  Jefus  unto 


“  ijood  works. 


Let  me  not  be  thought  tedious,  or  be  ac~  Extreme 
cubed  Ox  running  into  needlels  repetitions,  in  of  the  point 
preffing  this  point  with  fo  much  earneftnefs. 

It  is  in  faff  a  point  wmch  can  never  be  too 
much  infilled  on.  It  is  the  cardinal  point  on 
which  the  whole  of ,  Chrift ianity  turns;  on 

Z  which 


f 
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chap,  which  it  is  peculiarly  proper  in  this  place  to 
be  perfectly  diftindh  There  have  been  fomc 
who  have  imagined  that  the  wrath  of  God 
was  to  be  deprecated,  or  his  favour  conciliated, 
by  aufferities  and  penances,  or  even  by  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  external  obfervances. 
But  all  men  of  enlightened  underftandings, 
who  acknowledge  the  moral  government  of 
Cod,  mu  if  alfo  acknowledge,  that  vice  muff 
offend  and  virtue  delight  him.  In  fhort  they 
muff,  more  or  lefs,  affent  to  the  Scripture 
declaration,  “  without  holinefs  no  man  fhall 
“  fee  the  Lord.”  But  the  grand  diftinclion, 
which  fubfifts  between  the  true  Chriffian  and 
all  other  Religionifts,  (the  clafs  of  perfons  in 
particular  whom  it  is  my  objedt  to  addrefs)  is 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  holinefs,  and  the 
zvay  tn  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  The  views 
entertained  by  the  latter,  of  the  nature  of 
holinefs,  are  of  all  degrees  of  inadequatenefs; 
and  they  conceive  it  is  to  he  obtained  bv  their 
own  natural  unaffifted  efforts:  or  if  they  ad¬ 
mit  feme  vague  indiftindt  notion  off  the  af- 
fiilance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  unqueftion- 
ably  obvious,  on  converting  with  them,  that 
this  does  not  conffitute  the  main  practical 
ground  or  their  dependence.  But  the  nature 
oj  the  hohnefs ,  to  which  the  de fires  of  the  true 
C/irijhan  are  directed,  is  no  other  than  the  rejio - 

ration 


"C  i.  ' 

W  .  ' 
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ration  oj  the  image  of  God:  and  as  to  the  man -  sect,.' 
tier  o  f  acquiring  it,  dif claiming  with  indignation  . 
every  idea  of  attaining  it  by  his  oven  freugth , 
all  his  hopes  of  poff effing  it  ref  altogether  on  the 
Divine  ajfurances  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ,  in  thofe  who  cordially  embrace  the  Gof 
pel  of  ChriJL  He  knows  therefore  that  this 
holinefs  is  not  to  precede  his  reconciliation  to 
God ,  and  be  its  Cause;  but  to  follow  it,  and 
be  its  Effect.  That  in  fiort  it  is  by  faith 
in  Christ  only  (ah)  that  he  is  to  be  jufi fed  •  in 
the  fight  of  God ;  to  be  delivered  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  child  of  wrath9  and  ajlave  of  Satan; 
to  be  adopted  into  the  family  of  God ;  to  become 
an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint  heir  with  Chrijl,  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  which  belong  to  this 
high  relation  ;  here ,  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace ,  and 
a  partial  renewal  after  the  image  of  his  Creator  ; 
hereafter ,  to  the  more  perfect  pofejjion  of  the 
Divine  likenejj  and  an  inheritance  of  eternal 
glory . 


And  as  it  is  in  this  way,  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Golpel,  the  true  Cbrif- 
tian  muft  originally  become  pofiefied  of  the 
vital  fpirit  and  living  principle  of  univerfal 
holinefs;  io,  in  order  to  grow  in  grace,  he 


The  trile 
eiiriiluifa 
practical 
ufe  of  the 
peculiar 
Dod  riiies 
of  Chrifti*. 
aniiy. 


(a)  Here  again  let  it  be  remarked,  that  faith,  where 
genuine,  always  fuppofes  repentance,  abhorrence  of  (in,  See. 
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mn ft  alio  ftudy  in  the  fame  fchool;  finding  in 
the  confideration  of  the  peculiar  dodrines  of 
the  G  of  pel,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
life,  and  character,  and  fufferings  of  our 
bleficd  Saviour,  the  elements  of  all  practical 
wifdom,  and  an  inexhauftible  ftorehoufe  of 
inftrubtions  and  motives,  no  otherwiie  to  be 
lo  well  fupplied.  From  the  negled  of  thefe 
peculiar  dodlrines  arife  the  main  practical  er- 
rors  of  the  bulk  of  profelfed  Chriftians.  Thefe 
gigantic  truths,  retained  in  view,  would  put 
to  fhame  the  littlenefs  of  their  dwarfifh  mo¬ 
rality.  It  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to 
make  thefe  harmonize  with  their  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  wretckednels  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  our  natural  ftate,  which  is  repre- 
fented  in  Scripture  as  having  fo  powerfully 
called  forth  the  compaffion  of  God,  that  he 
lent  his  only  begotten  fon  to  refcue  us.  Where 
now  are  their  low  views  of  the  worth  of  the 
foul,  when  means  like  thefe  were  taken  to 
redeem  it?  Where  now  their  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  guilt  of  fin,  for  which  in 
the  divine  counfels  it  feemed  requifite  that  an 
atonement  no  Ids  coftly  fhould  be  made,  than 
that  of  the  blood  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
G  od  ?  Flow  cun  they  reconcile  their  low 
ftandard  of  Chriftian  pradice  with  the  repre- 
fentation  of  our  being  “  temples  of  the  Holy 

“  Ghoftr” 
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u  Ghoft?”  Their  coldfenfeof  obligation,  and 
fcanty  grudged  returns  of  fervice,  with  the 
glowing  gratitude  of  thofe  who,  having  been 
“  delivered  from  the  power  of  darknefs,  and 
“  tranflated  into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  dear 
“  Son,”  may  well  conceive  that  the  labours 
of  a  whole  life  will  be  but  an  imperfedt  ex- 
preffion  of  their  thankfulnefs. 

\  \ 

I 

The  peculiar  dodlrines  of  theGofpel  being 
once  admitted,  the  conclufions  which  have 
been  now  fua^eiled  are  clear  and  obvious  de- 
dudlions  of  realon.  But  our  negled!  of  thefe 
important  truths  is  ftill  lefs  pardonable,  be- 
caufe  they  are  diftindtly  and  repeatedly  ap¬ 
plied  in  Scripture  to  the  very  pur  poles  in 
queftion,  and  the  whole  fuperftruclure  of 
Chriftian  morals  is  grounded  on  their  deep 
and  ample  bails.  Sometimes  thcie  truths  are 
reprefented  in  Scripture,  generally ,  as  furnifh- 
ing  Chriftians  with  a  vigorous  and  ever  pre- 
fent  principle  of  univerfal  obedience.  And 
our  flownefs  in  learning  the  leflons  of  hea¬ 
venly  wifdom  is  ftill  further  ftimulatcd,  bv 
almoft  every  particular  Chriftian  duty  being 
occafionally  traced  to  them  as  to  its  proper 
fource.  They  are  every  where  reprefented 
as  warming  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God 
on  earth  with  continual  admiration,  and 

Z  3  '  thank- 
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chap,  thank  fill  lie  is,  and  love,  and  joy;  as  triumph¬ 


iv. 


ing  over  the  attack  of  the  laft  great  enerav, 

O  O  j  * 


and  as  calling  forth  afrefh  in  Heaven  the 


ardent  effufions  of  their  unexhaufted  gra¬ 


titude. 


If  then  we  would  indeed  be  “  filled  with 
a  wifclom  and  ipiritual  underftanding;”  if  we 
would  “  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all 
“  well  pleafing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
66  work,  and  increafing  in  the  knowledge  of 
u  God;5'  here  let  us  fix  our  eyes!  Laying 
“  afide  every  weight,  and  the  fin  that  does 
fo  eafiiy  befet  us;  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  fet  before  us,  Looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finifher  of 
our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  fet  be- 
u  fore  him  endured  the  crofs,  defpifing  the 
u  fhame,  and  is  let  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
“  the  throne  of  God 


5) 


Here  heft  we  may  learn  the  infinite  im- 


Ufe  oT  the 

Doarines  portance  of  Chriftianity.  How  little  it  can 
ing.heim-  dcfervc  to  be  treated  in  that  flight  and  luper- 

portance  of  .  .  ..." 

chnfiiani-  iicial  way,  m  which  it  is  in  thele  days  re¬ 
garded  by  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians, 


who  are  apt  to  think  it  may  be  enough,  and 
almoft  equally  pleafing  to  God,  to  be  religh 


pus 
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ous  in  any  way ,  and  upon  any  fyftem.  What 
exquifite  folly  it  muft  be  to  rilk  the  foul  on 
Inch  a  venture,  in  diredl  contradiction  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon,  and  the  exprefs  declaration 
of  the  word  of  God !  “  How  fhall  we  efcape, 
u  if  we  negdedt  fo  great  lalvation?” 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

Here  we  fhall  belt  learn  the  duty  and  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  an  abfolute  and  unconditional 
furrender  of  foul  and  body  to  the  will  and 
fervice  of  God. — “  We  are  not  our  own;  for 
“  we  are  bought  with  a  price,”  and  mult 
therefore  make  it  our  grand  concern  to 
“  glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  our  fpirits, 
tc  which  are  God’s.”  Should  we  be  bale 
enough,  even  if  we  could  do  it  with  fafety, 
to  make  any  referves  in  our  returns  of  lervicc 
to  that  gracious  Saviour,  who  “  gave  up 
himfeif  for  us?”  If  we  have  formerly  talked 
of  compounding  by  the  performance  of  fome 
commands  for  the  breach  of  others;  can  we 
now  bear  the  mention  of  a  compojition  of  du¬ 
ties,  or  of  retaining  to  ourfelves  the  rHht  of 
praftifing  little  fins!  The  very  fuggeftion  of 
luch  an  idea  fills  us  with  indignation  and 
fhame,  if  our  hearts  be  not  dead  to  every 
fenfe  of  gratitude. 

Z  4  LOOKING 
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In  enforc¬ 
ing  the 
guilt  O f fill 
anu  the 


meat. 


LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

Here  we  find  displayed,  in  the  moft  lively 
colours,  the  guilt  ot  fin,  and  how  hateful  it 
puniih-  mult  De  to  the  perfeci  hohneis  of  that  Being, 
vAio  is  of  “  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini¬ 
quity.”  When  \\e  fee  that,  rather  than  fin 
fhould  go  unpunifhed,  God  lpared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  “  was  pleajed  to  bruife 
him  and  put  him  to  grief”  for  our  fakes; 
how  vainly  muft  impenitent  finners  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hope  of  efcapinsr  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  buoy  themielves 
up  with  I  know  not  what  deiperate  dreams 


a 


Ct. 


of  the  Divine  benignity! 


Here  too  we  may  anticipate  the  dreadful 
bufferings  of  that  date,  “  whei  e  fnall  be  weep- 
“  ing  and  gnafhing  of  teeth;”  when  rather 
than  that  we  fhould  undergo  them,  “  the  Son  of 
“  God”  himfelf,  who  “  thought  it  no  rob- 
“  bery  to  be  equal  with  God/'  confented  to 
take  upon  him  our  degraded  nature  with  all 
its  weaknefifes  and  infirmities ;  to  be  “  a 
cc  man  of  forrows,”  “  to  hide  not  his  face 
“  from  fhame  and  fpitting,”  “  to  be  wounded 
u  for  our  tranfgreffions,  and  bruifed  for  our 
“  iniquities,”  and  at  length  to  endure  the 
fharpnefs  of  death,  “  even  the  death  of  the 

Crofs 


i 
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<c  Crofs,”  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  the 

16  wrath  to  come,”  and  open  the  kingdom  of 

« 

H  eaven  to.  all  believers. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

Here  heft  ye  may  learn  to  grow  in  the 
love  of  God !  The  certainty  of  his  pity  and 
love  towards  repenting  finners,  thus  irrefia- 
gably  demonftrated,  chafes  away  the  fenfe 
of  tormenting  fear,  and  heft  lays  the  ground 
m  us  ot  reciprocal  affechon.  And  while  we 
fleadily  contemplate  this  wonderful  tranfac- 
tion,  and  confider  in  its  leveral  relations  the 
amazing  truth,  u  that  God  {pared  not  his 
u  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all; 
if  our  minds  be  not  utterly  dead  to  every 
impulfe  of  fenlibility,  the  emotions  of  ad¬ 
miration,  of  preference,  of  hope,  and  trull, 
and  joy,  cannot  but  fpring  up  within  us, 
chaftened  with  reverential  fear,  and  foftened 
and  quickened' by  overflowing  gratitude  (a): 
Here  we  Uiall  become  animated  by  an  abid¬ 
ing  difpofition  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  our 
great  Benefactor;  and  by  a  humble  perfua- 
fion,  that  the  weakeft  endeavours  of  this 
nature  will  not  be  defpifed  by  a  Being,  who 

(a)  Vide  Chap.  iii.  Where  thcfe  were  (hewn  to  be  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  paffton  of  love. 

has 
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c  11  A  P.  has  already  proved  himfelf  fo  kindly  affected 

■'•TV  *' 
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-uki  a  conviction,  founded  on  his  own  decla¬ 
rations  thus  unquestionably  confirmed,  that 
the  defire  (hall  not  be  difappointed.  When- 


e\  ei  we  am  confcious  that  we  have  offended 
tliis  gracious  Being,  a  fingle  thought  of  the 


great  work  of  Redemption  will  be  enough 
to  fill  us  with  compun&ion.  We  (hall  feel 
a  deep  concern,  grief  mingled  with  indio-- 


tiSUl  iliame,  for  having  concluded  ourfelves 
fo  unworthily  towards  one  who  to  us  has 
been  infinite  in  kindnefs:  we  (hall  not  reft 
cill  we  nave  leafon  to  hope  that  he  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  us;  and  we  fihall  watch  over  our 
hearts  and  conduci  in  future  with  a  renewed 


recon- 


over  our 


jealoufy,  left  we  fhould  again  offend  him. 
To  thofe  who  are  ever  fo  little  acquainted 
4  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  were 
'  fuperfluous  to  remark,'  that  the  affeclions 
and  tempers  which  have  been  enumerated, 
me  the  nilalliblc  marks  of  the  conftituent 
piopei  ties  of  love.  Let  him  then  who  would 
abounu  and  grow  in  this  Chriftian  principle, 

be  much  com  erfant  with  the  great  dobtrines 
of  the  Gofpel. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  the  attentive  anti  he-  sect. 
quent  confideration  of  thele  great  dodbines, 
muft  have  a  ftill  more  direct  tendency  to  ^yjhhove 
produce  and  cherifli  in  our  minds  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  love  of  Chnft.  ut  on  this 
head,  fo  much  was  faid  in  a  former  chapter, 
as  to  render  any  farther  obiervations  unne- 


ceiir 


Much  alfo  has  been  already  obferved  con-  inpromot- 

A  J  ,  1115  t'ie 'ova 

cermn°r  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of<>ui  fei- 

o  ..  *  -j  •  r*  low,  -ciea- 

it  has  been  diftinfiHy  dated  to  be  the  mdit-  cures, 
pen  fable,  and  indeed  the  characfenftic  duty 
of  Chriftians.  It  remains,  however,  to  he 
here  farther  remarked,  that  this  grace  can 
no  where  be  cultivated  with  more  advantage 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  Crofs.  No  where  can 
our  Saviour’s  dying  injun&ion  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  virtue  be  recollected  with  more 
effect;  “  This  is  my  commandment,  that 
“  ye  love  one  another  as  1  have  loved  you.” 

No  where  can  the  admonition  of  the  Apoftlc 
more  powerfully  affect  us ;  “  Be  ye  kind  one 
“  to  ano  her,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
“  another,  even  as  God,  for  Chrift’s  fake, 

“  hath  forgiven  you.”  The  view  of  man¬ 
kind  which  is  here  preferred  to  us,  as  hav- 
iao-  been  all  involved  in  one  common  ruin; 

<D 

an<]  the  offer  of  deliverance  held  out  to  all, 

by 
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.  by  the  Son  of  God’s  giving  of  himfelf  up  to 
pay  the  price  of  our  reconciliation,  produce 
that  Sympathy  towards  our  fellow-creatures* 
which,  by  the  conftitution*  of  our  nature, 
feldom  fails  to  refult  from  the  coniciouiiiefs 
ot  an  identity  of  intereffs  and  a  fimilrrity  of 
fortunes.  Pity  for  an  unthinking  world  af- 
fiils  this  impreffion.  Our  enmities  foften 
and  melt  away :  we  are  afhamed  of  thinking 
much  of  the  petty  injuries  which  we  may 
have  fufFered,  when  we  confider  what  .the 
Son  of  God, who  did  no  wrong,  neither  was 
u  guile  found  in  his  mouth,”  patiently  under¬ 
went.  Our  hearts  become  tender  while  wc 
contemplate  this  fignal  aft  of  loving-kind- 
nels.  \Ve  grow  defirous  of  imitating  what 
we  cannot  but  admire.  A  vigorous  principle 
of  enlarged  and  aftive  charity  fprings  up, 
within  ns;  and  we  go  forth  with  alacrity,  de¬ 
xtrous  of  treading  in  the  ffeps  of  our  blefled 
Maffer,  and  of  manifefling  our  gratitude  for 
his  unmerited  goodnefs,  bv  beariiisf  each 
others  burthens,  and  abounding  in  the  diiin- 
tereiled  labours  of  benevolence. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

He  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and 
from  the  ftudy  of  his  character  we  fhall  beiT; 

S  learn 
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learn  the  leffons  of  humility.  Contemplat-  sect. 
mg  the  work  of  Redemption,  we  become 
more  and  more  imprefled  with  the  fenie  of 
our  natural  darknefs,  and  helplefliiefs,  and 
mifery,  from  which  it  was  requisite  to  ran- 
fom  us  at  inch  a  price;  more  and  more  co li¬ 
fe  ious  that  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  all 

J  \ 

the  amazing  condefcenfion  and  love  which 
have  been  manifefted  towards  us;  afhamed 
of  the  calloufnefs  of  our  tendered:  fenfibility, 
and  of  the  poor  returns  of  our  mod:  adlive 
fervices.  Confiderations  like  thefe,  abating 
our  pride  and  reducing  our  opinions  of  our - 
felves ,  naturally  moderate  our  pretenfions  to¬ 
wards  others .  We  become  leis  difpofed  to 
exact  that  refped:  for  our  per  Ions,  and  that 
deference  for  our  authority,  which  we  natu¬ 


rally  covet;  we  lets  fenfibly  feel  a  flight, 
and  lefs  hotly  refent  it;  we  grow  lefs  irri¬ 
table,  lefs  prone  to  be  didatished ;  more  foft, 
and  meek,  and  courteous,  and  placable,  and 
condefcending.  We  are  not  literally  required 
to  praftife  the  fame  humiliating  fubmifdons, 
to  which  our  blefled  Saviour  himfelf  was  not 
afhamed  to  ftoop  * ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  us,  4C  the  fervant  is  not  greater 

*  John  xiii.  13 — 1 7*  R  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Matter, 
have  walhed  your  feet;  ye  alfo  ought  to  wafh  one  another  $ 
feet,  &c. 

than 
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c  h  a  p.  «  than  his  Lord:”  and  we  fhoukl  efpecially 


iv. 


hear  this  truth  in  mind,  when  the  occafion 
calls  upon  us  to  difcharge  feme  duty,  or  pa¬ 
tiently  to  fuffer  home  ill  treatment,  whereby 
our  pride  will  be  wounded,  and  we  are  likely 
to  he  in  home  degree  degraded  from  the  rank 
wo  had  pollened  in  the  world’s  eftimation. 
At  tiie  lame  time  the  Sacred  Scriptures  af- 
furing  us,  tnat  to  the  powerful  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  purchafed  for  us  by  the 
death  or  Chrift,  we  mufi  be  indebted  for  the- 
fuccefs  of  all  our  endeavours  after  improve¬ 
ment  in  virtue;  the  convidtion  of  this  truth 
tends  to  render  us  diffident  of  our  own  pow¬ 
ers,  and  to  fupprefs  the  firfr  rifings  of  vanity. 
Thus,  while  we  are  conducted  to  heights  of 
virtue  no  otherwile  attainable,  due  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  our  becoming  giddy  from 
our  elevation  (a),  it  is  the  Scripture  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  Gofpel  fyftem,  that  by  it  all 

difpofition  to  exalt  ourfelves  is  excluded  ;  and 
*  /**  «  « 


if  we  really  grow  in  grae 
alio  in  humility. 


we  fhall 


grow 


LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

sjVaT™  “  He  en(,ure<!  the  crofs,  defpifing  the 
«/o™;fra-  “  Hiame.”  While  we  fteadily  contemplate 

earthly 

arc/cheer-  ^  ^  u'c  ^a^ca^ s  ^  Noughts  on  Religion  . —  A  book 
fui pels  in  abounding  in  the  deepeit  views  of  pra&ical  Chriftianityv 

fuHeriug. 
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this  folcmn  fcene,  that  foher  frame  of  fpirit 
is  produced  within  us,  which  heft  befits  the 
Chriftian  militant  here  on  earth.  We  be¬ 
come  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  the  fhortnefs 
and  uncertainty  of  time,  and  that  it  behoves 
us  to  be  diligent  in  making  provifion  for  eter¬ 
nity.  In  fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  life  are  caff  behind  us  as  the 
baubles  of  children. — We  lofe  our  relifh  for 


SECT. 


the  frolics  of  gaiety,  the  race  of  ambition* 

O  J  7 

or  the  groffer  gratifications  of  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  In  the  cafe  even  of  thofe  objects, 
which  may  more  juftly  claim  the  attention 
of  reafonable  and  immortal  beings;  in  our 
family  arrangements,  in  our  plans  of  life,  in 
our  fchemes  of  bufmefs,  we  become,  with¬ 
out  relin  quill  ling  the  path  of  duty,  more  mo¬ 
derate  in  purfuit,  and  more  indifferent  about 
the  illhe.  Here  alfo  we  learn  to  correct 
the  world's  falfe  effimate  of  things,  and  to 
u  look  through  the  fhallawnefs  of  earthly 
“grandeur;5’  to  venerate  what  is  truly 
excellent  and  noble,  though  under  a  defpif- 
ed  and  degraded  form;  and  to  cultivate 
within  ourfelves  that  true  magnanimity, 
which  can  make  us  rife  fuperior  to  the 
fmiles  or  frowns  of  this  world;  that  digni- 
fied  compofure  of  foul  which  no  earthly  in¬ 
cidents  can  deftroy  or  ruffle.  .  Inftead  of  re¬ 
pining 
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pining  at  any  of  the  little  occafional  incon¬ 
veniences  we  may  meet  with  in  our  paffage 
through  life;  we  are  almoft  afhamed  of  the 
multiplied  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  our 
condition,  when  we  think  of  him,  who, 
though  “  the  Lord  of  glory,”  “  had  not 
“  where  to  lay  his  head.’’  And  if  it  be  our 
lot  to  undergo  evils  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude,  we  are  animated  under  them  by 
reflefling,  that  we  are  hereby  more  con¬ 
formed  to  the  example  of  our  bleffed  M af¬ 
ter :  though  we  muftever  recoiled!  one  impor¬ 
tant  difference,  that  the  fufferino-s  of  Chrift 
were  voluntarily  borne  for  oUr  benefit,  and 
were  probably  far  more  exquifitely  agoniz¬ 
ing  than  any  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
undergo.  Befides,  it  muft  be  a  folid  fupport 
to  us  amidft  all  our  troubles  to  know,  that 
they  do  not  happen  to  us  by  chance;  that 
they  are  not  even  merely  the  punifhment  of 
fin;  but  that  they  are  the  difpenlations  of 
a  kind  Providence,  and  fen t  on  mefiages  of 
mercy.— “The  cup  that  our  Father  hath 
“  given  us,  fhall  we  not  drink  it?” — “  Bleffed 
“Saviour!  by  the  bitternefs  of  thy  pains  we 
“  may  eftimate  the  force  of  thy  love;  we 
“  are  Jure  of  thy  kindnefs  and  companion; 
“  thou  wouldft  not  willingly  call  on  us  to' 
“  fuffer;  thou  haft  declared  unto  us,  that  all 
“  things  fhall  finally  work  together  for  good 

“  to 
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u  to  them  that  love  thee ;  and  therefore,  if 
44  thou  fo  •  ordaineft  it,  welcome  diiappoint- 
44  ment  and  poverty,  welcome  ficknefs  and 
44  pain,  welcome  even  fhame,  and  contempt, 
44  and  calumny.  If  this  be  a  rough  and  thorny 
6 4  path,  it  is  one  in  which  thou  haft  gone 
44  before  us.  Where  we  lee  thy  footfteps  we 
44  cannot  repine.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt 
44  fop  port  us  with  the  confolations  of  thy 
44  grace ;  and  even  here  thou  canft  more 
44  than  compenfate  to  us  for  any  temporal 
44  fofferings,  by  the  pofteftion  of  that  peace, 
44  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
44  away.” 


LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

44  The  Author  and  Finifher  of  our  faith, 
44  who  for  the  joy  that  was  fet  before  him 
44  endured  the  crols,  defpifing  the  fhame,  and 
44  is  let  down  at  the  rfoht  hand  of  God.” 
From  the  fcene  of  our  Saviour’s  weaknefs 
and  degradation,  we  follow  him,  in  idea,  into 
the  realms  of  glory,  where  44  he  is  on  the 
44  right  hand  of  God;' angels,  and  principal 
44  lities,  and  powers  being  made  fobjedt  unto 
44  him.” — But  though  changed  in  place,  yet 
not  in  nature,  he  is  ftill  foil  of  fympathy 
and  love^  and  having  died  44  to  lave  his  peo- 

A  a  44  pie 
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chap.  “  pie  from  their  fins,”  “  he  ever  liveth  to  make 
IV*  “  interceflion  for  them.”  Cheered  by  this 
animating  view,  the  Chriftian’s  fainting  fpf. 
rits  revive.  Under  the  heavieft  burthens  he 
feels  his  ftrength  recruited  ;  and  when  all 
around  him  is  dark  and  ftormy,  he  can  lift 
up  an  eye  to  Heaven,  radiant  with  hope,  and 
gliftening  with  gratitude.  At  fuch  a  feafon, 
no  dangers  can  alarm,  no  oppofition  can 
move,  no  provocations  can  irritate.  He  may 
almoft  adopt,  as  the  language  of  his  fober  ex¬ 
ultation,  what  in  the  philofopher  was  but  an 
Idle  rant ;  and,  confiderino*  that  it  is  only  the 
garment  of  mortality  which  is  lubjeCi  to  the 
rents  of  fortune;  while  his  fpirit,  cheered  with 
the  divine  fupport,  keeps  its  place  within, 
fecure  and  unaffailable,  he  can  fometimes 
almoft  triumph  at  the  flake,  or  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and  cry  out  amidft  the  fevereft  buffets 
of  adverfity,  “  Thou  beateft  but  the  cafe  of 
64  Anaxarchus.”  But  it  is  rarely  that  the 
Chriftian  is  elevated  with  this  “joy  unfpeakr 
“  able  and  full  of  glory:”  he  even  lends 
himfelf  to  thefe  views  with  moderation  and 
referve.  Often,  alas  !  emotions  of  another 
kind  fill  him  with  grief  and  confufion  ,*  and 
confcious  of  having  acted  unworthy  of  his 
high  calling,  perhaps  of  having  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  juft  cenfure  of  a  world  ready 
6  enough 
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enough  to  fpy  out  his  infirmities,  he  leems  to 
himfelf  almoft  44  to  have  crucified  the  Son 
44  of  God  afrefh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
“  fhame.”  But  let  neither  his  joys  intoxi¬ 
cate,  nor  his  forrows  too  much  dej)refs  him. 
Let  him  (fill  remember  that  his  chief  bufi- 
neis  while  on  earth  is  not  to  meditate,  but 
to  a£l ;  that  the  feeds  of  moral  corruption 
are  apt  to  fpring  up  within  him,  and  that  it 
is  requifite  for  him  to  watch  over  his  own 
heart  with  inceffant  care  ;  that  he  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  ftation,  and  to  condudt  himfelf,  according 
to  his  meafure,  after  the  example  of  his  hleffed 
M after,  whole  meat  and  drink  it  was  to 
do  the  wrork  of  his  heavenly  Father;  that  he 
is  diligently  to  cultivate  the  talents  with 
which  God  has  entrufted  him,  and  afliduoufly 
to  employ  them  in  doing  juftice  and  fhewing 
mercy,  while  he  guards  a  gain  ft  the  aftaults 
of  any  internal  enemy.  In  fhort,  he  is  to 
demean  himfelf,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  like  an  accountable  creature,  who,  in 
correfpondence  with  the  Scripture  character 
of  Chriftians,  is  44  waiting  for  the  coming 
44  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,”  Often  there¬ 
fore  he  queftions  himfelf,  44  Am  I  employ- 
44  ing  my  time,  my  fortune,  my  bodily  and 
#4  mental  powers,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  4  render 
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chap.  «  tlp  my  account  with  joy,  and  not  with 
“  Grief  r’  Am  I  ‘  adorning  the  dodtrine  of 


God  my  Saviour  in  all  things  and  prov- 
“  ing  that  the  lervants  of  Chriff,  animated 
44  by  a  principle  of  filial  afFeftion,  which 
“  renders  their  work  a  fervice  of  perfect 
“  freedom,  are  capable  of  as  ahtive  and  as 
44  perfevering  exertions,  as  the  votaries  of 
44  fame,  or 1  the  {laves  of  ambition,  or  the 
44  drudges  of  avarice?” 

o 


Thus,  without  interruption  to  his  labours, 
he  may  interpofe  occafional  thoughts  of 
th  ings  unfeen  ;  and  amidft  the  many  little  in* 
tervals  of  bufinefs,  may  calmly  look  upwards 
to  the  heavenly  Advocate,  who  is  ever  plead¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  his  people,  and  obtaining 
for  them  needful  fupplies  of  grace  and  confo- 
lation.  It  is  thefe  realizing  views,  which 
crive  the  Chriftian  a  relifh  for  the  worfhip 
and  fervice  of  the  heavenly  world.  And  if 
thefe  blefifed  images,  44  feen  but  through  a 
44  glafs  darkly,”  can  thus  refrefh  the  foul  : 
what  mult  be  its  ftate,  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  refurre&ion  it  fhall  awake  to  the  un¬ 
clouded  vifion  of  celeftial  glory !  when,  44  to 
44  them  that  look  for  him,  the  Son  of  God 
44  fhall  appear  a  fecond  time  without  fin  unto 
u  falvation  !”  when  u  fighing  and  iorrow  be- 

44  ing 


■  * 

**  inp*  fled  aw  ay  'when  doubts  and  fears  no 
more  difquieting,  and  the  painful  confciouL 
nefs  of  remaining  imperfections  no  longer 
weighing  down  the  fpirit,'  they  (hall  enter 
upon  the  fruition  of  “  thofe  joys,  which  eye 
44  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  it 
44  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
and  (hall  bear  their  part  in  that  blelied  an¬ 
them — 44  Salvation  to  our  God  which  futeth 
44  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,”  for 
ever  and  ever ! 

Thus,  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  the  main 
diftin&ion  between  real  Chriflianitv,  and  the 
iyftem  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians, 
chiefly  confifts  in  the  different  place  which  is 
afflgned  in  the  two  fchemes  to  the  peculiar 
doCtrines  of  the  Gofpel.  Thefe,  in  the  i'cheme 
of  nominal  Chrifrians,  if  admitted  at  all, 
appear  but  like  the  ftars  of  the  firmament  to 
the  ordinary  eye.  Thofe  fplendid  luminaries 
draw  forth  perhaps  occafionally  a  tranfient 
expreflion  of  admiration,  when  we  behold 
their  beauty,  or  hear  of  their  di fiances,  mae- 
nitudes,  cr  properties :  now  and  then  too 
we  are  led,  perhaps,  to  mule  upon  their  pol- 
fible  ufes :  but  however  curious  as  fubjeCts  of 
f peculation,  after  all,  it  muft  be  confeifed, 
they  twinkle  to  the  common  obfervcr  with 
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chap,  a  vain  and  66  idle  ”  luftre  ;  and  except  in  the 
dreams  of  the  aftrologer,  have  no  influence 
on  human  happinels,  or  any  concern  with 
the  courfe  and  order  of  the  world.  But  to 
the  real  Chnftian,  on  the  contrary,  these 
peculiar  DoElrines  conjlitute  the  center  to  which 
he  gravitates  !  the  very  fun  of  his  fyflem  !  the 
foul  of  the  world  l  the  origin  of  all  that  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  lovely  !  the  fource  of  light,  and  life, 
and  motion ,  and  genial  warmth ,  and  plajlic 
energy  !  Dim  is  the  light  of  reafon,  and  cold 
and  comfortleis  our  hate,  while  left  to  her 
unafhfted  guidance.  Even  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  itieft,  though  a  revelation  from  Heaven, 
ihines  but  with  feeble  and  Icanty  rays.  But  the 
bleffed  truths  of  the  Golpel  are  now  unveiled 
to  our  eyes,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  behold 
and  to  enjoy  “  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jefus 
Eh  rift,  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  meridian 
iplendor.  The  words  of  inlpiration  beft  ex- 
preis  our  highly  favoured  ftate :  a  We  alh 
with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glafs  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
lame  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 
“  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” 

I  HOU  art  the  fource  and  center  of  all  minds, 

1  heir  only  point  of  reft,  eternal  word; 

J'  rom  Thee  departing,  they  are  loft,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace  ;• 

From 
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From  Thee  is  all  that  foothes  the  life  of  man } 

His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  fuccefs ; 

His  ftrength  to  fuffer,  and  his  will  to  ferve. 

But  O  !  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  ! 

Thou  art  of  all  Thy  gifts  Thyfelf  the  crown  : 

Give  what  Thou  canft,  without  Thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  ay/ay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  "  .  s  t  '  ‘ 

Oh  the  Excellence  of  Chrifianity  in  certain 
important  P  articulars .  Argument  which 

i  efults  thence  in  Proof  of  its  divine  Origin. 

chap,  rjp  H  E  writer  of  the  prefent  work,  having 

now  completed  a  faint  delineation  of 
the  leading  features  of  real  Chrifliamty,  may 
be  permitted  to  fufpend  for  a  few  moments 
the  farther  execution  of  his  plan,  for  the 
purpole  of  pointing  out  lome  excellencies 
which  (he  really  poffefTes  ;  but  which,  as  they 
are  not  to  be  found  in  that  fuperficial  fyftem 
wnich  to  unworthily  ufiirps  her  name,  appear 

have  att rafted  fufficient  notice. 
It  he  lhould  feem  to  be  deviating  from  the 

o 

plan  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  would 
luggeft  as  his  excuie  ;  that  the  obfervations 
which  he  is  about  to  oiler  will  furnifh  a  ffrong 
argument,  in  favour  of  the  corre&nefs  of  his 
PJ  ^ceding  delineation  of  Chriftianity,  fince 
ihe  will  now  appear  to  exhibit  more  clearly, 
than  as  fhe  is  ufually  drawn,  the  characters 
of  her  Divine  original. 

It 


ON  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  holds  true,  indeed,  in  the  cafe  of  Chrif- 
tianitv,  as  in  that  of  all  the  works  of  God, 
that  though  a  fuperficial  and  curfory  view 
cannot  fail  to  dilcover  to  us  fomewhat  ol 
their  beauty;  yet,  when  on  a  more  careful 
and  accurate  fcrutiny  we  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  properties,  we  become  alfo 
more  deeply  •  impreffed  by-  a  convidion  of 
their  excellence.  We  may  begin  by  referring 
to  the  laft  chapter  for  an  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion.  Therein  was  pointed  out 
that  intimate  connection,  that  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  between  the  leading  doctrines  and  the 
practical  precepts  of  Chriftiamty,  which  is  apt 
to  elcape  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  eye. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  remark, 
though  the  pofition  be  lo  obvious  as  almoft 
to  render  the  ftatement  of  it  needlefs,  that 
there  is  the  fame  dole  connection  and  per¬ 
fect  harmony  in  the  leading,  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity  among  each  other,  it  is  fell- 
evident,  that  the  corruption  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  that  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the 
atonement  of  Chrift,  and  that  the  reftoration 
of  our  primitive  dignity  by  the  fandifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole,  united  in  dole  dependence  and  mu¬ 
tual  congruity. 

Perhaps 
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ifa  ON  THB  EXCELLENCE 

chap.  Perhaps,  however,  it  has  not  been  fuf* 
ficiently  noticed,  that  in  the  chief  pradical 
S"2n-  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  there  is  the  fame 
•  mongft  effential  agreement,  the  fame  mutual  depen- 

each  other,  dency  of  one  upon  another*  Let  us  furvey 

this  frefh  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  that  fyft 
tem  which  is  the  only  folid  foundation  of 
our  prefent  or  future  happinefs. 

The  virtues  moft  ftrongly  and  repeatedly 
enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  by  our  progrefs  in 
which  vve  may  beft  meaiure  our  advancement 
in  holinefs,  are  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
and  of  Chrift ;  love,  kindnels,  and  meeknefs 
towards  our  fellow-creatures  ;  ’  indifference  to 
the  poffeffions  and  events  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parifon  with  our  concern  about  eternal  things  ; 
felf-denial,  and  humility. 


It  nas  been  already  pointed  out  in  manv 
particulars,  how  effentially  fuch  of  thefe 
Chriftian  graces  as  refped  the  Divine  Beino- 
are  conneded  with  thofe,  which  have  more 
diredly  tor  their  objeds  our  fellow-cre<ttures 
and  our  (elves.  But  in  the  cale  of  thefe  two 
Jafl;  defcriptions  of  Chriftian  graces ;  the 
more  attentively  we  confider  them  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  to  indifputable  fads,  the 

more 
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more  we  fhall  be  convinced  that  they  afford  chap» 
mutual  aid  towards  the  acquifition  of  each 
other ;  and  that  when  acquired,  they  all  har¬ 
monize  with  each  other  in  perfect  and  effen- 
tial  union.  This  truth  may  perhaps  be 
fufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been 
already  remarked  ;  but  it  may  not  be  ufelels 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  I  ake 
then  the  inftances  of  loving-kindnefs  and 
meeknels  towards  others  ;  and  oblerve  the: 
folid  foundation  which  is  laid  for  them  in 
felf-denial,  in  moderation  as  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  in  humility.  The 
chief  caufes  of  enmity  among  men  are,  pride 
and  felf-importance,  the  high  opinion  which 
men  entertain  of  themfelves,  and  the  confe- 
quent  deference  which  they  exa£t  from  others; 
the  over-valuation  of  worldly  poffeffions  and 
of  worldly  honours,  and  in  confequence,  a 
too  eager  competition  for  them.  The  rough 
ed^es  of  one  man  rub  againft  thole  of  an- 
other,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed  ;  and 
the  friction  is  often  luch  as  to  injure  the 
works,  and  difturb  the  juft  arrangements 
and  regular  motions  of  the  focial  machine. 

But  by  Chriftianity  all  thele  roughneftes 
are  filed  down :  every  wheel  rolls  round 
fmoothly  in  the  performance  of  its  appoint¬ 
ed  function,  and  there  is  nothing  to  retard 

the 
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chap,  the  feveral  movements,  or  break  in  upon 
^le  general  order.  1  he  religious  fyftetn 
indeed  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chnfhans  is 
iatisfied  with  iome  tolerable  appearances  of 
virtue,  and  accordingly,  while  it  recom¬ 
mends  love  and  beneficence,  it  tolerates 
pride  and  vanity  in  many  cafes ;  it  even 
,  countenances  and  commends  the  exceffive 
valuation  of  chara&er ;  and  at  leaft  allows 
a  man  s  whole  foul  to  be  ablorbed  m  the 
puiluit  of  the  object  which  he  is  follow- 
ing,  be  it  what  it  may  of  perfonal  or  pro- 
feffional  fuccefs.  But  though  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  qualities  may,  for  the  moft  part,  fairly 
enough  confift  with  a  loft  exterior  and  court- 
ly  demeanour,  they  cannot  fo  well  accord 
with  the  genuine  internal  principle  of  love. 
Dome  came  of  difeontent,  fome  ground  of 
jeaioufy  or  of  envy  will  arile,  feme  fufpi- 
ci(>n  will  corrode,  iome  diiappointment  will 
lour,  fome  flight  or  calumny  will  irritate 
and  j> revoke  reprilals.  In  the  higher  walks 
of  life,  indeed,  we  learn  to  difguife  our 
emotions  ;  but  fuch  will  be  the  real  inward 
feelings  of  the  foul,  and  they  will  frequently 
betray  themfelves  when  we  are  off  our 
guard,  or  when  we  are  not  likely  to  be  dif- 
paragea  by  the  difeovery.  T[  his  flute  of  the 
higher  ciders,  in  which  men  are  feufflin*- 

'  o 


eagerly  for  the  fame  objects,  and  wearing  all  chap. 
the  while  fiich  an  appearance  of  fweetnefs 
and  complacency,  has  often  appeared  to  me 
to  be  not  ill  ilkiftrated  by  the  image  of  a 
gaming  table.  There,  every  man  is  intent 
only  on  his  own  profit ;  the  good  fuccels  of 
one  is  the  ill  fuccefs  of  another,  and  there- 

.  4 

fore  the  general  ftate  of  mind  of  the  parties 
engaged  may  be  pretty  well  conjedlured. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  prevent,  in  well- 
bred  focieties,  an  exterior  of  perfect  gcntle- 
nefs  and  srood  humour.  But  let  the  lame 

o 

employment  be  carried  on  among  the  lower 
orders,  who  are  not  fo  well  fchooled  in  the 
art  of  difguifing  their  feelings ;  or  in  places 
where,  by  general  connivance,  people  are 
allowed  to  Ave  vent  to  their  real  emotions  ; 

O 

and  every  paffion  will  difplay  itfelf,  by  winch 
the  u  human  face  divine”  can  be  diftorted 
and  deformed.  For  thofe  who  never  have 
been  prefent  at  fo  humiliating  a  feene,  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth  has  provided  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  it,  which  is  fcarcely  exaggerated  ; 
and  the  horrid  name  by  which  it  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  among  its  frequenters,  fuf- 
ficiently  attefts  the  fidelity  of  its  refem- 
blance. 

*  The  Hell ,  fo  called,  let  It  be  obferved,  not  by  way  of 
reproach,  but  familiarity,  by  thofe  who  frequent  it. 

But 
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chap.  But  Chriftianity  is  not  fatisfied  with  pro- 
dyeing  merely  the  fpecious  guile  of  virtue. 
She  requires  the  fubftantial  reality,  which 
may  Hand  the  fcrutinizins;  eve  of  that  Berner 
“  who  fearches  the  heart.”  Meaning  there- 
fore  that  the  Chriftian  fhould  live  and 
breathe,  in  an  atmofphere,  as  it  were,  of  he-  ’ 
nevolence,  fhe  forbids  whatever  can  tend  to 
obflrudl  its  diffufion,  or  vitiate  its  purity.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  Emulation  is  forbidden  : 
for,  befides  that  this  paffion  almoft  infenlibly 
degenerates  into  envy,  and  that  it  derives  its 
origin  chiefly  from  pride  and  a  defire  of  felf- 
exaltation  ;  how  can  we  eafilv  love  our  neisrh- 

J  O 

hour  as  ourfelves,  if  we  confider  him  at  the 
fame  time  as  our  rival,  and  are  intent  upon 
furpafling  him  in  the  purfuit  of  whatever  is 
the  fubjedt  of  our  competition  ? 


Christianity,  again,  teaches  us  not  to 
fet  our  hearts  on  earthly  polTefiions  and 
earthly  honours;  and  thereby  provides  for 
our  really  loving,  or  even  cordially  forgiving, 
thole  who  have  been  more  luccefsful  than 
ourfelves  in  the  attainment  of  them,  or  who 
have  even  defignedly  thwarted  us  in  the  pur¬ 
fuit.  “  Let  the  rich,”  fays  the  Apoftle,  “  re- 
u  joice  in  that  he  is  brought  low.”  How 
can  he  who  means  to  attempt,  in  any  degree, 

to 
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to  obey  this  precept,  be  irreconcilably  hoftile  chap. 
towards  any  one  who  may  have  been  inftru- 
mental  in  his  depreffion  ? 


Christianity  alfo  teaches  us  not  to  prize 
human  eftimation  at  a  verv  high  rate;  and 
thereby  provides  for  the  practice  of  her  in- 
junftion,  to  love  from  the  heart  thole  who, 
juftly  or  unjuftly,  may  have  attacked  our  re¬ 
putation,  and  wounded  our  cha rafter.  She 
commands  not  the  lhew,  but  the  reality  of 
meeknefs  and  gentlenefs;  and  by  thus  taking 
awav  the  aliment  of  anger  and  the  fomenters 
of  dilcord,  Ihe  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  the  reftoration  of  good  temper 
among  men,  when  it  may  have  fuftained  a 
temporary  interruption. 


It  is  another  capital  excellence  of  Ghrif- 
tianity,  that  Ihe  values  moral  attainments  at  ofc’hrif' 

J  7  tianity  j  a 

a  far  higher  rate  than  intelleftual  acquifi- 
tions,  and  propofes  to  conduft  her  followers  °"  moral. 
to  the  heights  of  virtue  rather  than  of  know-  td,c.aual 

O  attain* 

ledge.  On  the  contrary,  moft  of  the  falle  mcnt,» 
religious  fyftems  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  world,  have  propofed  to  reward  the  la¬ 
bour  of  their  votary,  by  drawing  afide  the 
veil  which  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eve 
their  hidden  mv ileries,  and  by  introducing 
!'  '  '  him 
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chap,  him  to  the  knowledge  of  their  deeper  and 
v‘  more  facred  dodtrines. 

This  is  eminently  the  cafe  in  the  Hindoo, 
and  in  the  Mahometan  Religion,  in  that  of 
China,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  in  the  various 
modifications  of  ancient  Paganiim.  In  fyf- 
tems  which  proceed  on  this  principle,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  can  never 
make  any  great  proficiency.  1  here  was  ac¬ 
cordingly,  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
one  fyftem,  whatever  it  was,  for  the  learned, 
and  another  for  the  illiterate.  Many  of  the 
philofophers  fpoke  out,  and  profefled  to  keep 
the  lowrer  orders  in  ignorance  for  the  general 
good;  plainly  fuggefting  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  was  to  be  conlidered  as  almoft  of 
an  inferior  fpecies.  Ariftotle  himfelf  counte¬ 
nanced  this  opinion.  An  oppofite  mode  of 
proceeding  naturally  belongs  to  Chriftianitv, 
which  without  diflinclion  profefles  an  equal 
regard  for  all  human  beings,  and  which  was 
characterized  by  her  firft  Promulgator  as  the 
meflenger  of  u  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.” 

But  her  preference  of  moral  to  intellectual 
excellence  is  not  to  be  praifed,  only  becaufe  it 
is  congenial  with  her  general  character,  and 
fuitable  to  the  ends  which  fhe  profefles  .to 

have 
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have  in  view.  It  is  the  part  of  true  wifclom  chap. 
to  endeavour  to  excel  there,  where  we  may 
really  attain  to  excellence.  This  considera¬ 
tion  might  be  alone  Sufficient  to  diredt  our 
efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue  rather  than 
of  knowledge. — How  limited  is  the  range  of 
the  greateft  human  abilities!  how  Scanty  the 
ffores  of  the  richeft  human  knowledge  !  I  hole 
who  undeniably  have  held  the  fir  ft  rank,  both 
for  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  inftead 
of  thinking  their  pre-eminence  a  juft  ground 
of  felf-exaltation,  have  commonly  been  the 
moft  forward  to  confels  that  their  views  were 
bounded  and  their  attainments  moderate. 

Had  they  indeed  been  lefs  candid,  this  is  a 
difcovery  which  we  could  not  have  failed  to 
make  for  ourfelves.  Experience  daily  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  examples  of  weaknefs,  and 
fhort-fightednefs,  and  error,  in  the  wife  ft  and 
the  moft  learned  of  men,  which  might  fcrve 
to  confound  the  pride  of  human  wifdom. 

Not  So  in  morals. — Made  at  fir  ft  in  the 
likenefs  of  God,  and  ftill  bearing  about  us 
Some  faint  traces  of  our  high  original,  we  are 
offered  by  our  bleffed  Redeemer  the  means 
of  purifying  ourfelves  from  our  corruptions, 
and  of  once  more  regaining  the  image  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  In  love,  the  com- 

*  Eph.  ii. 
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chap,  pendious  expreffion  for  almoft  every  virtue* 
in  fortitude  under  all  its  forms,  in  juftice,  in 
humility,  and  in  all  the  other  graces  of  the 
Chriftian  character,  we  are  made  capable  of 
attaining  to  heights  of  real  elevation  :  and 
were  we  but  faithful  ih  the  ufe  of  the  means 
of  grace  which  we  enjoy ;  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  prompting  and  aiding  our  di¬ 
ligent  endeavours,  would  infallibly  crown  our 
labours  with  fuccefs,  and  make  us  partakers 
of  a  Divine  nature.  The  writer  has  himfelf 
known  fome  who  have  been  inftances  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  To  the  memory  of  one,  (a) 
now  no  more,  may  he  be  permitted  to  offer 
the  laft  tribute  of  refpeftful  friendfhip  ?  His 
courfe,  fhort  but  laborious,  has  at  length  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  better  world  ;  and  his  luminous 
track  ftill  fhines  in  the  light,  and  animates  the 
efforts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  u  marfhals 
“  them  the  way”  to  Heavenly  glory.  Let  me 
not  be  thought  to  undervalue  any  of  the  gifts^ 
of  God,  or  of  the  fruits  of  human  exertion  : 
but  let  not  thefe  be  prized  beyond  their  pro¬ 
per  worth.  If  one  of  thole  little  induftrious 
reptiles,  to  which  we  have  been  well  lent 
for  a  Ieflon  of  diligence  and  forefight,  were 

(rt)  1  he  Rev.  Matthew  Babington,  of  Rothley,  int 
Leicefterfhire,  who  died  lately  at  Lifbon. 

to 
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to  pride  ltfelf  upon  its  ftrength,  becaufe  it  chap. 
could  carry  off  a  larger  grain  ot  wheat  than 
any  other  ot  its  fellow  ants,  fhould  we  not 
laugh  at  the  vanity  which  could  be  highly 
gratified  with  fuch  a  contemptible  pre-emi¬ 
nence  ?  And  is  it  far  different  to  the  eye  or 
reafon,  when  man,  weak,  fhort-fighted  man, 
is  vain  of  furpaffing  others  in  knowledge,  in 
which  at  beft  his  progrefs  muff  be  fo  limited  ; 
foro*ettincr  the  true  dignity  ot  his  natuie,  and 
the  path  which  would  condudl  him  to  real 
excellence  ? 

The  unparalleled  value  of  the  precepts  of 
Chriftianity  ought  not  to  be  parted  over  alto-  the  prac- 
gether  unnoticed  in  this  place,  though  it  be  ceptsof 
needlefs  to  dwell  on  it ;  lince  it  has  been  of-  nity. 
ten  juftly  recognifed  and  afferted,  and  has  in 
fome  points  been  ably  illuftrated,  and  power- 
full  v  enforced  by  the  mafterly  pen  of  a  late 
writer;  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  de~ 
fio'n  of  this  little  work  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
various  excellences  of  Chriftianity;  but  it 
may  not  have  been  improper  to  point  out  a 
few  particulars,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  in¬ 
vert  igation,  have  naturally  fallen  under  our 
notice,  and  hitherto  perhaps  may  fcarcely 
have  been  enough  regarded.  Every  fuch  in- 
ftance,  it  Ihould  always  be  remembered,  is  a 

B  b  2  frefh 
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chap,  frefti  proof  of  Chriftianity  being  a  revelation 
y* _  from  God. 

J  s 

It  is  ftill  lels,  however,  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Divine 
origin  of  our  Holy  Religion.  This  talk  has 
often  been  executed  by  far  abler  advocates. 
In  particular,  every  Chriftian,  with  whatever 
relerves  his  commendations  mull  be  qualified, 
fhouid  be  forward  to  confels  his  obligations 
oh  this  head  to  the  author  before  alluded  to  % 
whole  uncommon  acutenefs  has  enabled  him, 
m  a  field  already  lo  much  trodden,  to  dilcover 
arguments  which  had  eluded  the  obtervation 
ol  all  by  whom  he  was  preceded,  and  whofe 
unequalled  perfpicuity  puts  his  reader  in 
complete  poffelfion  of  the  fruits  of  his  lagacity. 
Anxious,  however,  in  my  little  meafure,  to 
contribute  to  the  lupport  of  this  great  caufe, 
may  it  be  permitted  me  to  Rate  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  imprefles  my  mind  with  parti¬ 
cular  force.  T  ms  is,  the  great  variety  of 
the  kinds  of  evidence  which  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  proof  of  Chriftian ity,  and  the  con- 
firmation  thereby  afforded  of  its  truth  t 
"the  proof  from  prophecy — from  mi¬ 

racles— from  the  eharader  of  Chrift— 
from  that  of  his  Apoftles — from  the  nature 
el  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity — from  the  na- 

tu  re 
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ture  and  excellence  of  her  practical  precepts —  chap. 
from  the  accordance  we  have  lately  pointed  v* 
out  between  the  dodlrinal  and  practical  fj  f- 
tem  of  Chriilianity,  whether  conlidered  each 
in  itfelf  or  in  their  mutual  relation  to  each 
other — from  other  fpecies  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  afforded  in  the  more  abundance  in 
proportion  as  the  facred  records  have  been 
fcrutinized  with  greater  care — from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  contemporary  or  nearly  contem¬ 
porary  writers— from  the  impoffibility  of  ac¬ 
counting  on  any  other  fuppofition,  than  that 
of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  for  its  promul¬ 
gation  and  early  prevalence  :  thefe  and  other 
lines  of  argument  have  all  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  ably  urged  bv  different  writers,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ftruck  the  minds  of 
different  oblervers  more  or  lets  forcibly. 

I\ow,  granting  that  lome  obfcure  and  illite¬ 
rate  men,  refiding  in  a  diflant  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  plotted  to  impole  a  for¬ 
gery  upon  the  world ;  though  fome  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  impofture  might,  and  indeed  muff, 
have  been  attempted  to  be  laid  ;  it  feems,  at 
leaft  to  my  underftanding,  morally  impoflible 
tliatyS  many  different  fpecies  of  proofs ,  and  all 
fo  ftrong,  fhould  have  lent  their  concurrent  aid, 
snd  have  united  their  joint  force  in  the  efla- 
bhfhment  of  the  falfehood.  It  may  afiift  the 

B  b  3  reader 
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chap,  reader  in  eftimating  the  value  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  to  confider  upon  how  different  a  foot¬ 
ing,  in  this  relpeft,  has  reffed  every  other  re¬ 
ligious  fyftem,  without  exception,  which  was 
ever  propofed  to  the  world ;  and,  indeed, 
every  other  hiftorical  fact,  of  which  the  truth 
has  been  at  all  cpntefted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

jfirief  Inquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Chrijii - 
unity  in  this  Country ,  with  fome  of  the  Caufes 
which  have  led  to  its  critical  Circumjlances . 
Its  Importance  to  us  as  a  political  C  ommunity , 
and  practical  Hints  for  which  the  joi  egoing 
Confide  rat  ions  give  occafon . 


i 


t  may  not  be  altogether  improper  to  remind  chap 
the  reader,  that  hitherto  our  difcuffioti  v 
has  been  merely  concerning  the  prevailing 
Religious  opinions  of  profeffed  Chrifians  .  no 
longer  confining  ourfelves  to  perfons  ol  this 
deferiptign,  let  us  now  extend  our  inquiry, 
and  briefly  inveftigate  the  general  ftate  of 
Chriftianity  in  this  country. 

The  tendency  of  Religion  in  general  to 
promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  political 
communities,  is  a  faff  which  depends  on 
fuch  obvious  and  undeniable  principles, 
and  which  is  fo  forcibly  inculcated  bv  the 
hiftory  of  all  ages,  that  there  can  be  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  entering  into  a  formal  proof  of  its 

truth,  it  has  indeed  been  maintained,  not 
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C  h  a  p.  merely  by  Schoolmen  and  Divines,  but  by 

m*-  tl;-  rncu  celebrated  philolophers,  and  moral- 
jltj,  and  politicians  of  every  age. 

„  Ehe  peculiar  excellence  in  this  refpedt  alfo 
of  Chriihamty,  conlidered  independently  of 
^ts  trilt*1  or  Dlfehood,  has  been  recognifed 
by  many  -writers,  who,  to  fay  the  leaft,°were 
not  djfpofed  to  exaggerate  its  merits.  Either 
or  both  of  thefe  propofitions  being  admitted 

the.  ftate  of -Religion  m  a  country  at  any 

given  ^period,  not  to  mention  its  connexion 
with  the  eternal  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
immediately  becomes  a  queftion  of  great  po¬ 
litical  importance:  and  in  particular  it  mull 
be  material  to  afcer.tain  whether  Religion  be 
in  an  advancing  or  in  a  declining  Rate ;  and 
ii  tne  latter  be  the  cafe,  whether  there  be 

;u:y  practicable  means  for  preventing  at  leaf: 
its  farther  declenfion.  ° 

If  the  reprefentatipns  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  of  the  Rate  of  Chriftianity 
among  the  bulk  of  profefied  Chriftians,  be  not 
very  erroneous ;  they  may  well  excite  ferious 
appienemion  in  the- mind  of  every  reader, 
when  conlidered  merely  in  a  political  view! 
And  this  uppi ehenfon  would  be  increaled, 
f  there  fliould  appear  reafon  to  believe  that, 
i'-i  hime  time  pan,  Religion  has  been  on  the 

decline 
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decline  amongft  us,  and  that  it  continues  to  chap#  4 
decline  at  the  prelent  moment. 

When  it  is  propofed,  however,  to  inquire 
into  the  a£lual  date  of  Religion  in  any  coun-  ^^^11on; 
try,  and  in  particular  to  compare  that  Rate  tone^of 
with  its  condition  at  any  former  period ;  pradUcc. 
there  is  one  preliminary  obfervation  to  be 
made,  if  we  would  not  be  liable  to  grols 
error.  There  exifts,  eftablifhed  by  tacit  con- 
fent,  in  every  country,  what  may  be  called 
a  general  ftandard  or  tone  of  morals,  vary-  ■ 
ing  in  the  fame  community  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  and  different  at  the  fame  period  in 
different  ranks  and  filiations  in  fociety# 

Whoever  falls  below  this  ftandard,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  whoever  alfo  rifes  above  it, 
offending  againft  this  general  rule,  buffers 
proportionally  in  the  general  eftimation. 

Thus  a  regard  for  character,  which  is  com- 
monly  the  governing  principle  among  men, 
becomes  to  a  certain  degree,  though  no  far¬ 
ther,  an  incitement  to  morality  and  virtue. 

It  follows  of  courfe,  that  where  the  praftice 
does  no  more  than  come  up  to  the  required 
level,  it  will  be  no  fufficient  evidence  of 
the  exiftence,  much  lefs  will  it  furnifh  any 
juft  meafure  of  the  force,  of  a  real  inter- 
pal  principle  of  Religion.  Chriftians,  Jews, 

Turks, 
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chap.  J  urks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  perlons  of  ten 
thoufand  different  forts  of  paffions  and  opinions 
being  members  at  the  fame  time  of  the  fame 
community,  and  all  confcious  that  they  will 
be  examined  by  this  fame  ftandard,  will  re¬ 
gulate  their  conduct  accordingly,  and,  with  no 
great  difference,  will  all  adjuft  themfelves  to 
the  required  meafure. 

It  inuft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  caufe§ 
wdiich  tend  to  raife  or  to  deprefs  this  ftand^rd, 
commonly  produce  their  effects  by  flow  and 
almqfr  infenfible  degrees  ;  and  that  it  often 
continues  for  fome  time  nearly  the  fame,  when 
the  circumflances,  by  which  it  was  fixed,  have 
materially  altered. 

It  is  a  truth  which  will  hardly  be  contefted, 
that  Chriftianity,  whenever  it  has  at  all  pre¬ 
vailed,  has  railed  the  general  ftandard  of 
morals  to  a  height  before  unknown.  Some 
actions,  which  among  the  ancients  were 
fcarcely  held  to  be  blemifhes  in  the  mod 
excellent  characters,  have  been  juflly  con- 
fidered  by  the  laws  of  every  Chridian  com¬ 
munity,  as  meriting  the  fevered  pumfhments. 
In  othei  inftances,  virtues  formerly  rare  have 
become  common  ;  and  m  particular  a  mer¬ 
ciful  and  courteous  temper  has  foftened  the 
lugged  manners,  and  humanized  the  brutal 

t 
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,  /-v , /~v*  thr  moft  polifhed  cha 

ferocity  prevalent  amon0  v, 

nations  of  the  heathen  world.  But  f.  - 

what  has  been  recently  observed,  it  is  nr  - 

nifeft,  that,  fo  far  as  external  appearance. 

i  tKpfe  effeds  when  once  produced 

concerned,  thele  etrecrs,  w  f 

by  Chriftianity,  are  produced  alike  in  t 
who  deny  and  in  thofe  who  admit  her  divine 
original ;  I  had  almoft  laid  in  thole  who  icjcc 
and  thofe  who  cordially  embrace  the  dobbines 
of  the  Goipel:  and  thefe  effects  might :  and 
probably  would  remain  for  a  while,  without 
aav  great  apparent  alteration,  however  her 
fpirit  might  languid,  or  even  her  authority 
decline.  The  form  of  the  temple,  as  was 
once  beautifully  remarked,  may  continue, 
when  the  dii  tutelares  have  left  it.  eQ  "  e 

are  inquiring  therefore  into  the  real  ftate  of 
Chriftianity  at  any  period ;  if  we  would  not 
be  deceived  in  this  important  inveftigation,  it 
becomes  us  to  be  io  much  the  more  cai  eful  not 
to  take  up  with  fuperficial  appearances. 


P. 


It  may  perhaps  help  us  to  afcertain  the 
advancing  or  declining  ftate  of  Chriftianity  “„i. 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  prefent  moment;  and 
ftill  more  to  difcover  fome  of  the  caufes  by 
vtfhich  that  ftate  has  been  produced,  to  employ 
p.  little  time  in  confidering  what  might  na¬ 
turally  he  expebted  to  be  its  abtual  lituation  ; 
l  ,  what 
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'■  ,WhM  a(lv7=SM  or  disadvantages  ftch  a  re, 
■giou  might  he  expended  to  derive,  from  the 
circumftances  in  „hich  i,  has  bee,,  placed 

us,  and  from  thole  i„  whtch  it  frill 
continues.  u 

V 

Experience  warrants,  and  reafon  juftittes 
Ind  ef™s  the  action,  that  Perfection 

gL;1Ci?;Jy  tends  to  quicken  the  vigour  and 

f lCna  the  Prevalence  of  the  opinions  which 
ftc  womd  eradicate.  For  the  peace  of  man- 

’  'aS  Srown  at  length  almoft  into  an 
axiom,  that  “  tw  j„  -t/?  •  n 

,£  •.  ,  her  c‘evihih  engine  back  re~ 

cons  upon  herfelf.”  Chriftianity  efpecially 

.haS,  aU!a}'S  thnven  Ullder  perfecution.  At 
UC°  3  feafori  ihe  has  no  lukewarm  profeiTors  - 
•  afa!rentS  eoncerning  whom  it  is  doubtful 

W  13l  pa,'p  be!o,1g-  The  Chriftian  is 
t-en  reminded  at  every  turn,  that  his  Matter's 

miguom  is  not  of  this  world.  When  all  or, 

ca,  n  wears  a  black  and  threatening  afpetf 

P  °°"S  "P  to  H:avei1  for  confolation  ;  he 
U,nS  Practically  to  confider  himfelfas  a  pil. 

f™  "ft1  ftranger'  He  then  cleaves  to  fL 
i  .nice,  a  s  ar.d  examines  well  his  foundation, 

m  r  *y.  -is 

Ac  contrary  of  all  tbts  natural!,.  ,ake° 
i  no  iotdtcrs  of  the  church  militant  then  for. 

get; 
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get  that  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  warfare.  Their 
ardour  flackens,  their  zeal  languifhes.  Like 
a  colony  long  fettled  in  a  ftrange  country  (#), 
they  are  gradually  afiimilated  in  features,  and 
demeanour,  and  language,  to  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants,  till  at  length  almoft  every  veflige  of 
peculiarity  dies  away. 

If,  in  general,  perfecution  and  profperity 
be  productive  refpeCtively  of  thefe  oppofite 
effe&s,  this  circumftance  a'One  misrht  teach 
us  what  expectations  to  form  concerning  the 
ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country,  where 
fhe  has  long  been  embodied  in  an  eftablifh- 
ment  which  is  intimately  blended,  and  is 
generally  and  juftly  believed  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  intereft  with  our  civil  inftitutioris ; 
which  is  liberally *  though  by  no  means  too 
liberally,  endowed,  and,  not  more  favoured 
in  wealth  than  dignity,  .has  been  allowed  “  to 
“  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parlia- 
“  ments  an  eftablifhment — the  offices  in 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  and  thefe, 
not  like  the  priefthood  of  the  Jews,  filled  up 
from  a  particular  race,  or,  like  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  held  by  a  feparate  cart  in  entail¬ 
ed  fuccelfion;  but  lupplied  from  every  dais, 

0)  The  author  muft  acknowledge  himfelf  indebted  to 
Dr,  Owen  for  this  illuftration. 

>  and 
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c  H  A  p*  and  branching  by  its  widely  extended  rarrrf* 
fications  into  almoft  every  individual  family 
in  the  community:  an  efiablifhment — of 
which  the  miniRers  are  not,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  debarred  from  forming  raa^ 
trimonial  ties,  but  are  allowed  to  unite 
themfelves,  and  multiply  their  holdings  to 
the  general  mats  of  the  community  by  the 
clofe  bonds  of  family  connection ;  not  like 
feme  of  the  feverer  of  the  religious  orders* 
immured  in  colleges  and  monafieries,  but* 
both  bv  law  and  cuRom,  permitted  to  mix 
without  reftraint  in  all  the  intercourles  of 
fociety. 

Such  being  the  circvimflances  of  the  paf- 
tors  of  the  church,  let  the  community  in 
general  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  for  fome 
time  in  a  rapidly  improving  Rate  of  commer¬ 
cial  profpcrity ;  let  it  alio  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  making  no  unequal  progrefs  in  all 
thofe  arts,  and  fciences,  and  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  which  have  ever  been  the  growth  of  a 
poli  died  age,  and  are  the  lure  marks  of  a 
highly  finifhed  condition  of  fociety.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  efFeCts  likely  to 
be  produced  on  vital  Religion,  both  in  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  bv  fuch  a  Rate  of  exter- 
nal  profpcrity ;  as  has  been  affigned  to  them 

relpeCtively. 
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refpe&ively.  And  thefe  effe&s  would  be  in-  chap. 
fallibly  furthered,  where  the  country  in  quel- 
tion  fhould  enjoy  a  free  conftitution  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  formerly  had  occafion  to  quote 
the  remark  of  an  accurate  obferver  ot  the 
ftage  of  human  life,  that  a  much  loofer  iyi- 
tem  of  morals  commonly  prevails  in  the 
higher,  than  in  the  middling  and  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  fociety.  Now,  in  every  country,  of 
which  the  middling  dalles  are  daily  growing- 
in  wealth  and  confequence,  by  the  luccefs  of 
their  commercial  fpeculations  ;  and,  molt  of 
all)  in  a  country  having  luch  a  conftitution 
as  our  own,  where  the  acquisition  of  riches 
is  the  poffeffion  alfo  of  rank  and  power  ;  with 
the  comforts  and  refinements,  the  vices  alfo 
of  the  higher  orders  are  continually  deicend- 

O  J 

ing,  and  a  mifchievous  uniformity  of  lenti- 
ments,  and  manners,  and  morals,  gradually 
diffufes  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  multiplication  of  great  cities  alio, 
and,  above  all,  the  habit,  ever  increafmg  with 
the  increafing  wealth  of  the  country,  of  fre¬ 
quenting  a  fplendid  and  luxurious  metropolis, 
would  powerfully  tend  to  accelerate  the  dif- 
continuance  of  the  religious  habits  of  a  purer 
age,  and  to  accomplifh  the  fiibftitution  of  a 
more  relaxed  morality.  And  it  muft  even 
be  confefTed,  that  the  commercial  fpirit, 


much 


mm 
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chap,  milch  as  we  are  indebted  to  it,  is  not  natu- 
rally  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  principle  in  a  vigorous  and  lively 
Rate. 


In  times  like  thefe,  therefore,  the  ftrift  pre- 

cepts  and  felf- denying  habits  of  Chriftianity 

naturally  hide  into  difufe ;  and  even  amono- 

■*  ^ 

the  better  fort  of  Chriftians,  are  likely  to  be 
foftened,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  be  rendered 
lets  abhorrent  from  the  general  difpofition 
to  relaxation  and  indulgence.  In  fuch  pros¬ 
perous  circumftances,  men,  in  truth,  are  apt 
to  think  very  little  about  Religion.  Chrifti- 
anity,  therefore,  feldom  occupying  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians, 
and  being  Scarcely  at  all  the  objedt  of  their 
ftudy,  we  fhould  expert,  of  courfe,  to  find 
them  extremely  unacquainted  with  its  tenets. 
Thofe  dodti  fines  and  principles  indeed,  which 
it  contains  in  common  with  the  law  of  the 

land,  or  which  are  fanftioned  bv  the  crene- 

»  *  & 

ral  ftandard  of  morals  formerly  defcribed,  be- 
ing  brought  into  continual  notice  and  mention 
by  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  might 
from6*  continue  to  be  recognifed.  But  whatever  1'he 
peculiar1!-  contains  peculiar  to  hdrfelf,  and  which  fhould 

ohVifia  not  be  habituaily  brought  into  recolledHon  by 
mty  Aide  the  incidents  of  every  day,  might  be  expefted 

into  dif-  J  J  7  °  1 
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to  be  lefs  and  lefs  thought  of,  till  at  length  it  ch  a  p. 
fhould  be  almoft  wholly  forgotten.  Still 
more  might  this  be  naturally  expected  to  be¬ 
come  the  cafe,  it  the  peculiarities  in  queftion, 
fhould  be,  from  their  very  nature,  at  war 
with  pride,  and  luxury,  and  worldly  minded- 
lie  Is,  the  too  general  concomitants  of  rapidly 
increafing  wealth ;  and  this  would  particularly 
happen  among  the  laity ;  if  the  circumftance 
of  their  having  been  at  any  time  abufed  to 
purpofes  of  hypocriiy  or  fanaticiim,  fhould 
have  prompted  even  fome  of  the  be  tier  dil- 
pofed  of  the  clergy,  perhaps  from  well  inteii- 
tioned  though  erroneous  motives,  to  bring 
them  forward  lefs  frequently  in  their  dii- 
courfes  on  Religion. 


When  fo  many  fhould  thus  have  been 
ftraying  out  of  the  right  path,  fome  bold  re¬ 
former  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  likely 
to  arife,  who  fhould  not  unjuftly  charge  them 
with  their  deviation ;  but,  though  right  per¬ 
haps  in  the  main,  yet  deviating  himfelf  alio  in 
an  oppofite  dire&ion,  and  creating  difguft  by 
his  violence,  or  vulgarity,  or  abfurdities,  he 
might  fail,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effedt  of  recalling  them  from  their 
wanderings. 


C  c 


\ 


Still 
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chap.  Still,  however,  the  Divine  Original,  of 
Christianity  would  not  be  profeffedly  difa- 
vowed ;  partly  from  a  real,  and  more  com- 
monly  from  a  political,  deference  for  the  efta- 
blilhed  faith,  but  moft  of  all,  from  the  bulk 
ot  mankind .  being  not  yet  prepared,  as  it 
were,  to  throw  away  the  fcabbard,  and  to 
venture  their  eternal  happinefs  on  the  ifliie 
ot  its  falfehood.  Some  bolder  fpirits,  in¬ 
deed,  might  be  expected  to  defpile  the  cau¬ 
tious  moderation  of  thefe  timid  reafoners, 
and  to  pronounce  decifively,  that  the  Bible 
was  a  forgery  :  while  the  generality,  profef- 
fing  to  believe  it  genuine,  Should,  lets  con- 

fiftently,  be  fatisfied  v/ith  remaining  io-no- 

o  o 

rant  of  its  contents ;  and,  when  prefled,  ftiould 
diicover  themf elves  by  no  means  to  believe 

many  of  the  moft  important  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

v 

\  '  ’  >  .  ' 

When,  by  the  operation  of  caufes  like 

tLefe,  any,  country  nas  at  length  grown  into 
the  condition  which  has  been  here  hated;  it 
is  but  too  obvious,  that,  in  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  Religion,  already  funk  very  low, 
mufi  be  h aliening  fall  to  her  entire  diflolu- 
ta.m.  Caufes  energetic  and  adlive  like  thefe, 
though  accidental  hindrances  may  occalion- 
ally  thwart  their  operation;  will  iiQt  at  once 

become 
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become  (luggifli  and  unproductive.  Their  chap 
effedt  is  fare;  and  the  time  is  fa  ft  approach- 
ing,  when  Chriftianity  will  be  almoft  as 
openly  difavowed  in  the  language,  as  in  fa£l 
it  is  already  fuppofed  to  have  difappeared 
from  the  conduct  of  men;  when  infidelity 
will  be  held  to  be  the  neceffary  appendage 
of  a  man  of  fafhion,  and  to  believe  will  be 
deemed  the  indication  of  a  feeble  mind  and 
a  cont  rafted  under  handing. 


i 

4 


Something  like  what  have  been  here 
premifed  are  the  conjectures  which  we 
ftiould  naturally  be  led  to  form,  concerning 

J  o 

the  ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country,  and 
its  probable  ififue,  from  confidering  her  own 
nature,  and  the  peculiar  circumftances  in 
which  fihe  has  been  placed.  That  her  real 
condition  differs  not  much  from  the  refalt  of 
thk>  reafoning  from  probability,  muft,  with 
whatever  regret,  be  confeffed  by  all  who  take 
a  careful  and  impartial  furvey  of  the  actual 
fituation  of  things  among  us.  But  our  hy¬ 
pothetical  delineation,  if  juft,  will  have  ap¬ 
proved  itfelf  to  the  reader’s  conviction,  as 
we  have  gone  along,  by  fuggefting  its  arche¬ 
types;  and  we'  may  therefore  be  fpared  the 
painful  and  invidious  talk  of  pointing  out  in 
detail,  the  feveral  particulars  wherein  our 

C  c  2  ftatements 
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chap,  ftatements  are  juftified  by  fails.  Every  where 
^  we  may  ailually  trace  the  effeils  of  increaf- 
mg  wealth  and  luxury,  in  banifhing  one  by 
one  the  habits,  and  new  modelling  the  phrafe- 
ologv,  of  ft  rider  times;  and  in  diffufing 
throughout  the  middle  ranks  thole  relaxed 
morals  and  dilfipated  manners,  which  were 
formerly  confined  to  the  higher  claftes  of 
fociety.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  more  re¬ 
finement,  and  more  generally  with  thofe 
amiable  courtefies  which  are  its  proper  fruits: 
thole  vices  alio  have  become  lefs  frequent, 
which  naturally  inleft  the  darknefs  of  a  ruder 
and  Ids  pohlhed  age,  and  which  recede  on 
the  approach  of  light  and  civilization. 

Defluxit  numcrus  Saturnius,  &  grave  virus 
Munditise  pepulere: 

But  with  thefe  grolTneffes,  Religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  alfo  declined  ;  God  is  forgot¬ 
ten;  his  providence  is  exploded;  his  hand 
is  lifted  up,  but  we  fee  it  not;  he  multiplies, 
our  comforts,  but  we  are  not  grateful;  he 
vilits  us  with  chaftilements,  but  we  are  not 
contrite.  The  portion  of  the  week  fet  apart 
to  the  fervice  of  Religion  we  give  up,  with¬ 
out  reludlance,  to  vanity  and  diffipation. 
And  it  is  much  if,  on  the  periodical  re¬ 
turn  of  a  day  of  national  humiliation,  hav¬ 
ing  availed  ourfelves  of  the  certainty  of  an 
6  interval 
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interval  from  public  bufinefs  to  fecure  a  chap 
nfeeting  for  convivial  purpofes;  we  do  not 
infult  the  Majefty  of  Heaven  by  feafting  and 
jollity,  and  thus  deliberately  difclaim  our 
beina:  included  in  the  folemn  fervices  of  this 
fealbn  of  penitence  and  recollection. 


But  when  there  is  not  this  open  and 
fhamelefs  difavowal  of  Religion,  few  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found.  Improving  in  almoft 
every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  we  have 
become  lets  and  lels  acquainted  with  Chrifti¬ 
anity.  The  preceding  chapters  have  pointed 
out,  among  thole  who  believe  themlelves  to 
be  orthodox  Chriftians,  a  deplorable  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Religion  they  profefs,  an  utter 
forgetfulnefs  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by 
which  it  is  characterized,  a  difpofition  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  fyftem  of  ethics,  and, 
what  might  feem  an  inconfiftency,  at  the 
fame  time  a  mo  ft  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  ftrictnefs  of  its  practical  princi¬ 
ples.  This  declenfion  of  Chriftianity  into  a 
mere  fyftem' of  ethics,  may  partly  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  as  has  been  lately  fuggefted,  by 
confidering  the  corruption  of  our  nature  what 
Chriftianity  is,  and  in  what  circumftances  fhe 
has  been  placed  in  this  country.  But  it  has 
alfo  been  confiderably  promoted  by  one  pe- 

C  c  3  culiar 


Chriftia¬ 
nity  re¬ 
duced  to  a 
Ivilem  of 
ethics, and 
a  caufe 
aftigned 
which  has 
fpecially 
operated 
in  produc¬ 
ing  this 
effect. 
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chap,  culiar  caufe,  on  which,  for  many  reafons, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  dwell  a  little  mare 
particularly. 

Christianity  in  its  beft  days  (for  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  our  reprefentations  let  this  be  remem¬ 
bered,  by  thofe  who  objeft  to  our  flatement 
as  auftere  and  contracted)  was  fuch  as  it  has 
been  delineated  in  the  prefent  work.  This 
■was  the  Religion  of  the  moft  eminent  Re- 
formers,  of  those  bright  ornaments  of  our 
country  who  iuffered  martyrdom  under  queen 
Mary ;  of  their  iucceffors  in  the  times  of  Eliza¬ 
beth;  in  fhort,  of  all  the  pillars  of  our  Pro- 
teftant  church  ;  of  many  of  its  higheft  dignita- 
ries;  of  Davenant,  of  Jewell,  of  Hall,  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Beveridge,  of  Hooker,  of  Andrews, 
of  Smith,  of  Leighton,  of  Ufher,  of  Hopkins, 
of  Baxter,  ( a ),  and  of  many  others  of  icarcely 

*  inferior 

t 

(a)  I  muft  beg  leave  to  clafs  among  the  brightefl  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  great  man,  who  with 
his  brethren  was  fo  lhamefully  ejected  from  the  church  in 
1666,  in  violation  of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  clear 
principles  of  juft  ice.  W  ith  his  controverfial  pieces  1  am  little 
acquainted:  but  Ins  practical  writings,  in  four  maffy  folios, 
are  a  treafury  of  Chriflian  wiidom  ;  and  it  would  be  a  moft 
valuable  fervice  to  mankind  to  revife  them,  ancf  perhaps  to 
al)ridge  them,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  halted  to  the  tafteof 
modem  readers.  This  has  been  already  done  in  the  cafe  of 

his 
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inferior  note.  In  their  pages  the  peculiar 
doftrines  of  Chriftianity  were  every  where 
vilible,  and  on  the  deep  and  lolid  balls  of  thele 
doQxinal  truths  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
iuperftrufture  of  morals  proportionally  broad 
and  exalted.  Of  this  fact  their  writings  ftill 
extant  are  a  decifive  proof :  and  they  who  may 
want  leifure,  or  opportunity,  or  inclination, 
for  the  perufal  of  thele  valuable  records, 
may  fatisfy  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  the 
aflertion,  that,  fuch  as  we  have  ftated  it,  was 
the  Chriftianity  of  thole  times,  by  confulting 
our  Articles  and  Homilies,  or  even  by  care¬ 
fully'  examining  our  excellent  Liturgy.  But 
from  that  tendency  to  deterioration  lately 
noticed,  thefe  great  fundamental  truths  be¬ 
gan  to  be  lomewhat  lefs  prominent  in  the 
competitions  of  many  of  the  leading  divines 
before  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  During 
that  period,  however,  the  peculiar  doQxines 
of  Chriftianity  were  grievoufly  abuled  by 
many  of  the  fectaries,  who  were  foremoft  in 
the  commotions  of  thofe  unhappy  days  ;  who 
while  they  talked  copioully  of  the  free  grace 

his  DyingThoughts,  a  beautiful  little  piece,  and  of  his  Saints* 
Reft.  His  Lite  alfo,  written  byhimfelf,  and  in  a  feparats 
volume,  contains  much  ufeful  matter,  and  many  valuable 
particulars  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  Crom¬ 
well,  See.  Sec . 
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CHAP,  of  Chrift,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  by  their  lives  an  open  {caudal  to 
the  name  of  Chriftian  (a ). 

1  o wards  the  clofe  of  the  laid  century,  the 
divines  of  the  eftablifhed  Church  (whether 

(a)  Let  me  by  no  means  be  underwood  to  cenfure  all  the 
fedlaries  without  diferimination.  Many  of  them,  and  fome 
v/ho  by  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  times  became 
objects  of  notice  in  a  political  view,  were  men  of  great  eru¬ 
dition,  deep  views  of  Religion,  and  unqueftionable  piety: 
and  though  the  writings  of  the  puritans  are  prolix,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fafhion  of  their  age.  rendered  rather  perplexed 
than  clear  by  multiplied  divifions  and  fubdivifions;  yet  they 
are  a  mine  of  wealth,  in  which  any  one  who  will  fubmit  to 
fome  degree  of  labour  will  find  himfelf  well  rewarded  Lor 
his  pains.  In  particular  the  writings  of  Dr.  Owen,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr. Flavell,  well  deferve  this  character:  of 
the  firft  mentioned  author,  there  are  two  pieces  which  I 
would  efpecially  recommend  to  the  reader’s  perufal ;  one, 
on  Heavenly  Mindednefs,  abridged  bv  Dr.  Mayo;  the 
other,  on  the  Mortification  of  Sin  in  Believers.  While  I 
have  been  fpeaking  in  terms  of  fuch  high,  and,  I  truft,  fuch 
juft  culogium  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  of 
England;  this  may  not  be  an  improper  place  to  exprefs  the 
high  ol. ligations  which  we  owe  to  the  Diffenters,  for  many 
excellent  publications.  Of  this  number  are  Dr,  Evans’s 
Sermons  on  the  ChriftianTemper ;  and  that  m.oft  ufcful  book, 
the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  by  Dr.  Don- 
bridge;  alio,  his  Life,  by  Orton,  and  Letters ;  and  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  one  on  Regeneration,  the  other  on  the 
Power  and  Grace  of  Cfirift:  May  the  writer  be  permitted 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  recommending  two  volumes, 
published  leparatcly,  of  Sermons,  by  the  late  Dr.  Vv  Ither- 
spooNj  Prelrdent  of  the  College  of  New  jerfey. 

it 
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it  arofe  from  the  obfcurity  of  their  own 
views,  or  from  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  foi  mer 
abufes,  and  of  the  evils  which  had  refulted 
from  them)  began  to  run  into  a  different  error. 
They  profefled  to  make  it  their  chief  objedt  to 
inculcate  the  moral,  and  pradtical  precepts  of 
Chriftianity,  which  they  conceived  to  have 
been  before  too  much  negledied  ;  but  without 
fufficiently  maintaining,  often  even  without 
juftlv  laying  the  grand  foundation,  or  a  fin- 
ner’s  acceptance  with  God;  or  pointing  out 
how  the  practical  precepts  of  Chriftianity 
grow  out  of  her  peculiar  dodlnnes,  and  are 
inieparably  connected  with  them  (tf).  By 
this  fatal  error,  the  very  genius  and  effential 
nature  of  Chriftianity  imperceptibly  under¬ 
went  a  change.  She  no  longer  retained  her 
peculiar  characters,  or  produced  that  appro¬ 
priate  frame  of  i pint  by  whicn  tier  followers 
had  been  charadterized.  Faciiis  defcenfus. 
The  example  thus  fct  was  followed  during 
the  prefent  century,  and  its  eftedt  was  aided 
by  various  caufes  already  pointed  out.  In 
addition  to  thefe,  it  may  be  proper  to  men¬ 
tion  as  a  caufe  of  powerful  operation ;  that 
for  the  laft  fifty  years  the  prels  has  teemed 

♦ 

(a)  Vide  Section  vi.  of  the  ivth  Chapter,  where  wc 
have  exprefsly  and  fully  treated  of  this  moft  important  truth. 

with 
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chap,  with  moral  ellay.s,  many  of  them  publilhed 
Vlt  periodically,  and  moft  extenfively  circulated ; 
which,  being  confidered  either  as  works  of 
mere  entertainment,  or,  in  which  at  leaf!: 
entertainment  was  to  he  blended  with  in- 
llrudion,  rather  than  as  religious  pieces, 
were  kept  free  from  whatever  might  mve 

O  ZD 

them  the  air  of  lei  mens,  or  caufe  them  to 
wear  an  appearance  of  feridufnefs,  incon- 
fulent  with  the  idea  of  relaxation.  But  in 
this  way  the  fatal  habit,  of  confidering  Chrif- 
tian  morals  as  diftind  from  Chriftian  doc¬ 
trines,  infenfibly  gained  ftrength.  Thus  the 
peculiar  dodrines  of  Chrifirianity  went  more 
and  more  out  of  fight;  and,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expefled,  the  moral  fyftem  itfelf 
alfo  began  to  wither  and  decay,  being  robbed 
of  that  which  fhould  have  lupplied  it  with 
life  and  nutriment.  At  length,  in  our  own 
days,  thefe  peculiar  dodrines  have  almofl 
altogether  vanifhed  from  the  view.  Even 
in  many  lermons,  fcarcely  any  traces  of  them 
are  to  be  found. 


But  the  degree  of  needed  into  which 

O  O 

they  are  really  fallen,  may  perhaps  be  ren¬ 
dered  drill  more  manifeft  by  appealing  to 
another  criterion.  There  is  a  certain  clafs 
of  publications,  of  which  it  is  the  objed  to 


give 
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give  us  exad  delineations  of  life  and  man-  chap. 
ners ;  and  when  thefe  are  written  by  authois 
of  accurate  oblervation  and  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  (and  many  iuch  there  have 
been  in  our  times)  they  furnifh  a  more  faith¬ 
ful  pidure,  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  otlier 
way,  of  the  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings 
of  mankind,  it  muff  be  obvious  that  novels 
are  here  alluded  to.  A  careful  perulal  of 
the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  pieces  would 
furnifh  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  appre- 
henfion,  fuggefted  frofri  other  confiderations, 
concerning  the  very  low  ftate  cf  Religion  in 
this  country ;  but  they  would  fhll  more 
ftrikinsly  illuftrate  the  truth  of  the  remark, 
that  Jtlie  grand  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity 
are  aimoft  vanifhed  from  the  view.  In  a 
fermon,  although  throughout  the" whole  of 
it  there  may  have  been  no  traces  of  thefe 
peculiarities,  either  diredly  or  indiredly,  the 
preacher  clofes  with  an  ordinary  form  ;  which 
if  one  were  to  aflfert  that  they  were  abfolutely 
omitted,  would  immediately  be  alleged  in' 
contradidion  of  the  affertion,  and  may  juft 
ferve  t‘o  proted  them  from  falling  into  en¬ 
tire  oblivion.  But  in  novels,  the  writer  is 
not  fo  tied  down.  In  thefe,  people  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  clergymen  too,  are  placed  in  all 
poffible  fituations,  and  the  fentiments  and 

language 
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language  deemed  fuitable  to  the  occafion 
ai  e  afiigned  to  them.  i  hey  are  introduced 
infti  ufting,  reproving,  counfelling,  comfort¬ 
ing.  It  is  often  the  author’s  intention  to 
iepiefent  tnem  in  a  favourable  point  of  view, 
and.  accordingly  he  makes  them  as  well  in¬ 
fo]  med  and  as  good  Chnfhans  as  he  knows 
how.  They  are  painted  amiable,  benevolent, 
and  foi giving;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay, 
that  it  alt  the  peculiarities  of  Chaff  an  it  v  had 
never  exifted,  or  had  been  proved  to  be  falfe, 
tire  cii  cum  fiance  would  fcarcely  create  the 
neCwffity  of  altei ing  a  tingle  iyllable  in  any 
of  the  mod  celebrated  of  tnefe  performances. 
It  is  ft r iking  to  obferve  the  difference  which 
there  is  m  this  refpecf  in  fimilar  works  of 
Mahometan  authors,  wherein  the  characters 
which  thev  mean  to  reprefent  in  a  favour¬ 
able  light,  are  drawn  vaflly  more  obfervant 
oi  the  peculiarities  ot  their  religion  (ji). 

It  has  alio  been  a  melancholy  prognoftic 
of  the  it  ate  to  which  we  are  progreflive,  that 
many  ot  the  mod  eminent  of  the  literati  oi 
modern  times  have  been  profeiled  unbeliev¬ 
ers ,  and  that  others  ot  them  have  difcover- 

(a)  No  exceptions  have  fallen  within  my  own  reading, 
but  the  writings  of  Richardson. 
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ed  fuch  lukewarmnefs  in  the  caufe  of  (Thrift, 
as  to  treat  with  eipecial  good  will,  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  reipect,  thole  men,  who,  by  their 
avowed  publications,  were  openly  a  (Tailing, 
or  infidioufly  undermining  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Chriftian  hope ;  confidering 
themfelves  as  more  clofely  united  to  -them 
by  literature,  than  fevered  from  them  by  the 
wideft  religious  differences  (a).  Can  it  then 

(a)  It  is  with  pain  that  the  author  finds  himfelf  compelled 
to  place  To  great  a  writer  as  Dr.  Robertson  in  this  clafs. 
But,  to  fay  nothing  of  his  phlegmatic  account  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  i  a  fubjed  which  we  fliould  have  thought  likely  to 
excite  in  any  one,  who  united  the  charader  of  a  Chriftian 
Divine  with  that  of  an  Hiftorian,  fome  warmth  of  pious  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  good  providence  of  God:  to  pafs  over  alfo 
the  ambiguity,  in  which  he  leaves  his  readers  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  chronology,  in  his  difqui- 
fitions  on  the  trade  of  India;  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
lately  publifhed,  cannot  but  excite  emotions  of  regret  and 
fhame  in  every  lincere  Chriftian.  The  author  hopes,  that 
he  has  fo  far  explained  his  fentiments  as  to  render  it  almoft 
unneceftarv  to  remark,  what,  however,  to  prevent  mifcon- 
ftrudion,  he  mu  ft  here  declare,  that  fo  far  from  approving, 
hemuft  be  underftood  decidedly  to  condemn,  a  hot,  a  conten¬ 
tious,  much  more  an  abulive  manner  of  oppoftng  or  of 
fpeaking  of  the  affa  Hants  of  Chriftianity.  The  Apoftle’s  di¬ 
rection  in  this  refped  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 
“  Tho fervant  of  the  Lord  mull  not  drive;  but  be  gentle 
“  unto  all  men  ;  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meeknefs  inftrud- 
“  ing  thofe  that  oppofe  themfelves :  if  God  peradventure 
“  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
iC  truth.”  (2  Timothy,  ii.  24,  25.] 
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chap,  occafion  furprife,  that  under  all  thefe  cir« 
Vi-  cumftances,  one  of  the  moft  acute  and  mod 
forward  of  the  profeffed  unbelievers  (a) 
fhould  appear  to  anticipate,  as  at  no  great 
diftance,  the  more  complete  triumph  of  his 
fceptical  principles ;  and  that  another  author 
of  diftinguifhed  name  ( b )  not  fo  openly  pro- 
feffing  thole  infidel  opinions,  fhould  declare 
of  the  writer  above  alluded  to,  whole  great 
abilities  had  been  fyftematically  proftituted 
to  the  open  attack  of  every  principle  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  “  that  he  had 
“  always  confidered  him,  both  in  his  life-time 
44  and  lince  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly 

64  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wife  and  virtuous 

65  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty 

66  will  permit?” 


Can  there  then  be  a  doubt,  whither  tends 
the  path  in  which  we  are  travelling,  and 
whither  at  length  it  muft  condudi  us  ?  If  any 
fhould  hefitate,  let  them  take  a  lefifon  from 
experience.  In  a  neighbouring  country,  is  ve¬ 
nd  of  the  lame  c aides  have  been  in  action ; 
and  they  have  at  length  produced  their  full 
c fie 61.  Manners  corrupted,  morals  depraved, 

(a)  Mr.  Hume. 

(b)  Vide  Dr,  A.  Smith's  Letter  to  W.  Strahan,  Efq. 
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diffipation  predominant,  above  all,  Religion 
difcredited  and  infidelity  grown  into  repute 
and  fafhion  (a),  terminated  in  the  public  clif- 
avowal  of  every  religious  principle,  which 
had  been  ufed  to  attradt  the  veneration  of 
mankind.  The  reprefentatives  of  a  whole 
nation  publicly  witneffing,  not  only  without 
horror,  but,  to  fay  the  lead:,  without  difappro- 
bation,  an  open  unqualified  denial  of  the  very 
exiftence  of  God ;  and  at  length,  as  a  body, 
withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  Heaven. 


There  are  not  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
have  witnefTed  with  apprehenfion,  and  may 
be  ready  to  confefs  with  pain,  the  gradual 
declenfion  of  Religion  ;  but  who  at  the  fame 
time  may  conceive  that  the  writer  of  this 
tradl  is  difpofed  to  carry  things  too  far.  They 
may  even  allege,  that  the  degree  of  Religion 
for  which  he  contends  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  and  with  the 
well-being  of  fociety  ;  that  if  it  were  generally 
to  prevail,  people  would  be  wholly  engroffed 


Obje&ioM 
that  the 
author’s 
fyltem  is 
too  drift, 
and  that 
if  it  v  ere 
to  prevail 
the  world 
cou'd  not 
go  on. 


(a)  What  is  here  Rated  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all,  be 
their  political  opinions  concerning  1  rench  events  what  they 
may  ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  writer’s  view  of  the 
fubjeft,  whether  the  Rate  of  morals  was  or  was  not,  quite, 
®r  nearly,  as  bad,  before  the  French  revolution. 
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ch  a  p.  by  Religion,  and  all  their  time  occupied  bv 
VI'  prayer  and  preaching.  Men  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  interefted  in  the  purluit  of  temporal 
objects,  agriculture  and  commerce  would 
decline,  the  arts  would  languifh,  the  very 
duties  of  common  life  would  be  neglefted ; 
and,  in  fho'rt  the  whole  machine  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  would  be  obftr  ufted,  and  fpeedily  flop¬ 
ped.  An  opening  for  this  charge  is  given 
by  an  ingenious  writer  {a)  alluded  to  in  an 
early  period  of  our  work ;  and  is  even  fome- 
what  countenanced  by  an  author  fince  re¬ 
ferred  to,  from  whom  fuch  a  fentiment  j  u% 
excites  more  furpriie  (J?). 

The  charge  J N  reply  to  this  obieftion  it  might  be 

refuted.  1  J  J  y 

urged,  that  though  we  Ihould  allow  it  for  a 
moment  to  be  in  a  coniiderable  degree  well 
founded,  yet  this  admiflion  would  not  warrant 
the  conclufion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  queftion  would  ftill  remain,  whether  our 
reprefentation  of  what  Chriftianitv  requires 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God?  For  if  it 
be,  finely  it  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  a  matter 
or  fmall  account  to  lacrifice  a  little  worldly 
comfort  and  profpeitty,  during  the  fhort  fpan 
of  our  exiflence  in  this  life,  in  order  to  fecure 

(ft)  Soame  {b)  Paley’s  Evidence. 
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a  crown  of  eternal  glory,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe  plealures  which  are  at  God’s  right 
hand  for  evermore  !  it  might  be  added  alio, 
that  our  bleffed  Saviour  had  fairly  declared, 
that  it  would  often  be  required  of  Chriftians 
‘  to  make  fuch  a  lacrifice ;  and  had  forewarned 
us,  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  it  with 
eheerfulnefs  whenever  the  occafion  fhould 
arrive,  we  rauft  habitually  fit  looie  to  all 
worldly  pofTeffions  and  enjoyments.  And 
it  might  further  be  remarked,  that  though  it 
were  even  admitted,  that  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  vital  Chrijlianity  fhould  fomewhat 
interfere  with  the  views  of  national  wealth 
and  aggrandifement ;  yet  that  there  is  too 
much  reafon  to  believe  that,  do  all  we  can, 
this  general  prevalence  needs  not  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  could 
not  be  hoped  for.  But  indeed  the  objection 
on  which  we  have  now  been  commenting*  is 
not  only  groundleis,  but  the  very  contrary  to 
it  is  the  truth.  If  Chriilianity,  fuch  as  we 
have  reprefented  it,  were  generally  to  prevail ; 
the  world,  from  being  fuch  as  it  is,  would 
become  a  fcene  of  general  peace  and  profpe- 
rity;  and  abating  the  chances  and  calamities 
“  which  fiefli  is  infeparably  heii*  to,”  would 
wear  one  unwearied  face  of  complacency 
and  joy. 
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chap.  On  the  firft  promulgation  of  Chriftianity, 
VI*  .  it  is  true,  fome  of  her  early  converts  feem  to 
have  been  in  danger  of  fo  far  miftaking  the 
genius  of  the  new  Religion,  as  to  imagine 
that  in  future  they  were  to  be  difcharged 
from  an  adtive  attendance  on  their  fecular 
affairs*  But  the  Apoftle  moft  pointedly 
guarded  them  againft  fo  grofs  an  error,  and 
expreftly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  them  to 
perform  the  particular  duties  of  their  feveral 
Rations  \yith  increafed  alacrity  and  fidelity, 
that  they  might  thereby  do  credit  to  their 
Chriftian  profeffion.  This  he  did,  at  the  lame 
time  that  he  preferibed  to  them  that  predomi¬ 
nant  love  of  God  and  of  Chrift,  that  heavenly-* 
mindednefs,  that  comparative  indifference  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  that  earned:  endeavour 
after  growth  in  grace  and  perfection  in  holi- 
nefs,  which  have  already  been  ftated  as  the 
eflential  charafleriftics  of  real  Chriftianity. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  by  any  who 
allow  to  the  Apoftle  even  the  claim  of  a  con¬ 
fident  inftrudtor,  much  lefs  by  any  who  ad¬ 
mit  his  Divine  authority,  that  thefe  latter 
precepts  are  incompatible  with  ^  the  former. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grand  charac- 
teriftic  mark  of  the  true  Chriftian,  which  has 
been  infilled  on,  is  his  cleftring  to  pleafe  God 
in  a! I  kts  thoughts,  and  words ,  and  actions ;  to 

take 
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take  the  revealed  word  to  be  the  rule  of  Ins 
belief  and  practice  ;  to  “  let  his  light  fune 
“  before  men'”  and  in  all  things  to  adorn  the 

doElj'ine  which  he  profejfes .  No  calling  is 
profcribed,  no  purluit  is  forbidden,  no  fcience 

or  art,  no  plealure  is  difallowed,  which  is  re- 
concileable  with  this  principle.  It  muft  in¬ 
deed  be  confefTed  that  Chriftianity  would  not 

favour  that  vehement  and  inordinate  ardour 

* 

in  the  purluit  of  temporal  obje&s,  which  tends 
to  the  acquilition  of  immenfe  wealth,  or  of 
widely  fpread  renown  :  nor  is  it  calculated 
to  gratify  the  extravagant  views  of  thofe  mil- 
taken  politicians,  the  chief  objedt  of  whofe 
admiration,  and  the  main  fcope  of  whofe 
endeavours  for  their  country,  are,  extended 
dominion,  and  commanding  power,  and  unri¬ 
valled  affluence,  rather  than  thofe  more  folid 
advantages  of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  fecu- 
rity.  Thefe  men  would  barter  comfort  for 
greatnefs.  In  their  vain  reveries  they  forget 
that  a  nation  confifts  of  individuals,  and  that 
true  national  profperity  is  no  other  than  the 
multiplication  of  particular  happinefs. 


4  OJ 


But  in  fadt,  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
the  prevalence  of  real  Religion  would  produce  cafcom'-1’ 
n  ftaDnation  in  liR ,  that  a  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  employment  or  purfuit,  would  be 

D  d  2  furnifhed  Chriftia- 

nity. 
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chap,  furnifhed  with  a  new  motive  to  profecute  it 
with  alacrity,  a  motive  far  more  conftant  and 
vigorous  than  any  human  profpedts  can  fup- 
ply  :  at  the  fame  time,  his  folicitude  being  not 
fo  much  to  fucceed  in  whatever  he  mi^ht  be 
engaged  in,  as  to  a£t  from  a  pure  principle, 
and  leave  the  event  to  God ;  he  would  not 
be  liable  to  the  fame  difappointments,  as  men 
who  are  active  and  laborious  from  a  defire 
of  worldly  gain  or  of  human  eftimation. 
Thus  he  would  polfefs  the  true  fecret  of  a 
life  at  the  fame  time  ufeful  and  happy. 
Following  peace  alfo  with  all  men,  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  them  as  members  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily,  entitled  not  only  to  the  debts  ofjuftice, 
but  to  the  lefs  definite  and  more  liberal  claims 
of  fraternal  kindnefs  ;  he  would  naturally  be 
refpe&ed  and  beloved  by  others,  and  be  in 
himlelf  free  from  the  annoyance  of  thole  bad 
pafiions,  by  which  they  who  are  actuated  by 
worldly  principles  are  fo  commonly  corroded. 
If  any  country  were  indeed  filled  with  men, 
each  thus  diligently  difcharging  the  duties  of 
his  own  ftation  without  breaking  in  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  but  on  the  contrary  endea¬ 
vouring,  fo  far  as  he  might  be  able,  to  forward 
their  views  and  promote  their  happinefs ; 
all  would  be  adtive  and  harmonious  in  the 
goodly  frame  of  human  fociety.  There 

would 
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would  be  no  jarrings,  no  difcord.  The  whole 
machine  of  civil  life  would  work  without 
obftruftion  or  diforder,  and  the  courfe  of  its 
movements  would  be  like  the  harmony  of 
the  fpheres. 

Such  would  be  the  happy  ftate  of  a  truly 
Chriftian  nation  within  itfelf.  Nor  would 
its  condition  with  regard  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  form  a  contraft  to  this  its  internal  com¬ 
fort.  Such  a  community,  on  the  contrary, 
peaceful  at  home,  would  be  refpefted  aud 
beloved  abroad.  General  integrity  in  all 
its  dealings  would  infpire  universal  con¬ 
fidence  ;  differences  between  nations  com¬ 
monly  arife  from  mutual  injuries,  and  ftill 
more  from  mutual  jealoufy  and  diftruft.  Of 
the  former  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
ground  for  complaint ;  the  latter  would  find 
nothing  to  attach  upon.  But  if,  in  lpite  of 
all  its  juftice  and  forbearance,  the  violence 
of  fbme  neighbouring  fiate  fhould  force  it 
to  refift  an  unprovoked  attack,  (for  hoftilities 
ftricllv  defenfive  are  thole  only  in  which  it 
would  be  engaged)  its  domeftic  union  would 
double  its  national  force ;  while  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  a  good  caufe,  and  of  the  general 
favour  of  Heaven,  would  invigorate  its  arm* 
and  infpirit  its  efforts. 

Dd  3 
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CHAP. 


Polition, 
that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is 
hoftile  to 
patriotifni* 
oppoled. 


It  is  indeed  the  pofition  of  an  author, 
to  whom  we  have  had  frequent  occafon  to 
refer,  and  whofe  love  of  paradox  has  not  fel« 
dom  led  him  into  error,  that  true  Chrif- 
tianity  is  an  enemy  to  patriotifm.  If  by 
patriotifm  is  meant  that  mifchievous  and 
domineering  quality  which  renders  men  ar¬ 
dent  to  promote,  not  the  happinefs,  but  the 
aggrandifement  of  their  own  country,  by  the 
oppreflion  and  con  qu eft  of  every  other  ;  to 
fuch  patriotifm,  fo  generally  applauded  in 
the  Heathen  world,  that  Religion  muft 
be  indeed  an  enemy,  whofe  foundation  is 
jufti  ce,  and  whofe  compendious  charadter  is 
“  peace, — and  good  will  towards  men.”  But 
if  by  patriotifm  be  underftood  that  qua¬ 
lity  which,  without  (hutting  up  our  philan¬ 
thropy  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  Angle 
kingdom,  yet  attaches  us  in  particular  to  the 
country  to  which  we  belong ;  of  this  true 
patriotiim,  Chriftianity  is  the  moft  copious 
lource,  and  the  fureft  prefervative.  The 
contrary  opinion  can  indeed  only  have  ariicn 
from  not  confidering  the  fulnefs  and  univer¬ 
sity  of  our  Saviour’s  precepts.  Not  like 
the  puny  productions  of  human  workman- 
fhip,  which  at  the  beft  can  commonly  ferve 
but  the  particular  purpofe  that  they  are 
(pecially  defigned  to  anfwer ;  the  moral,  as 
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well  as  the  phyfical,  principles  of  the  great  * 
Author  of  all  things  are  capable  of  being 
applied  at  once  to  ten  thou  land  different 
ufes  ;  thus,  amidft  infinite  complication,  pre- 
ferving  a  grand  fimplicity,  and  therein  bear¬ 
ing  the  unambiguous  ftarnp  of  their  Divine 
Original.  Thus,  to  fpecify  one  out  of  the 
numberlefs  inftances  which  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  ;  the  principle  pf  gravitation,  while 
it  is  ftibfervient  to  all  the  mechanical  pur- 
pofes  of  common  life,  keeps  at  the  fame  time 
the  ftars  in  their  courfes,  and  iuftains  the 
harmony  of  worlds. 

Thus  alfo  in  the  caie  before  us:  fociety 
eonfifts  of  a  number  of  different  circles  of 
various  magnitudes  and  -ufes  ;  and  that  cir- 

o  .  _ 

cumftance,  wherein  the  principle  oi  pati  lotilm 
chiefly  eonfifts,  whereby  the  duty  of  patriotifm 
is  beft  pradtifed,  and  the  happieft  effects  to 
the  general  weal  produced,  is,  that  it  fhould 
be  the  defire  and  aim  of  every  individual  to 
fill  well  his  own  proper  circle,  as  a  part  and 
member  of  the  whole,  with  a  view  to  the 
produdtion  of  general  happinefs.  This  our 
Saviour  enjoined  when  he  prel'cribed  the  duty 
of  univerfal  love,  which  is  but  another  term 
for  the  moft  exalted  patriotifm.  Benevolence) 
indeed,  when  not  originating  from  Religion, 
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c  k  a  p.  dilpenfes  but  from  a  fcanty  and  precarious 
vr*  ,  fund ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  liberal  in  the 
cale  of  fome  objedls,  it  is  generally  found  to 
be  contracted  towards  others.  Men  who, 
aCting  from  worldly  principles,  make  the 
greateft  ftir  about  general  philanth  ropy  or 
zealous  patnotifm,  are  often  very  deficient 
in  then  conduCt  in  domeftic  life ;  and  very 
negleCtful  of  the  opportunities,  fully  within 
their  reach,  of  promoting  the  comfort  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  are  immediately  con¬ 
nected.  But  true  Chrifhan  benevolence  is 
always  occupied  in  producing  happinefs  to  the 
utmoft  of  its  power,  and  according  to  the 
extent  of  its  fphere,  be  it  larger  or  more  li¬ 
mited  ;  it  contracts  itfelf  to  the  meafure  of  the 
finalleft ;  it  can  expand  itfelf  to  the  amplitude 
of  the  largeft.  It  refembles  majeftic  rivers, 
which  are  poured  from  an  unfailing  and  abum 
dant  fource.  Silent  and  peaceful  in  their 
outlet,  they  begin  with  difpenfing  beauty  and 
comfort  to  every  cottage  by  which  they  pals. 
In  their  further  progrefs  they  fertilize  pro-, 
vinces  and  enrich  kingdoms.  At  length  they 
pour  themfelves  into  the  ocean ;  where, chang¬ 
ing  their  names  but  not  their  nature,  thev 
vifit  diftant  nations  and  other  hemifpheres,and 
fpread  throughout  the  world  the  expanfive  tide 
of  their  beneficence. 
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It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  many  of  the  good  chap. 
effedts,  of  which  Religion  is  productive  to 
political  focieties,  would  be  produced  even 
by  a  falfe  Religion,  which  fhould  prefcribe 
aood  morals,  and  fhould  be  able  to  enforce 

O  7 

its  precepts  by  fufficient  fandtions.  Of  this 
nature  are  thofe  effedts  which  depend  on 
our  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Being  who  fees 
the  heart,  in  order  to  affift  the  weaknefs,  and 
in  various  ways  to  lupply  the  inherent  de¬ 
feats  of  all  human  jurifprudence.  But  the 
ftiperior  excellence  of  Chrifhanity  in  this 
refpedt  muft  be  acknowledged,  both  in  the 
fuperiority  of  her  moral  code,  and  in  the 
powerful  motives  and  efficacious  means  which 
file  furnifhes  for  enabling  us  to  pradtife  it ; 
and  in  the  tendency  of  her  dodtrines  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  obfervance  of  her  precepts,  by 
producing  tempers  of  mind  which  correlpond 
with  them. 

-  •  *  ✓ 

But,  more  than  all  this ;  it  has  not  per¬ 
haps  been  enough  remarked,  that  true  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  from  her  effential  nature,  appears 
peculiarly  and  powerfully  adapted  to  promote 
the  prefervation  and  healthfulnefs  of  political 
communities.  What  is  in  truth  their  grand 
malady  ?  The  anfwer  is  fhort ;  Selfifhnefs. 

This  is  that  young  difeafe  received  at  the 

moment 
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CHAP,  moment  of  their  birth,  “  which  grows  with 
vr*  “  their  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  their 
“  ftrength;”  and  through  which  they  at 
length  expire,  if  not  cut  off  prematurely  by 
fome  external  Ihock  or  inteftine  convulfion. 

|*  '  4  f\  r  *  $  r  * 

The  difeafe  of  felfifhnels,  indeed,  afiumes 
different  forms  in  the  different  dalles  of  foci- 
ety.  In  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  it  difplays 
itfelf  in  luxury,  in  pomp,  and  parade;  and 
in  all  the  frivolities  of  a  fickly  and  depraved 
imagination,  which  leeks  in  vain  its  own 
gratification,  and  is  dead  to  the  generous 
and  energetic  purfuits  of  an  enlarged  heart. 
In  the  lower  orders,  when  not  motionlefs 
under  the  weight  ot  a  luperincumbent  def* 
potifm,  it  man i felts  itfelf  in  pride,  and  its 
natural  offspring,  infubordination  in  all  its 
modes.  But  though  the  external  effeds  may 
vary,  the  internal  principle  is  the  /fame;  a 
difpofition  in  each  individual  to  make  felf  the 
grand  center  and  end  of  his  defires  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  to  over-rate  his  own  merits  and 
importance,  and  of  courfe  to  magnify  his 
claims  on  others,  and  in  return  to  under-rate 
their  s  on  him  ;  a  diipofition  to  undervalue 
the  advantages,  and  over-ftate  the  diiadvan- 
lages,  of  his  condition  in  life.  Thence  ip-ring 
rapacity  and  venality,  and  fenfuality.  Thence 
6  imperious 
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imperious  nobles,  and  factious  leadeis;  chap. 

an  unruly  commonalty,  bearing  with  diffi- 
culty  the  inconveniences  of  a  lower  ftation* 
and  imputing  to  the  nature  or  adminift ration, 
of  their  government,  the  evils  which  necef- 
farily  flow  from  the  very  conftitution  of  Q uv, 
fpecies,  or  which  perhaps  are  chiefly  the  re^ 
fult  of  their  own  vices  and  follies.  The  op- 
pofite  to  felfifhnefs  is  public  fpirit;  which 
may  be  termed,  not  unjuftly,  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  vitality,  the  very  life's  breath 
of  ftates,  which  tends  to  keep  them  adive 
and  vigorous,  and  to  carry  them  to  greatnefs 
and  glory. 

The  tendency  of  public  fpirit,  and  the  op* 
pofite  tendency  of  felfilhnefs,  have  not  e leaped 
the  obfervation  of  the  founders  of  flutes,  or 
of  the  writers  on  government ;  and  various 
expedients  have  been  reforted  to  and  extolled, 
for  cherifliing  the  one,  and  for  reprefling  the 
other.  Sometimes  a  principle  of  internal 
agitation  and  diffenficn,  refulting  from  the 
very  frame  of  the  government,  has  been  pro- 
dudive  of  the  effed.  Sparta  flourifhed  for 
more  than  feven  hundred  years  under  the 
civil  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  which  guarded 
againfl:  the  felfifh  principle,  by  prohibiting 
commerce,  and  impofing  univerfal  poverty 

ami 
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and  hardfhip.  The  Roman  commonwealth, 
in  which  public  fpirit  was  cherifhed,  and 
felfifhnefs  checked,  by  the  principle  of  the 
love  of  glory,  was  alfo  of  long,  continuance. 
1  his  pallion  naturally  operates  to  produce 
an  unbounded  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which,  like 
the  ambition  of  the  greateft  of  its  own  heroes, 
was  never  fatiated  while  any  other  kingdom 
was  left  it  to  fubdue.  I  he  principle  of  po¬ 
litical  vitality,  when  kept  alive  only  by  means 
like  thefe,  merits  the  defcription  once  given 
of  eloquence  :  “  Sicut  flamma,  materia  alitur, 
&  motibus  excitatur,  &  urendo  clarefcit.” 
But  like  eloquence,  when  no  longer  called 
into  adlion  by  external  caules,  or  fomented 
by  civil  broils,  it  gradually  languifhes.  Wealth 
and  luxury  produce  ffagnation,  and  ftagna- 
tion  terminates  in  death. 


To  provide,  however,  for  the  continuance 
of  a  ftate,  bv  the  admiffion  of  internal  diffen- 
fions,  or  even  by  the  chilling  influence  of 
poverty,  feems  to  be  in  fome  fbrt  facriflcing 
the  end  to  the  means.  Happinefs  is  the 
end  for  which  men  unite  in  civil  fociety ; 
but  in  focieties  thus  conffituted,  little  happi¬ 
nefs,  comparatively  fpeaking,  is  to  be  found. 

1  he  expedient,  again,  of  preferving  a  flate 
by  the  fpirit  of  conqueff,  though  even  this 

has 
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has  not  wanted  its  admirers  is  not  to  chap. 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  when  confidered 
on  principles  of  univerfal  jufhce.  Such  a 
ftate  lives,  and  grows,  and  thrives,  by  the 
miiery  of  others,  and  becomes  profeffedly 
the  general  enemy  of  its  neighbours,  and  the 
fcourae  of  the  human  race.  All  thefe  de- 
vices  are  in  truth  but  too  much  like  the  fa¬ 
brications  of  man,  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  clumfy,  yet 
weak  in  the  execution  of  their  purpofe,  and 
full  of  contradi&ory  principles  and  jarring 
movements. 

I  might  here  enlarge  with  pleafure  on  the 
unrivalled  excellence,  in  this  very  view,  of 
the  conftitution  under  which  we  live  in  this 
happy  country ;  and  point  out  how,  more 
perhaps  than  any  which  ever  exifted  upon 
earth,  it  is  lo  framed,  as  to  provide  at  the 
fame  time  for  keeping  up  a  due  degree  of 
public  fpirit,  and  yet  for  prelerving  unim¬ 
paired  the  quietnefs,  and  comfort,  and  cha¬ 
rities  of  private  life ;  how  it  even  extracts 
from  felfiflmels  itlelf  many  of  the  advantages 

(a)  See  efpecially  that  great  hiflorian,  Ferguson,  who, 
m  his  Eflay  on  Civil  Society,  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
*aufe  of  heroifm  from  the  cenfure  conveyed  by  the  poet : 

“  From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede.” 

✓  . 
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which,  under  lefs  happily  conftru&ed  forms 
of  government,  public  ipirit  only  can  fupply. 
But  luch  a  political  diicufiion,  however  grates 
fill  to  a  Britifli  mind,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  rather  our  bufinels  to  remark, 
how  much  CHriftianity  in  every  way  fets  her* 
felf  in  dire#  hoftility  to  felfilhnefs,  the  mor¬ 
tal  diftemper  of  political  communities ;  and 
conlequently,  how  their  welfare  muft  be  in¬ 
separable  from  her  prevalence.  It  might,  in¬ 
deed,  be  almoft  ftated  as  the  main  objedt  and 
chief  concern  of  Chriftianity,  to  root  out 
our  natural  felfifhnefs,  and  to  rediify  the 
falfe  ftandard  which  it  impofes  on  us ;  with 
views,  however,  far  higher  than  any  which 
concern  merely  our  temporal  and  focial  well¬ 
being  ;  to  bring  us  to  a  juft  eftimate  of  our- 
felves,  and  of  all  around  us,  and  to  a  due  im- 
preffion  of  the  various  claims  and  obligations 
refulting  from  the  different  relations  in  which 
we  frand.  Benevolence,  enlarged,  vigorous, 
operative  benevolence,  is  her  mafter  prin¬ 
ciple.  Moderation  in  temporal  purfuits  and 
enjoyments,  comparative  indifference  to  the 
iffue  of  worldly  projects,  diligence  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  perfonal  and  civil  duties,  refigna- 
tion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  patience  under 
ali  the  dilpenfations  of  his  Providence,  are 
among  her  daily  leffons.  Humility  is  one  of 

the 
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the  eflential  qualities  which  her  precepts  mod 

dire&ly  and  ftrongly  enjoin,  and  which  all 

her  various  doctrines  tend  to  call  forth  and 

cultivate ;  and  humility  lays  the  decpeft  and 

fureft  grounds  for  benevolence.  In  whatever 
© 

dais  or  order  of  lociety  Christianity  prevails, 
Ihe  fets  herfelf  to  rectify  the  particular  faults, 
or,  if  we  would  fpeak  more  diftindly,  to 
counteract  the  particular  mode  of  felfiflmefs 
to  which  that  clafs  is  liable.  Atlluence  the 
teaches  to  be  liberal  and  beneficent;  autho¬ 
rity,  to  bear  its  faculties  with  meeknefs,  and 
to  conlider  the  various  cares  and  obligations 

belonging*  to  its  elevated  ftation  as  being 
o  o  o 

conditions  on  which  that  ftation  is  conferred. 
Thus,  foftening  the  glare  of  wealth,  and  mo¬ 
derating  the  infolence  of  power,  (he  renders 
the  inequalities  of  the  locial  ftate  lefs  galling 
to  the  lower  orders,  whom  alfo  ftie  inftruds,  in 
their  turn,  to  be  diligent,  humble,  patient : 
reminding  them  that  their  more  lowly  path 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  the  hand  of  God  ; 
that  it  is  their  part  faithfully  to  difcharge  its 
duties,  and  contentedly  to  bear  its  inconve¬ 
niences  ;  that  the  prelent  ftate  of  things  is 
very  fhort ;  that  the  obje&s  about  which 
wrorldly  men  conflid  fo  eagerly  are  not  worth 
the  conteft ;  that  the  peace  of  mind,  which 
Religion  offers  to  all  ranks  indilcriminately, 

affords 
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But  vital 
Chriftia- 
nity  alone 
can  pro¬ 
duce  thefe 
effects ; 
and,  ft.il! 
more,  we 
mud  ei¬ 
ther  have 
this,  or 
none  at  all. 
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affords  ntore  true  fatisfadlion  than  all  the  ex** 
penfive  pleafures  which  are  beyond  the  poor 
man's  reach;  that  in  this  view*  however, 
the  poor  have  the  advantage*  and  that  if  their 
iuperiors  enjoy  more  abundant  comforts*  they 
are  alio  expofed  to  many  temptations  from 
which  the  inferior  claffes  are  happily  ex¬ 
empted  ;  that  “  having  food  and  raiment,. 

they  fhould  be  therewith  content,”  for  that 
their  fituation  in  life,  with  all  its  evils,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  have  deferved  at  the  hand  of 
God ;  finally,  that  all  human  difti nations  will 
foon  be  done  away,  and  the  true  followers  of 
Chrift  will  all,  as  children  of  the  fame  Fa¬ 
ther,  be  alike  admitted  to  the  poffeffion  of  the 
fame  heavenly  inheritance.  Such  are  the 
bleffed  effefts  of  Chriftianity  on  the  temporal 
well-being  of  political  communities. 

But  the  Chriftianity  which  can  produce 
effefls  like  thele  muff:  be  real,  not  nominal, 
deep,  not  fuperficial.  Such  then  is  the  Reli¬ 
gion  we  fhould  cultivate,  if  we  would  realize 
thefe  pleafing  fpeculations,  and  arreft  the 
progrefs  of  political  decay.  But  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  circumflances  of  this  country,  it  is  a 
farther  reafon  for  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
thi§  vital  Chriftianity,  ftill  confidering  its  ef- 
fe61s.  merely  in  a  political  view,  that,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  all  human  appearance,  we  mu  ft  chap. 
either  have  this  or  none :  unlefs  the  preva- 
lence  of  this  be  in  fome  degree  reftored,  we 
are  likely  not  only  to  lofe  all  the  advantages 
which  we  might  have  derived  from  true 
Chriftianity,  but  to  incur /all  the  manifold 
evils  which  would  refult  from  the  abfence  of 
all  religion. 

O 

In  the  firft  place,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
a  weakly  principle  of  Religion,  (and  even 
fuch  an  one,  in  a  political  view,  is  productive 
of  many  advantages,)  though  its  exiftence 
may  be  prolonged  if  all  external  circum- 
ftances  favour  its  continuance,  can  hardly  be 
kept  alive,  when  the  ftate  of  thing's  is  (o  u h- 
favourable  to  vital  Religion,  as  it  mull:  be 
confeffed  to  be  in  our  condition  of  fociety. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  ordinary  effehls  of  a  ftate 
of  wealth  and  profperity  to  which  we  here 
allude.  Much  all'o  may  juftly  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  that  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  general  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  concerning  the  fvftems  and  opinions 
of  former  times.  At  a  lefs  advanced  period 
of  fociety,  indeed,  the  Religion  of  the  ftate 
will  be  generally  accepted,  though  it  be  not 
felt  in  its  vital  power.  It  was  the  Religion 
of  our  forefathers :  with  the  bulk  it  is  on 
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c  ii  a  t*.  that  account  entitled  to  reverence,  and  its 
authority  is  admitted  without  question.  The 
eftablifhment  in  which  it  fubfifts  pleads  the 
lame  prefcription,  and  obtains  the  fame  re- 
fpedt.  But  in  our  days,  things  are  very  dif¬ 
ferently  circumftanced.  Not  merely  the  blind 
prejudice  in  favour  of  former  times,  but  even 
the  proper  relpeft  for  them,  and  the  reafon- 
able  prefumption  in  their  favour,  has  abated. 
Still  lefs  will  the  idea  be  endured,  of  any 
fyftem  being  kept  up,  when  the  impofture  is 
feen  through  by  the  higher  orders,  for  the 
fake  of  retaining  the  common  people  in  fub- 
jeftion.  A  fyftem,  if  not  fupported  by  a  real 
perfuafion  of  its  truth,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in  a 
more  advanced  ftate  of  focietv,  a  relieious 

J  7  o 

eftablifhment  mu  ft  be  indebted  for  its  fupport 
to  that  very  Religion  which  in  earlier  times 
it  foftered  and  protected  ;  as  the  weaknefs  of 
fome  aged  mother  is  fuftained,  and  her  ex- 
iftence  lengthened,  by  the  tender  afliduities 
of  the  child  whom  fhe  had  reared  in  the  help- 
leffnefs  of  infancy.  So  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
unlefs  there  be  reinfufed  into  the  mafs  of  our 
ftciety,  fomething  of  that  principle,  which 
animated  our  eccleliaftical  fyftem  in  its  earlier 
days,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  hope  that  the  efta* 
blifhment  will  very  long  continue :  for  the 

anomaly 
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anomaly  will  not  much  longer  be  borne  of 
an  eftablilhment,  the  aftual  principles  of  the 
bulk  of  whole  members,  and  even  teachers, 
are  fo  extremely  different  from  thofe  which 
it  profeffes.  But  in  proportion  as  vital  Chrif- 
tianity  can  be  revived,  in  that  lame  propor¬ 
tion  the  Church  eftablifhment  is  ftrengthened; 
for  the  revival  of  vital  Chriftianity  is  the 
very  reinfulion  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ingfc  This  is  the  very  Chriftianity  on  which 
our  eftablifhment  is  founded ;  and  that  which 
her  Articles,  and  Homilies,  and  Liturgy, 
teach  throughout. 


But  if,  when  the  reign  of  prejudice,  and 
even  of  honeft  prepoffeffion,  and  of  grateful 
veneration,  is  no  more  (for  by  thefe  almoft 
any  fyftem  may  generally  be  fupported,  be¬ 
fore  a  ftate,  having  pafled  the  period  of  its 
maturity,  is  verging  to  its  decline)  ;  if  there 
are  any  who  think  that  a  dry,  unanimated. 
Religion,  like  that  which  is  now  profefted 
by  nominal  Chriftians,  can  hold  its  place ; 
much  more,  that  it  can  be  revived  among 
the  general  mafs  of  mankind,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed,  that,  arguing  merely  oil  human  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  know  little  of  human  nature. 
The  kind  of  Religion  which  we  have  recom¬ 
mended,  whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 

Ee  2  taineef 
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chap,  tallied  concerning  its  .truth,  and  to  fay  no- 
vj^  thing  of  the  agency  of  Divine  Grace,  muft 
at  lcaft  berconceded  to  be  the  only  one  which 
is  at  all  fuited  to  make  impreffion  upon  the 
lower  orders,  by  ftrongly  interefting  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  human  mind.  If  it  be  thought 
that  a  lyftem  of  ethics  may  regulate  the  con- 
duff  of  the  higher  claffes  ;  fuch  an  one  is  al¬ 
together  unfuitable  to  the  lower,  who  muft 
be  worked  upon  by  their  affedtioris,  or  they 
will  not  be  worked  upon  at  all.  The  ancients 
were  wifer  than  ourfelves,  and  never  thought 
of  governing  the  community  in  general  bv 
their  leiTons  of  philofophy.  Thefe  leffons 
were  confined  to  the  fchools  of  the  learned  ; 
while  for  the  million,  a  lyftem  of  Religion, 
fuch  as  it  was,  was  kept  up,  as  alone  adapted 

Appep  to  t0  their  groffer  natures.  If  this  reafoning  fail 

c.  XpCll-  o 

once*  to  convince,  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  expe¬ 
rience.  Let  the  Socinian  and  the  moral 
teacher  of  Chriftianity  come  forth,  and  tell 
us  what  effedfs  they  have  produced  on  the 
lower  orders.  They  themlelves  will  hardly 
deny  the  inefficacy  of  their  inftrufitions.  But, 
blcffed  be  God,  the  Religion  which  we  re- 
commend  has  proved  its  correipondence  with 
the  character  originally  given  of  Chriftianity, 
that  it  was  calculated  for  the  poor ;  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  whole  condition  of  the  mafs  of  fo- 

ciety 
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ciety  in  many  of  the  moft  populous  diftrifts  chap. 
in  this  and  other  countries;  and  by  bringing 
them  from  being  fcenes  of  almoft  unexampled 
wickednefs  and  barbarifm,  to  be  eminent  for 
Jobriety,  decency,  induftry,  and,  in  fhort,  for 
whatever  can  render  men  ufeful  members  of 
civil  fociety. 


If  indeed,  through  the  blefling  of  Provi-  PolltiCill 
deuce,  a  principle  of  true  Religion  flhould  in  £°°(1  ,ef* 

1  1  G  reels  from 

any  confiderable  degree  gain  ground,  there  1$  the  revival 

no  eftimating  the  effects  on  public  morals,  chriftia- 

ancl  the  confequent  influence  on  our  political  ted  ones 

welfare.  Thefe  effeds  are  not  merely  neea-  ’ts 

%  live  :  though  it  would  be  much,  merely  to  declifte* 

check  the  further  pro 2: refs  of  a  eanorenfc, 

which  is  eating  out  the  very  vital  principles 

of  our  focial  and  political  exiftence.  The 

general  ftandard  of  morality  fbrmerly  de- 

icribed  would  be  railed,  it  would  at  leaf!;  be 

fuftained  and  kept  for  a  while  from  farther 

depreffion.  The  effeem  which  religious  cha- 

raders  would  perfonally  at  trad,  would  extend 

to  the  fvftem  which  they  lhould  hold,  and  to 

the  eftablifhment  of  which  they  lhould  be 

member s.  Thcle  ai  e  all  merely  natural  con- 

fequences.  But  to  thofe  who  believe  in  a 

Superintending  Providence,  it  may  be  added, 

that  the  blefling  of  God  might  be  drawn  down 

F  e  3  upon 
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chap,  upon  our  country,  and  the  ftroke  of  his  anger 


VI. 


— 

be  for  a  while  fufpended. 


Let  us  be  fpared  the  painful  talk  of  trac¬ 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  the  fatal  confequences 
of  the  extinction  of  Religion  among  us* 
They  are  indeed  fuch  as  no  man,  who  is  ever 
fo  little  interefted  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  can  contemplate  without  the  deepeft 
concern.  The  very  lofs  of  our  church  eftab- 
lilhment,  though,  as  in  all  human  inftitu- 
tions,  fome  defects  may  be  found  in  it,  would 

i 

in  itfelf  be  attended  with  the  mofr  fatal  con- 
frequences.  No  prudent  man  dares  haltily 
pronounce  how  far  its  deftruCtion  might  not 
greatly  endanger  our  civil  inftitutions.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  want 
of  it  would  alio  be  in  the  higheft  degree  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianitv ;  and  ftill 
more,  that  it  would  take  away  what  appears 
from  experience  to  be  one  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  its  revival.  To  what  a  de- 
gree  might  even  the  avowed  principles  of 
men,  not  altogether  without  Religion,  de¬ 
cline,  when  our  ineftimable  Liturgy  ihould 
no  longer  remain  in  ufe  !  a  Liturgy  juftljr 
ineftimable,  which  continually  fets  before  us 
a  faithful  model  of  the  Chriftian’s  belief,  and 
praCiice,  and  language ;  reftraining  us,  as  far 

'  *  .  ‘  •  V.  .  L 
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.  as  reftraint  is  poffible,  from  excelfive  devia-  chap 
tions ;  furnifhing  us  with  abundant  infti  uc- 
tion  when  we  would  return  into  the  right 
*  path ;  affording  an  advantage-ground  of  no 
little  value  to  fuch  inftrudtors  as  ftill  adhere 
to  the  good  old  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  in  fhort,  daily  fhaming  us,  by  pre- 
ferving  a  living  reprefentation  of  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  better  times,  as  fome  hiftorical 
record,  which  reproaches  a  degenerate  pofte- 
'  rity,  by  exhibiting  the  worthier  deeds  of  their 
progenitors.  In  luch  a  lfate  of  things,  to  what 
a  depth  public  morals  might  fink  may  be  an¬ 
ticipated  by  thofe  who  confider  what  would 
then  be  the  condition  of  fociety ;  who  refled 
how  bad  principles  and  vicious  condudt  mu¬ 
tually  aid  each  other’s  operation,  and  how,  in 
particular,  the  former  make  fure  the  ground 
which  the  latter  may  have  gained ;  who  re¬ 
member,  that  in  the  lower  orders,  the  fyftem 
of  honour,  and  the  refponfibility  of  charader, 
are  wanting,  which  in  the  fuperior  dalles,  in 
fome  poor  degree,  fupply  the  place  of  higher 
principles.  It  is  well  for  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  that  fuch  a  community  could  not 
long  fubfift.  The  cement  of  fociety  being 


no  more,  the  lfate  would  foon  be  dilfolved 
into  individuality. 
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c  h  a  p„  Let  it  not  It  vainly  imagined  that  our 
^ate  civilization  muft  prevent  the  moral 
degeneracy  here  threatened.  A  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  has  lately  furnifhed  a  lamentable 
pioot,  tnat  iuperior  polifh  and  refinement 
may  well  confift  with  a  very  large  meafure  of 
depravity.  But  to  appeal  to  a  ftill  more  de¬ 
ceive  in  fiance  :  it  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  moft  celebrated  of 
the  Pagan  nations,  that  the  higheft  degrees  of 
civilization  and  refinement  are  by  no  means 
infeparable  from  the  mold  fhacking  depravity 
of  morals.  The  fa61  is  certain,  and  the  obr 
>  vious  inference  with  regard  to  ourfelves  canr- 
not  be  denied.  The  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
phenomenon,  (fuch  it  really  appears  to  our 
view)  for  which  the  natural  corruption  of  man 
might  hardly  feem  to  account  fufflcientlv, 
has  been  explained  by  an  infpired  writer. 
Speaking  of  the  moft  polifned  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  he  obferves ;  “  Becaufe  when  they 
“  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
“  and  were  not  felicitous  {a)  to  retain  him  ill 
“  their  knowledge,  he  gave  them  over  to  a 
“  reprobate  mind.”  Let  us  then  beware,  and 
take  warning  from  their  example :  let  us  not 

ft)  ''' u r ' 1  teems  to  be  the  juft  rendering  of  the  word 
which  our  Teftament  tranflates,  “  did  not  like  to  retain  God 

“  in  their,  knowledge.” 
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fufFer  our  felf-love  to  beguile  us :  let  us  not  ch  a  p. 
vainly  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  although  proi- 
perity  and  wealth  may  have  caufed  us  to  relax 
a  little  too  much  in  thofe  more  ferious  duties 
which  regard  our  Maker,  yet  that  we  fhaU 
flop  where  we  arc  ;  or,  at  leaf!:,  that  we  can 
never  fink  into  the  fame  date  of  moral  depra¬ 
vation.  Doubtlefs  we  fhould  fink  as  low,  if 
God  were  to  give  us  up  alio  to  our  own  ima¬ 
ginations.  And  what  ground  have  we  to 
think  he  will  not  ?  If  we  would  reafon  juftly, 
we  fhould  not  compare  ourfelves  with  the 
date  of  the  Heathen  world  when  at  its  worft; 
but  v/ith  its  date  at  that  period,  when,  for 
its  forgetfulnefs  of  God,  and  its  ingratitude 
towards  him,  it  was  differed  to  fak,  till  at 
length  it  reached  that  word,  its  ultimate  point 
of  deprefiion.  The  Heathens  had  only  rea- 
fon  and  natural  confidence  to  diredt  them: 
we  enjoy,  fuperadded  to  thefe,  the  clear  light 
of  Gofpel  revelation,  and  a  didindl  declara¬ 
tion  of  God’s  dealings,  with  them,  to  be  a  lef- 
fion  for  our  indrudtion.  How  then  can  we 
but  believe  that  if  we,  enjoying  advantages  fo 
much  fuperior  to  their’s,  are  alike  forgetful  of 
our  kind  Benefaclor,  we  alfo  fhall  be  left  to 
ourfelves  ?  and  if  fo  left,  what  reafon  can  be 
affigned  why  we  fhould  not  fall  into  the  fame 
enormities  ? 

What 
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What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  inquiry  is 
of  the  firft  importance,  and  the  general  an- 
Iwer  to  it  is  not  difficult. — The  caufes  and 
nature  of  the  decay  of  Religion  and  morals 
among  us  fufficiently  indicate  the  courfe, 
which,  on  principles  of  found  policy,  it  is  in 
the  higheft  degree  expedient  for  us  to  purfue. 
I  he  diRemper  of  which,  as  a  community,  we 
are  lick,  Ihould  be  confidered  rather  as  a  moral 
than  a  political  malady.  How  much  has  this 
been  forgotten  by  the  dilputants  of  modern 
times  !  and  accordingly,  how  tranfient  may  be 
expeffed  to  be  the  good  effedls  of  the  beR  of 
th  eir  publications !  We  fhould  endeavour  to 
tread  back  our  Reps.  Every  effort  fhould  be  ufed 
to  raile  the  depreffed  tone  of  public  morals. 
This  is  a  duty  particularly  incumbent  on  all 
who  are  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligations, 
which  in  this  relpeft  we  owe  as  a  nation,  to 
thofe  exalted  characters,  whom  God  in  his 
undeferved  mercy  to  us  Rill  buffers  to  continue 
on  the  throne,  and  who  let  to  their  fubjects 
a  pattern  of  decency  and  moderation  rarely 
Ren  in  their  elevated  Ration. 


Bur  every  perfon  of  rank,  and  fortune,  and 
abilities,  fhould  endeavour  in  like  manner  to 
exhibit  a  fimilar  example,  and  recommend  it 
5  to 
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to  the  imitation  of  the  circle  in  which  he  chap. 
moves.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  well- 
meaning  people,  that  by  giving,  as  far  as 
they  poffibly  could  with  innocence,  into  the 
cuftoms  and  practices  of  irreligious  men,  they 
might  foften  the  prejudices  too  frequently 
taken  up  again#  Religion,  of  its  being  an 
auftere,  gloomy  iervice  ;  and  thus  lecure  a 
previous  favourable  impreffion  againft  any 
time,  when  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  or  enforcing  their  lentiments. 

This  is  always  a  queftionable,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  dangerous  policy.  Many  mifehiev* 
ous  confequences  neceffarily  refulting  from  it 
might  eafily  be  enumerated.  But  it  is  a  po- 
licy  particularly  imfuitable  to  our  inconlidc- 
rate  and  diffipated  times,  and  to  the  lengths 
at  which  we  are  arrived.  In  thele  circum- 

ftances,  the  moil  likely  means  of  producing 

%  ■  • 

the  revulfion  which  is  required,  muft  be  boldly 
to  proclaim  the  diftinftion  between  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  “  God  and  Baal.”  The  expediency 
of  this  conduft  in  our  prefent  fituation  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  confideration,  to  which  we 
have  before  had  occaficn  to  refer.  It  is  this — 
that  when  men  are  aware  that  fomething  of 
difficulty  is  to  be  effedled,  their  fpirits  rife  to 
the  level  of  the  encounter ;  they  make  up 
thei,r  minds  to  bear  hardftfips  and  brave  dan¬ 
gers, 
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c  H  A  I>.  gcrs,  and  to  perfevere  in  fpite  of  fatigue  and 
oppofition :  whereas  in  a  matter  which  is 
legal ded  as  of  eaiy  and  ordinary  operation, 
they  are  apt  to  {lumber  over  their  work,  and 
to  i ai *  in  what  a  fmall  effort  might  have  been 
fufficient  to  accomplifh,  for  want  of  having 
called  up  the  requifite  degree  of  energy  and 
ipn-it.  Conformably  to  the  principle  which 
is  hereby  fuggefted,  in  the  circumftances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Reli¬ 
gion  fhouid  now  be  made  clear;  the  depura¬ 
tion  fhould  be  broad  and  obvious.  Let  him, 
tnen,  who  wifhes  well  to  his  country,  no  long¬ 
er  hefitate  what  courfe  of  condua'to  purfue. 
The  qu  eft  ion  now  is  not,  in  what  liberties  he 
migliL  Vv  a.i  i antably  indulge  himfelf  in  another 
fit  nation  ?  but  what  are  the  reftraints  on 
himfelf  which  the  exigencies  of  the  prefent 
^racs  ]enc^er  it  adviiable  for  him  to  impofe  ? 
Circumftanced  as  we  now  are,  it  is  more  than 

ever  obvious,  that  the  befi  man  is  the  trueft 
patriot . 

Nor  is  it  only  by  their  perfonal  condu&, 
(though  this  mode  will  always  be  the  moft 
efficacious)  that  men  of  authority  and  influ¬ 
ence  may  promote  the  caufe  of  good  morals. 
Ixt  them  in  their  fevcral  ftations  encourao-e 

O 
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virtue  and  difcountenance  vice  in  others,  chap. 
Let  them  enforce  the  laws  by  which  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  forefathers,  has  guarded  again!! 
the  groffer  infradfions  of  morals  ;  and  congra¬ 
tulate  themfelves,  that  in  a  leading  iituation 
on  the  bench  of  jufti'ce  there  is  placed  a  man, 
who,  to  his  honour  be  it  fpoken,  is  well  dil- 
pofed  to  aflift  their  efforts  ( a ).  Let  them 
favour  and  take  part  in  any  plans  which 
may  be  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
morality.  Above  all  things,  let  them  endea¬ 
vour  to  inftrudl  and  improve  the  rifing  gene¬ 
ration  ;  that,  if  it  be  poflible,  an  antidote  may 
be  provided  for  the  malignity  of  that  venom 
which  is  ftoring  up  in  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  This  has  long  been  to  my  mind  the 
moft  formidable  feature  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things  in  France;  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
brood  of  moral  vipers,  as  it  were,  is  now 
hatching,  which,  when  they  fhall  have  at- 
•  tained  to  their  mifchievous  maturity,  will  go 
forth  to  poifon  the  world.  But  fruitlefs  will 
be  all  attempts  to  fuftain,  much  more  to  re¬ 
vive,  the  fainting  caufe  of  morals,  unlefs  you 
can  in  fome  degree  reflore  the  prevalence  of 

Evangelical  Chriftianity.  It  is  in  morals  as  in 

/  » 

(a)  It  is  a  gratification  to  the  writer’s  pcrfonal,  as  well  as 
public  feelings,  to  pay  this  tribute  of  refpedt  to  the  character 
of  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Kenyon. 

phyfics  ; 
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phyfics  ;  unlefs  the  fourcc  of  practical  princi¬ 
ples  be  elevated,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  make  them  flow  on  a  high  level  in  theif 
future  courfe.  You  may  force  them  for  a 
while  into  fome  conftrained  pofition,  but 
they  will  loon  drop  to  their  natural  point  of 
depreffion*  By  all,  therefore,  who  are  ftudious 
of  their  country’s  welfare,  more  particularly 
by  all  who  defire  to  fupport  our  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment,  every  effort  ljiould  be  ufed  to 
revive  the  Chriftianity  of  our  better  days* 
The  attempt  Ihould  elpecially  be  made  in 
die  cafe  of  the  pallors  of  the  Church,  whofe 
Situation  muft  render  the  principles  which 
they  hold  a  matter  of  fupereminent  import¬ 
ance^  Wherever  thefe  teachers  have  fteadily 
and  zealoufiy  inculcated  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  happieft  effects 
have  commonly  rewarded  their  labours.  And 
it  is  worth  obferving,  in  the  yiew  which  we 
are  now  taking,  that  thefe  men,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  are,  perhaps  without 
exception,  friendly  to  our  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  eftablifhmenls  (a)  ;  and  confequently* 
that  their  inltruftions  and  influence  tend 
directly,  tis  well  as  indirectly,  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  caiife  of  order  and  good  govern- 

€>  £> 

(a)  1  his  is  not  thrown  out  r  a  (lily,  but  aiTerted  on  the 
writer’s  own  knowledge* 
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meat.  Nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten  by  any  chap* 
who,  judging  with  the  abftract  coldnefs  of 
mere  politicians,  might  doubt  whether,  by 
adopting  the  meafures  here  recommended,  a 
religious  warmth  would  not  be  called  into 
adiion,  which  misfht  break  out  into  mifchiev- 
ous  irregularities ;  that  experience  proves  that 
an  eftablifhment  affords,  from  its  very  nature, 
the  happy  means  of  exciting  a  confiderable 
degree  of  fervour  and  animation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  retraining  them  within  due 
bounds.  The  duty  of  encouraging  vital  Re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Church  particularly  devolves 
on  all  who  have  the  difpofal  of  eccleliaftical 
preferment,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  facred  order.  Some  of  thefe 
have  already  founded  the  alarm  ;  juftly  cen- 
furing  the  pra&ice  of  buffering  Chriftianity 
to  degenerate  into  a  mere  fyftem  of  ethics, 
and  recommending  more  attention  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  our  Religion.  In  our 
fchools,  in  our  univerfities,  let  the  ftudy  he 
encouraged  of  the  writings  of  thofe  venera¬ 
ble  divines  who  flourifhed  in  the  purer  times 
of  Chriftianity.  Let  even  a  confiderable 
proficiency  in  their  writings  be  required  of 
candidates  for  ordination.  Let  our  churches 
no  longer  witnefs  that  unfeemly  difcordance, 
which  has  too  much  prevailed,  between  the 

prayers 


T  ■ 
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n  ry 
s  j- 


brief  inquiry  into  the 


CHAP. 

VI. 


prayers  which  precede,  and  the  fei  mon  which 
follows. 


it  may  be  enough  to  have  briefly 
Laiited  at  the  courfe  of  conduct,  which,  in 
the  prelent  circumftances  of  this  country, 
motives  merely  political  Ihould  prompt  us 
to  purfue.  To  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
national  welfare,  the  above  fuggeftions  are 
lolemnly  fubmitted.  They  have  not  been 
urged  altogether  without  mifgivings,  left  it 
Ihould  appear  as  though  the  concern  of  Eter¬ 


nity  were  melted  down  into  a  mere  matter 
of  temporal  advantage,  or  political  expe¬ 
diency.  But  lince  it  has  gracioufly  pleafed 
the  Supreme  Being  fo  to  arrange  the  confu¬ 
tation  of  things,  as  to  render  the  prevalence 
of  true  Religion  and  of  pure  morality  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  well-being  of  ftates,  and  the 
prefervation  of  civil  order;  and  fince  thefe 
lubordinate  inducements  are  not  unfrequently 
held  forth,  even  by  the  facred  writers ;  it 
fcemed  not  improper,  and  fcarcely  liable  to 
mifconftrudlion,  to  fuggeft  inferior  motives 


to  readers,  who  might  be  lefs  difpofed  to 
liften  to  confederations  of  a  higher  order. 

o 


Would  to  God  that  the  courfe  of  con¬ 
duct  here  fuggefted  might  be  fairly  purfued  ! 

Would 


/ 
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Would  to  God  that  the  happy  confequences  chap. 
which  would  reiult  from  the  principles  we 
have  recommended,  could  be  realized  ;  and 
above  all,  that  the  influence  of  true  Religion, 
could  be  extenfiveiy  diffufed  !  It  is  the  beft 
wifh  which  can  be  formed  for  his  country, 
by  one  who  is  deeply  anxious  for  its  wel¬ 
fare 


Lucem  redde  tuam,  dux  bone,  patriae  ! 
Inftar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
AfFulfit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 

Et  foies  melius  nitent. 


— mm,  u  - 


’ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PraEhcal  Hints  to  various  Pefcriptions  of 

Perfons. 


THUS  have  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
chief  defers  of  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the  bulk  of  profeffed  Chriftians  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  pointed  out  their  low  idea  of 
the  importance  of  Chriftianity  in  genera] ; 
their  inadequate  conceptions  of  all  its  lead¬ 
ing  doctrines,  and  the  effedt  hereby  naturally* 
produced  in  relaxing  the  ftridlneis  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  fyftem;  more  than  all,  we  have  remarked 
their  grand  fundamental  mifconception  of  its 


Difference  genius  and  effential  nature.  Let  not  there- 


between 
nominal, 
and  real 
Ch  ri  IhiiK 


fore  ire  difference  between  them  and  true 
believers  be  confidercd  as  a  trifling  differ- 
as  a  queftion  of  forms  or  opinions. 
The  queftion  is  of  the  very  fubftance  of  Re- 


i  m  por- 
tan  ce. 


ligion  ;  the  difference  is  of  the  moft  ferious 
a  id  momentous  amount.  We  muft  fpeak 


out.  T heir  Chriflianity  is  ?iot  Chrifianity . 


It  wants  the  radical  principle.  It  is  mainly 
defective  in  all  the  grand  conftituents.  Let 

O 

them  no  longer  then  be  deceived  bv  names 

O  J 

in  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  :  but  with 


humble 
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humble  prayer  to  the  Source  of  all  wifdom, 
that  he  would  enlighten  their  underftandings, 
and  clear  their  hearts  from  prejudice ;  let 
them  ferioufly  examine  by  the  Scripture 
ftandard  their  real  belief  and  allowed  prac¬ 
tice,  and  they  will  become  fenfible  of  the 
fhallovvnefs  of  their  fcanty  tyftem. 


If  through  the  blelling  of  Providence  on  H<-ips  in 
any  thing  which  may  have  been  here  written,  Stion— 
there  Ihould  be  any  whom  it  has  ditpofed  to  fo^esof 
this  important  duty  of  felf-inquiry ;  let  me 
pi  evioufly  warn  them  to  be  well  aware  of  our  out- 
natural  pronenefs  to  think  too  favourably  of 
ourfelves.  Selfifhnefs  is  one  of  the  principal 
fruits  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  felfifhnefs  difpofes  us  to 
over-rate  our  good  qualities,  and  to  overlook 
or  extenuate  our  defects.  I  he  corruption  of 
human  nature  therefore  being  admitted,  it  fol¬ 
lows  undeniably,  that  in  all  our  reckonings, 
if  we  would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  our  cha¬ 
racter,  we  muft  make  an  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  felfifhnefs.  It  is  alfo  another  effedt 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  to  cloud 
our  moral  fight,  and  blunt  our  moral  fenfibility. 
Something  muft  therefore  be  allowed  for  this 
eftect  hkewile.  Doubtleis,  the  pc r feci  puritv 
of  the  Supreme  Being  makes  him  tee  in  us 

h  f  2  ftains. 
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chap,  ftains,  far  more  in  number  and  deeper  in  dye, 
than  we  onrfelves  can  discover.  Nor  fhould 
another  aweful  confideration  be  forgotten. 
When  we  look  into  ourfelves,  thofe  fins  only, 
into  which  we  have  lately  fallen,  are  com¬ 
monly  apt  to  excite  any  lively  impreflion. 
Many  individual  a£ls  of  vice,  or  a  continued 
courfe  of  vicious  or  diffipated  conduft,  which, 
when  recent,  may  have  fmitten  us  with  deep 
remorfe,  after  a  few  months  or  years  leave 
but  very  faint  traces  in  our  recoil  edtion ;  at 
leaf!,  thofe  acts  alone  continue  to  ftrike  us 
ftrongly,  which  were  of  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  magnitude.  But  the  ftrong  impreffions 
which  they  at  firft  excited,  not  the  faded 
images  which  they  fubfequently  prefent  to 
us,  furnifli  the  true  meafure  of  their  guilt : 
and  to  the  pure  eyes  of  God,  this  guilt  mu  ft 
always  have  appeared  far  greater  than  to  us. 
Now  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  muft  believe 
that  there  is  no  paft  or  future ;  as  whatever 
will  be ,  fo  whatever  has%  been ,  is  retained  by 
him  in  prefent  and  unvarying  contemplation, 
continuing  always  to  appear  juft  the  fame  as 
at  the  firft  moment  of  its  happening.  Well 
may  it  then  humble  us  in  the  fight  of  that 
Being  “  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity to  call  to  mind  that,  unlefs  our 
offences  have  been  blotted  out  by  our  obtain¬ 


ing 
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through  true  repentance  and  lively  faith,  we 
appear  before  him  clothed  with  the  fins  of 
our  whole  lives,  in  all  their  original  depth  of 
colouring,  and  with  all  the  aggravatipns 


which  we  no  longer  particularly  remember, 
but  which,  in  general,  we,  perhaps,  may  re¬ 


collect  to  have  once  filled  us  with  fliame  and 
confufiou  of  face.  The  writer  is  the  rather 


defirous  of  enforcing  this  reflection,  becaufe 


he  can  truly  declare  that  he  has  found  no 


confideration  fo  efficacious  in  producing  in 
his  own  mind  the  deepeft  felf-abafement. 

In  treating  of  the  fources  of  the  erroneous 
eftimates  which  we  form  of  our  religious 
and  moral  character,'  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 

without  its  ufes  to  take  this  occafion  of 

% 

pointing  out  fome  other  common  fprings  of 
lelf-deception.  Many  perfons,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  hinted,  are  milled  bv  the  favourable 
opinions  entertained  of  them  by  others ; 
many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  offtake  a  hot  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  for  a  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  almoft 
all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other,  are  more  or 
iefs  milled  bv  confounding  the  fuggeftions  of 

J  <D  CDO 

the  underftanding  with  the  impulles  of  the 
will,  the  affent  which  our  judgement  gives 


to 


h 
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chap,  to  religious  and  moral  truths,  with  a  heart 
Vil'  belief  and  approbation  of  them. 


y 


O  atgrow- 
inbr,  or 
merely 
changing 
our  vices, 
miltaken 
for  Korlak- 
ing  of  all 
fin. 


i  here  is  another  frequent  fource  of  felf- 
deception,  which  is  productive  of  lo  much 
milchief  in  life,  that,  though  it  may  appear  to 
lead  to  fome  degree  of  repetition,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  omit  the  mention  of 
it  in  this  place.  That  we  may  be  the  better 
underftood,  it  may  be  proper  to  premile,  that 
certain  particular  vices,  and  like  wife  that 
certain  particular  good  and  amiable  qualfi- 
ties,  feem  naturally  to  belong  to  certain  par¬ 
ticular  periods  and  conditions  of  life.  Now, 
if  we  would  reafon  fairly  in  eftimating  our 

J  O 

moral  character,  we  ought  to  examine  our- 

O 

le Ives  with  reference  to  that  particular  “  fin 
46  which  does  moft  eafily  befet  us,”  not  to 
iome  other  fin  to  which  we  are  not  nearly 
io  much  liable.  And  in  like  manner,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  account  it  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  felf- complacency,  if  we  find  in 
ourfelves  that  good  and  amiable  quality  which 
naturally  belongs  to  our  period  or  condition  ; 
but  rattier  look  for  fome  lets  ambiguous  fign 
Of  a  real  internal  principle  of  virtue.  But 
we  are  very  apt  to  reverie  thefe  rules  of  judg¬ 
ing  ;  we  are  very  apt,  on  the  one  hand,  both 

in 
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in  ourielves  and  in  others,  to  excuie  “  the 
44  befettinp;  fin,”  taking  and  covins;  credit  for 
being  exempt  from  others,  to  which  we  or 
they  are  lets  liable ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  value  ourielves  extremely  on  our  pofiTefiion 
of  the  good  or  amiable  quality  which  na¬ 
turally  belongs  to  us,  and  to  require  no  more 
fatisfadtory  evidence  of  the  fujficiency  at  leaft 
of  our  moral  character.  The  bad  effects  of 
this  partiality  are  aggravated  by  the  practice, 
to  which  we  are  fadly  prone,  of  being  con¬ 
tented,  when  we  take  a  halty  view  of  our- 
feh  res,  with  negative  evidences  of  our  ftatc  ; 
thinking  it  very  well  if  we  are  not  (hocked 
by  fome  great  adtual  tranfgreffion,  inftead  of 
looking  for  the  pofitive  figns  of  a  true  Chrif- 
tian,  as  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scripture. 
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But  the  fource  of  felf-deception,  which  it 
is  more  particularly  our  prelent  object  to 
point  out,  is  a  dilpofition  to  confider  as  a  con- 
queft  of  any  particular  vice  our  merely  for- 
faking  it  on  our  quitting  the  period  or  con¬ 
dition  of  life  to  which  that  vice  belongs  • 
when  perhaps  alfo  we  fubftitute  for  it  the 
vice  of  the  new  period  or  condition  on  which 
we  are  entering.  We  thus  miftake  our  merely 
outgrowing  our  vices,  or  our  relinquifhing 
them  from  fome  change  in  our  worldly  cir- 

F  f  4  cumfhmces, 
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chap,  cumdances,  for  a  thorough,  or  at  lead  for  a 
Efficient,  reformation. 

r  t  \ 

1>ut  this  topic  deferves  to  be  viewed  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  clolely.  Young  people  may,  with¬ 
out  much  offence,  be  mconfiderate  and  difii- 
pated  ;  the  youth  of  one  lex  may  indulge  oc- 
cafionally  in  licentious  exceffes  ;  thole  of  the 
other  may  be  Supremely  given  up  to  vanity 
and  pleafure :  yet,  provided  that  they  are 
Sweet  tempered,  and  open,  and  not  diSobedi- 
ent  to  their  parents  or  other  fuperiors,  the  for- 
mei  aie  deemed  good  hearted  young  men,  the 
iauei ,  innocent  young  women.  T.  hole  who 
love  them  bed:  have  no  Solicitude  about  their 
fpn  itual  intereds  :  and  it  would  be  deemed 
Strangely  drift  in  them! elves,  or  in  others,  to 
doubt  of  their  becoming  more  religious  as 
they  advance  in  life;  to  fpeak  of  them  as 
being  a 61ually  under  the  divine  difpleafure ; 

or,  if  their  lives  fhould  be  in  danger,  to  en- 

•  »  ^ 

terrain  any  apprehendons  concerning  their 

A  1  o 

future  deftiny. 


c* 


i  hey  grow  older,  and  marry.  Th 
fame  licentioulnels,  which  was  formerly 
confidered  in  young  men  as  a  venial  frailty, 
is  now  no  longer  regarded  in  the  hufband 
and  the  father  as  compatible  with  the  cha  ¬ 
racter  of  a  decently  religious  man.  The 

language 
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language  is  of  this  fort ;  u  they  have  Town  sect. 
“  their  wild  oats,  they  mu  ft  now  reform, 

“  and  be  regular.”  Nor  perhaps  is  the  fame 
manifeft  predominance  of  vanity  and  diflipa- 
tion  deemed  innocent  in  the  matron :  but  it 
they  are  kind  refpeftively  in  their  conjugal 
and  parental  relations,  and  are  tolerably  regu¬ 
lar  and  decent,  they  pafs  tor  mighty  good  fort 
of  people  :  and  it  would  be  altogether  unnecel- 
fary  fcrupulolity  in  them  to  doubt  of  their 
coming  up  to  the  requifitions  of  the  divine 
law,  as  far  as  in  the  prefent  irate  of  the  world 
can  be  expected  from  human  frailty.  I  heir 
hearts,  however,  are  perhaps  no  more  than 
before  fupremely  fet  on  the  great  work  of 
their  falvation,  but  are  chiefly  bent  on  in- 
creating  their  fortunes,  or  railing  their  fa¬ 
milies.  Meanwhile  they  congratulate  them- 
felves  on  their  having  amended  from  vices, 
which  they  are  no  longer  ftronglv  tempted 
to  commit,  or  their  abftaining  from  which 
ought  not  to  be  too  confidently  affumed  as  a 
teft  of  the  ftrength  of  the  religious  principle, 
fmce  the  commiffion  of  them  would  preju¬ 
dice  their  characters,  and  perhaps  injure 
their  fortune  in  life. 


r 


1 

1 

\ 


Old  age  has  at  length  made  its  advances. 
Now,  if  ever,  we  might  expc6t  that  it  would 

•  be 
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c  H  A  p*  he  deemed  high  time  to  make  eternal 
flings  the  main  obje£c  of  attention.  Nofuch 
t'mig!  I  here  is  ftill  an  appropriate  good 
quality,  the  pretence  of  which  calms  the 
difquietude,  and  latisfies  the  requifitions  both 
of  themfelves  and  of  thofe  around  them. 
It  is  now  required  of  them  that  they  fhould 
be  good  matured  and  cheerful,  indulgent  to 
the  frailties  and  follies  of  the  young  ;  remem¬ 
bering,  that  when  young  themlelves  they 
gave  into  the  fame  practices.  How  oppofite 
this  to  that  dread  of  fin,  which  is  the  lure 
chara6teriftic  of  the  true  Chriftian ;  which 
caches  him  to  look  back  upon  the  vices  of 
his  own  youthful  days  with  lhame  and  bor¬ 
row  ;  and  which,  inflead  of  conceding  to 
young  people  to  be  wild  and  thoughtlels,  as 
a  privilege  belonging  to  their  age  and  cir- 
cumfiances,  prompts  him  to  warn  them 
againft  what  had  proved  to  himfelf  matter 
ot  l'uch  bitter  retrofpedtion  !  Thus,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  life,  fome  means  or  other 
aie  deviled  tor  ftifhng  the  voice  of  confidence. 

“  We  cry  peace  while  there  is  no  peace?” 
and  both  to  ourlclves  and  others  that  com¬ 
placency  is  furnifhed,  which  ought  only  to 
pioceed  fjom  a  conicioulnels  of  being  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God,  and  a  humble  hope  of  our  pol- 
leffing  his  favour. 

I  KNOW 


s 
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I  know  that  thefe  fentiments  will  be  term¬ 
ed  uncharitable ;  but  I  mull  not  be  deterred 
by  iuch  an  imputation.  It  is  time  to  have 
done  with  that  ienfelefs  cant  of  charity, 
which  inlults  the  underftandings,  and  trifles 
with  the  feelings,  of  thole  who  are  really  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  What  matter  of  keen  remorfe 
and  of  bitter  lelf-reproaches  are  they  ftoring 
up  for  their  future  torment,  who  are  them- 
ielves  the  miferable  dupes  of  fuch  mifguided 
charity,  or  who,  being  charged  with  the  of¬ 
fice  of  watching  over  the  eternal  interefts  of 
their  children  or  relations,  liifFer  themfelves 
to  be  lulled  afleep,  or  beguiled  by  fuch  (hal¬ 
low  reafonings  into  fparing  themfelves  the 
momentary  pain  of  executing  their  important 
duty  !  Charity,  indeed,  is  partial  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  regard ;  and  where  ad! ions  are  of 
a  doubtful  quality,  this  partiality  difpofes  her 
to  refer  them  to  a  good,  rather  than  to  a  bad 
motive.  She  is  apt  alfo  fomewhat  to  exag¬ 
gerate  merits,  and  to  lee  amiable  qualities 
in  a  light  more  favourable  than  that  which 
ftricfly  belongs  to  them.  But  true  charity  is 
wakeful,  fervent,  full  of  folicitude,  full  of 
good  offices,  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied,  not  fo  ready 
to  believe  that  every  thing  is  going  on  well 
as  a  matter  of  courfe ;  but  jealous  of  mil- 

chief, 
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c  h  a  p.  chief,  apt  to  dffpeft  danger,  and  prompt  to 
extend  relief.  Thefe  are  the  fymptoms 
bv  which  genuine  regard  will  manifed  it- 
idx  iii  a  wife  or  a  mother,  in  the  cafe 
or  the  bodily  health  of  the  objedt  of  her 
affedtioris.  And  where  there  is  any  real 
concern  for  the  Jpiritual  intereds  of  others,  it 
is  characterized  by  the  lame  infallible  marks. 
'I  hat  wretched  quality,  by  which  the  facred 
name  of  charity  is  now  fo  generally  and  fo 
fahelv  uiurped,  is  no  other  than  indifference; 
which,  againft  the  plained  evidence,  or  at 
lead  where  there  is  drong  ground  of  appre- 
hen  lion,  is  eafily  contented  to  believe  that  all 
goes  well,  becaule  it  has  no  anxieties  to  allay, 
no  fears  to  reprels.  It  undergoes  no  alter¬ 
nation  of  padions;  it  is  not  at  one  time 
flu fhed  with  hope,  nor  at  another  chilled  by 
difappointment. 


i  o  a  confiderate  and  feeling  mind,  there  is 
lomething  deeply  ahhcfing,  in  feeing  the  en- 
gaging  cheerfulnefs  and  cloudlefs  gaiety  in¬ 
cident  to  youth,  welcomed  as  a  fufficient  in¬ 
dication  of  internal  purity  by  the  delighted 
parents;  who,  knowing  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
thefe  flattering  appearances,  fhould  eagerly 
avail  themleives  of  this  {period,  'when  once 
waited  never  to  be  regained,  of  good  hu¬ 
moured 
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mourecl  acquielcence  and  dutiful  docility  :  a 
period  when  the  loft  and  dudlile  temper  of 
the  mind  renders  it  more  eafily  fufceptible 
of  the  imprefiions  we  defire  ;  and  when,  there¬ 
fore,  habits  fhould  be  formed,  which  may  af- 
fift  our  natural  weaknefs  to  refill  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  we  lhall  be  expofed  in  the 
commerce  of  maturer  life.  This  is  more 
elpecially  affedting  in  the  female  fex,  becaufe 
that  fex  feems,  by  the  very  conllitution  of 
its  nature,  to  be  more  favourably  difpofed 
than  ours  to  the  feelings  and  offices  of  Reli¬ 


gion  ;  being  thus  fitted  by  the  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  better  to  execute  the  important 
talk  which  devolves  on  it,  of  the  education 
of  our  earlieft  youth.  Doubtlefs,  this  more 
favourable  difpofition  to  Religion  in  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  was  gracioufly  defigned  alfo  to  make 
women  doubly  valuable  in  the  wedded  ftate  : 
and  it  feems  to  afford  to  the  married  man 
the  means  of  rendering*  an  aflive  (hare  in  the 

O 

bufinefs  of  life  more  compatible,  than  it  would 
otherwife  be,  with  the  liveliell  devotional  feel¬ 
ings  ;  that  when  the  hulband  fliould  return 
to  his  family,  worn  and  haraffed  by  worldly 
cares  or  profeffional  labours,  the  wife,  ha¬ 
bitually  preferviny  a  warmer  and  more  un- 
impaired  fpirit  of  devotion,  than  is  perhaps 
confillent  with  heiny  imrherfed  in  the  bullle 
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chap,  of  life,  might  revive  his  languid  piety;  and 
that  the  religious  impreffions  of  both  might 
derive  new  force  and  tendernefs  from  the 
animating  lympathies  of  conjugal  affeftiom 
Can  a  more  pleafing  image  be  prefented 
to  a  confiderate  mind,  than  that  of  a  couple, 
happy  in  each  other  and  in  the  pledges  of 
their  mutual  love,  uniting  in  an  a6i  of  grate* 
ful  adoration  to  the  Author  of  all  their  mer- 
cies ;  recommending  each  other,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  common  care,  to  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  repreffing  the  folicitude  of  con¬ 
jugal  and  parental  tendernefs  by  a  confiding 
hope,  that,  through  all  the  changes  of  this 
uncertain  life,  the  Dilpofer  of  all  things  will 
affuredly  caufe  all  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  them  that  love  and  put  their  truft  in 
him  ;  and  that,  alter  this  uncertain  ft  ate  lhall 
nave  palled  away,  they  fhall  be  admitted  to 
a  joint  participation  of  never-ending  happi- 
nels.  It  is  furely  no  mean  or  ignoble  office 
which  we  would  allot  to  the  female  fex, 
when  we  would  thus  commit  to  them  the 
charge  ot  maintaining  in  lively  exercife  what¬ 
ever  emotions  moft  dignify  and  adorn  human 
nature  ;  when  we  would  make  them  as  it 
were  the  medium  of  our  intercourle  with 
the  heavenly  world,  the  faithful  repofitories 
of  the  religious  principle,  for  the  benefit  both 
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of  the  prefent  and  of  the  riimg  generation,  sect, 
Muft  it  not  then  excite  our  grief  and  indig- 
nation,  when  we  behold  mothers,  forgetful 
at  once  of  their  own  peculiar  duties,  and  of 
the  high  office  which  Providence  defined 
their  daughters  to  fulfil ;  exciting,  indead  of 
endeavouring  to  moderate  in  them,  the  na¬ 
tural  fanguinenefs  and  inconfideratenefs  of 
youth ;  hurrying  them  night  after  night  to 
the  reforts  of  diffipation ;  thus  teaching  them' 
to  delpife  the  common  comforts  of  the  family 
circle;  and,  indead  of  driving  to  raile  their 
views,  and  to  diced  their  affeftions  to  their 
true  objeft,  aft  in  g  as  if  with  the  exprefs  de- 
fign  dudioufly  to  eNtinguifh  every  lpark  of  a 
devotional  l'pirit,  and  to  kindle  in  its  dead  an 
exceffive  love  of  pleafure,  and,  perhaps,*  a 
principle  of  extravagant  vanity,  and  ardent 
emulation  ! 

Innocent  young  women  !  Good  hearted  young  innocent 
men  !  Wherein  does  this  goodnefs  of  heart  and  people-, 
this  innocence  appear  ?  Remember  that  we  much 
are  fallen  creatures,  born  in  fin,  and  naturally  abu(cd*  . 
depraved.  Chridianity  recognifes  no  inno- 
cence  or  goodnefs  of  heart .  but  in  the  remif- 
fion  of  fin,  and  in  the  effects  of  the  operation 
of  divine  grace.  Do  we  find  in  thefe  voung 
perfons  the  characters,  which  the  holy  Scrip- 
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tures  lay  clown  as  the  only  fatisfadlory  evi- 
deuces  of  a  fafe  ftate  ?  Do  we  not  on  the 
other  hand  difcover  the  fpecified  marks  of  a 
ftate  of  alienation  from  God  ?  Can  the 
blindeft  partiality  perfuade  itfelf  that  they 
are  loving,  or  ft  riving  “  to  love  God  with  all 
“  their  hearts,  and  minds,  and  fouls,  and 
“ftrength?”  Are  they  “  feeking  firft  the 
“  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteoufnefs  ?” 
Are  they  “  working  out  their  falvation  with 
fear  and  trembling  ?”  Are  they  “  clothed 
“  with  humility  ?”  Are  they  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fupremely  given  up  to  felf-indulgence  ? 
Are  they  not  at  leaft  “  lovers  of  pleaftire 
“  more  than  lovers  of  God  ?  ”  Are  the  offices 
of  Religion  their  folace,  or  their  talk  ?  Do 
they  not  come  to  thefe  facred  fer vices  with 
reluctance,  continue  in  them  by  conftraint, 
and  quit  them  with  gladnefs  ?  And  of  how 
many  of  thefe  per  foils  may  it  not  be  affirmed 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  prophet’s  language : 
“  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe, 
“  and  wine,  are  in  their  feafts  :  but  they  re- 
“  gard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 
confider  the  operation  of  his  hands  ?”  Are 
not  the  youth  of  one  fex  often  actually  com- 
mining,  and  ft  ill  more  often  wiftiing  for  the 
opportunity  to  comrmt,  thofe  fins  of  which  the 
Scripture  lays  exprefsly,  u  that  they  which 

do 
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do  fuch  things  Jhalj/not  inherit  the  kingdom 
“  of  God  ?”  Are  not  the  youth  of  the  other  fcx 
principally  intent  on  the  gratification  of  vanity; 
and  looking  for  their  chief  happinefs  to  the 
retorts  of  gaiety  and  fafhion,  to  all  the  multi¬ 
plied  pleafures  which  public  places,  or  the 
ftill  higher  gratifications  of  more  refined  cir¬ 
cles,  can  fupply  ? 


And  then,  when  the  firft  ebullitions  of 
youthful  warmth  are  over,  what  is  their 
boafted  reformation  ?  They  may  be  decent 
fober,  ufeful,  refpeblable,  as  members  of  the 
community,  or  amiable  in  the  relations  of 
domeftic  life.  But  is  this  the  change  of 
which  the  Scripture  (peaks  ?  Hear  the  expref- 
•fions  which  it  ules,  and  judge  for  yourfelves— 
“  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  en- 
“  ter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” — “The  old 
man — is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
“  lulls  an  expreffion  but  too  defcriptive  of 
the  vain  delirium  of  youthful  difiipation,  and 
of  the  falle  dreams  of  pleafure  which  it  in- 
fpires;  but  “the  new  man"  is  awakened 
from  this  fallacious  eftimate  of  happinefs ; 

“  he  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  imao-e 
“  of  him  that  created  him.” — “  He  is  crea  ted 
“  after  God  in  righteoufnels  and  true  holi- 
nefs.  The  perfons  of  whom  we  arc  fpeal- 
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chap*  ing  are  no  longer,  indeed,  fo  thoughtlefs,  and 
wild,  and  diffipated,  as  formerly ;  fo  negli¬ 
gent  in  their  attention  to  objefts  of  real  va¬ 
lue;  fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure;  fo 
prone  to  yield  to  the  impulfe  of  appetite* 
But  this  is  no  more  than  the  change  of  which 
a  writer  of  no  very  ftridt  caft  fpeaks,  as  natu¬ 
rally  belonging  to  their  riper  age : 

Converts  (lucliis,  setas,  animufque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes,  &  amicitias  :  infervit  honori : 

Commififfe  cavet,  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Hor. 

This  is  a  point  of  infinite  importance:  let 
it  not  be  thought  tedious  to  fpend  even  yet 
a  few  more  moments  in  the  difcuffion  of  it* 
Put  the  qucftion  to  another  iffue,  and  try  it, 
by  appealing  to  the  principle  of  life  being  a 
flate  qf  probation ;  (a  propofition,  indeed, 
true  in  a  certain  fenfe,  though  not  exaftly  in 
that  which  is  fometimes  affigned  to  it;)  and 
you  will  {till  be  led  to  no  very  different  con- 
clufion.  Probation  implies  refilling,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  didlates  of  Religion,  appetites 
which  we  are  naturally  prompted  to  gratify. 
Young  people  are  not  tempted  to  be  churlifh, 
interefted,  covetous ;  but  to  be  inconfiderate 
and  diffipated,  “  lovefs  of  pleafure  more 
u  than  lovers  of  God.”  People  again  in 
8  middle 
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iTiidJIe  age  are  not  fo  ftrongly  tempted  to 
be  though  tlefs,  and  idle,  and  licentious.  From 
excefles  of  this  iort  they  are  iufiiciently  with- 
held,  particularly  when  happily  fettled  in  do- 
meftic  life,  by  a  regard  to  their  characters,  by 
the  reftraints  ot  family  connections,  and  by  a 
fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  the  decencies  of  the 
married  Rate.  ‘Their  probation  is  of  another 
fort ;  they  are  tempted  to  be  fupremely  en- 
grofled  oy  worldly  cares,  by  family  interefls, 
by  profeffional  objects,  by  the  purfuit  of 
wealth  or  of  ambition.  Thus  occupied,  they 
aie  tempted  to  mind  earthly  rather  than 
“  heavenly  things,”  forgetting  “  the  one 
“  thing  needful;”  to  “let  theif  affedions”  on 
temporal  rather  than  eternal  concerns,  and 
to  taKe  up  with  a  form  of  godlinels,”  inflead 
of  feeking  to  experience  the  power  thereof; 
the  foundations  of  this  nominal  Religion  be¬ 
ing  laid  in  the  forgetfulnefs,  if  not  in  the  ig¬ 
norance,  of  the  peculiar  do&rines  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Thefe  are  the  ready-made  Chriflians 
formerly  fpoken  of,  who  confider  Chriftia- 
nity  as  a  geographical  term,  properly  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  thofe  who  have  been  born  and 
educated  in  a  country  wherein  Chrilfianity 
is  piofelfed  ;  not  as  indicating  a  renewed 
nature,  as  expreflive  of  a  peculiar  character, 
with  its  appi opnate  .defires  and  averfions, 
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e  h  a  p.  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  forrows, 
vir.  To  people  of  this  defcription,  the  folemn 
admonition  of  Chnft  is  addreffed  \  4  I  know 
thy  works  \  that  thou  haft  a  name,  that 
“  thou  liveft,  and  art  dead.  Be  watchful, 
“  and  ftrengthen  the  things  which  remain 
u  that  are  ready  to  die ;  for  I  have  not  found 
“  thy  works  perfe£t  before  God.” 


Hints  to 
fuch  as, 
having 
been  hi¬ 
therto 
carelefs, 
with  to 
become 
true 

Chriltians. 


If  there  be  any  one  who  is  inclined  to 

m  • 


liften  to  this  folemn  warning,  who  is 


awakened  from  his  dream  of  falfe  iecurit\, 
and  is  difpofed  to  be  not  only  ahnojl  but  al¬ 
together  a  Chriftian — O  !  let  him  not  ftifle 
or  diflipate  theie  beginnings  of  ferioufneh, 
but  feduloufly  cherifh  them  as  the  “  work- 
“  ings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,”  which  would 
draw  him  from  the  “  broad”  and  crowded 
“  road  of  deftru&ion,  into  the  narrow”  and 
thinly  peopled  path  “  that  leadeth  to  life.” 
Let  him  retire  from  the  multitude— Let 
him  enter  into  his  clofct,  and  on  his  bend- 
ed  knees  implore,  for  Chrift’s  lake  and  in 
reliance  on  his  mediation,  that  God  would 
take  away  from  him  the  heart  of  ftone. 
46  and  give  him  a  heart  of  flefh ;”  that  the 
Lather  of  light  would  open  his  eyes  to  hu 
true  condition,  and  clear  his  heart  from  the 

clouds  of  prejudice,  and  diflipate  the  deceit* 
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ful  medium  of  {elf-love.  Then  let  him  sect. 
carefully  examine  his  pad:  life,  and  his  pic- 
lent  courfe  of  conduft,  comparing  himfelf 
with  God's  word  :  and  confidcring  how  any 
one  might  reafonably  have  been  expefted  to 
conduft  himfelf,  to  whom  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  had  been  always  open,  and  who  had 
been  uled  to  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
revelation  of  the  will  ol  his  Creator,  and 
Governor,  and  Supreme  Benefactor ;  let 
him  there  perufe  the  aweful  denunciations 
againft  impenitent  finners  ;  let  him  labour 
to  become  more  and  more  deeply  impreffed 
with  a  fenle  of  his  own  radical  blindnefs 
and  corruption ;  above  all,  let  him  fteadily 
contemplate,  in  all  its  relations,  that  ftupen- 
dous  truth,  the  incarnation  and  crucifixion  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  oj  God ,  and  the  me f age 
of  mercy  proclaimed  from  the  crofis  to  repent¬ 
ing  finners . — “  Be  ye  reconciled  unto  God.” 

— “  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and 

“  thou  fhalt  be  faved.” 

* 

When  he  fairly  eftimates  the  guilt  of  fin 
by  the  coftly  fatisfaftion  which  was  required 
to  atone  for  it,  and  the  worth  of  his  foul  by 
the  price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption, 
and  contrafts  both  of  thefe  with  his  own  fot- 
tifh  inconfideratenefs  ;  when  he  reflefts  on  the 
amazing  love  and  pity  of  Chrift,  and  on  the 
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CHAP,  cold  and  formal  acknowledgements  with 
which  he  has  hitherto  returned, this  infinite 
obligation,  making  light  of  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  trifling  with 
the  gracious  invitations  of  his  Redeemer : 
finely,  if  he  be  not  loll:  to  fenfibility,  mixed 
emotions  of  guilt,  and  fear,  and  fhame,  and 
remorfe,  and  borrow,  will  nearly  overwhelm 
his  foul ;  he  will  fmite  upon  his  breaft,  and 
cry  out  in  the  language  of  the  publican, 
“  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  finner.”  But 
blefled  be  God,  fuch  an  one  needs  not  de- 
fpair — it  is  to  perfons  in  this  very  fituation, 
and  with  thefe  very  feelings,  that  the  offers  of 
the  Gofpel  are  held  forth,  and  its  promifes 
allured;  “to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden” 
under  the  burthen  of  their  fins;  to  them 
who  thirft  for  the  water  of  life;  to  them 
who  feel  themfelves  “  tied  and  bound  by  the 
“  chain  of  their  fins ;”  who  abhor  their  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  long  earneftly  for  deliverance. 
Happy,  happy  fouls!  whom  the  grace  of 
God  has  vifited,  “  has  brought  out  of  dark- 
“  nefs  into  his  marvellous  light,”  and  “  from 
“  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.”  Call  your- 
felves  then  on  his  undeferved  mercy ;  he  is 
full  of  love,  and  will  not  fpurn  you  :  lurren- 
cer  yourfelves  into  his  hands,  and  lolemnly 
lelolve,  tin  ough  his  Grace,  to  dedicate  hence¬ 
forth 
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forth  all  your  faculties  and  powers  to  bis 
fervice. 

It  is  your’s  now  “  to  work  out  your  own 
“  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  fidelity  of  him  who  has  promifed 
to&“  work  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
“  his  good  pleafure.”  Ever  look  to  him  for 
help:  your  only  fafety  conlifts  in  a  deep  and 
permanent  fenfe  of  your  own  weaknels,  and 
in  a  firm  reliance  on  his  ftrength.  It  you 
“  give  all  diligence,”  his  power  is  aimed  for 
your  protection,  his  truth  is  pledged  for  your 
fecurity.  You  are  enhfted  under  the  banner 
of  Chrift — Fear  not,  though  the  world,  and 
the  fleffi,  and  the  devil  are  let  in  array 
a^ainft  you.— “  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  pro- 

“°mifed  _ “  be  ye  alfo  faithful  unto  death, 

“  and  he  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.”— 
«&  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  tame 
“  {hall  be  faved.”  In  fuch  a  world  as  this, 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  as  ours,  efpecially  if 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  you  muft  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  many  difficulties: 
arm  yourfelves,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
with  a  determined  refolution  not  to  rate 
human  eftimation  beyond  its  true  value ; 
not  to  dread  the  charge  of v  particularity, 
when  it  ffiall  be  neceflary  to  incur  it ;  but 
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let  it  be  your  conftant  endeavour  to  retain 
before  your  mental  eye,  that  bright  affem- 
l)lage  of  mvitible  fpedators,  who  are  the 
witnelTes  of  your  daily  eondud,  and  “  to 
leek  that  honour  which  cometh  from  God.’* 
\  ou  cannot  advance  a  fingle  flep,  till  you 
are  in  fome  good  meafure  pofieffed  of 
this  comparitive  indifference  to  the  favour 
of  men.  We  have  before  explained  ourlelves 
too  clearly  to  render  it  neceffary  to  declare, 
that  no  one  fhould  needlefsly  affed  fingula- 
nty .  but  to  aim  at  incompatible  advan- 
tJgcs,  to  leek  to  pdeale  God  and  the  world, 
where  their  commands  are  really  at  variance, 
is  the  way  to  be  neither  refpedable,  nor 
good,  nor  happy.  Continue  to  be  ever  aware 
of  your  own  radical  corruption  and  habitual 
eaknelo.  Inueed,  if  your  eyes  be  really 
opened,  and  your  heart  truly  foftened,  “  hun- 
“  gering  and  thirfting  after  righteoufnefs,” 
riling  in  your  ideas  of  true  holinels,  and 
proving  the  genuinenefs  of  your  hope  by  de¬ 
firing  “  to  purify  yourfelf  even  as  God  is 
pure;”  you  will  become  daily  more  and 
more  fenlible  of  your  own  defeds,  and  wants, 
and  weaknelfes ;  and  more  and  more  im- 
prcffcd  by  a  fenfe  of  the  mercy  and  lono- 
buffering  of  that  gracious  Saviour,  “who 

“  forgive th 
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<c  forgiveth  all  your  fin,  and  healeth  all  your  sect. 
<c  infirmities.”  v 


1. 


\ 

This  is  the  folution  of  what  to  a  man  of 

\ 

the  world  might  feem  a  ft  range  paradox,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  Chriftian  grows  in  grace, 
he  grows  alfo  in  humility.  Humility  is  in-  Humility 
deed  the  vital  principle  of  Chriftian iry  ;  that 
principle  by  which  from  firft  to  laft  die  lives 
and  thrives,  and  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
or  decline  of  which  fhe  mult  decay  or  flourifh. 

T’Ais  firft  difpofes  the  {inner  in  deep  felf- 
abafement  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Gofpel ; 
this,  during  his  whole  progrefs,  is  the  very 
ground  and  bafis  of  his  feelings  and  conduct, 
both  in  relation  to  God,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  himfelf ;  and  when  at  length  he  fha.ll  be 
tranflated  into  the  realms  of  glory,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  {hall  ftill  fubfift  in  undimiiiifhed  force : 

He  ffiall  “  fall  down ;  and  calf  his  crown 
“  before  the  Lamb ;  and  afcribe  blelfirw,  and 
“  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  to  him  that 
“  fitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 

“  for  ever  and  ever.”  Th eprafiical  benefits 
of  this  habitual  lowlincfs  of  fpirit  are  too  nu¬ 
merous,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  obvious, 
to  require  enumeration.  It  will  lead  you  to 
dread  the  beginnings,  and  fly  from  the  occa- 
fions  of  fin ;  as  that  man  would  fhun  fome 

infectious 
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chap.  infe£Hous  diftemper,  who  fhould  know  that 

he  was  predilpoied  to  take  the  contagion.  It 

will  prevent  a  thoufand  difficulties,  and  de- 
**■  ^  ^ 
cidc  a  thoufand  queftions,  concerning  worldly 

compliances ;  by  which  thole  perfons  are  apt 
to  be  embarraffed,  who  are  not  duly  fenfiole 
of  their  own  exceeding  frailty,  whofe  views 
of  the  Chriftian  charafter  are  not  fufficiently 
elevated,  and  who  are  not  enough  poffefTed 
with  a  continual  fear  of  “  grieving  the  Holy 
“  Spirit  of  God,”  and  of  thus  provoking  him 
to  withdraw  his  gracious  influence.  But  if 
you  are  really  fuch  as  wre  have  been  delcrib- 
ing,  you  need  not  be  urged  to  let  the  ftandard 
of  practice  high,  and  to  Arrive  after  univerfal 
holinefs.  It  is  the  defire  of  your  hearts  to 
a£t  in  all  things  with  a  Angle  eve  to  the  fa- 
vour  of  God,  and  thus  the  mo  ft  ordinary  ac¬ 
tions  of  life  are  raifed  into  offices  of  Religion. 
This  is  the  purifying,  the  tranlmuting  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  realizes  the  fabled  touch,  which 
changes  all  to  gold.  But  it  belongs  to  this 
defire  of  pleafing  God,  that  we  fhould  be 
continually  folicitous  to  difcover  the  path  of 
*~'dtity ;  that  we  fliould  not  indolently  wait, 
fatisfied  wuth  not  refufmg  occafions  of  glori- 
fying  God,  wffien  they  are  forced  upon  us ; 

•  but  *  that  we  fhould  pray  to  God  for  wifdom 
and  fpiritual  underftanding,  that  we  may  be 

acute 
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acute  in  difcerning  opportunities  of  ferving 
him  in  the  world,  judicious  in  fele&ing  and 
wife  in  improving  them.  Guard  indeed 
ag;ainft  the  diffraction  of  worldly  cares  ;  and 

O  j  7 

cultivate  heavenly  mindednefs,  and  a  fpirit  of 
continual  prayer,  and  negledt  not  to  watch 
inceflantly  over  the  workings  of  your  deceit¬ 
ful  heart :  but  be  active  alfo,  and  ufeful.  Let 
not  your  precious  time  be  wafted  “  in  fhape- 
“  lefts  idlenefs  ;”  an  admonition  which,  in  our 
days,  is  rendered  but  too  neceflary  by  the  re¬ 
laxed  habits  of  perfons  even  of  real  piety  :  but 
wifely  hufband  and  improve  this  fleeting  trea- 
fure.  Never  be  fatisfied  with  your  prefent 
attainments ;  but  “  forgetting  the  things 
“  which  are  behind,”  labour  ftill  to  “  prefs 
forward”  with  undiminifhed  energy,  and 
to  run  the  race  that  is  fet  before  you  without 
flashing  in  your  courfe. 

Ou  o  * 
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Above  all,  meafure  your  progrefs  by  your  Lo re  cn- 
improvement  in  love  to  God  and  man.  “  God  foiced< 
u  is  Love.”  This  is  the  facred  principle, 
which  warms  and  enlightens  the  heavenly 
world,  that  blefled  feat  of  God’s  vifible  pre¬ 
fence.  There  it  fhines  with  unclouded  ra¬ 
diance.  Some  fcattered  beams  of  it  are  cra- 

•  o 

cioufly  lent  to  us  on  earth,  or  we  had  been 
benighted  and  loft  in  darknefs  and  mifery; 

but 
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chap,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  is  infufcd  into  the 
hearts  of  the  fervants  of  God,  who  thus  “  are 
“  renewed  in  the  divine  likenefs,”  and  even 
here  exhibit  forne  faint  traces  of  the  image 
of  their  heavenly  hither,  ft  is  the  principle 
of  love  which  difpofes  them  to  yield  them- 
felves  up  without  referve  to  the  fervice  of 
him,  “•  who  has  bought  them  with  the  price 
“  of  his  own  blood.” 


Bafena-  Servile,  and  bafe,  and  mercenary,  is  the 
Rdi  ion  notion  of  Chrihian  practice  amoiN  the  bulk 
bulk  of  of  nominal  Chrihians.  They  give  no  more 
Chriftians.  they  dare  not  with-hold  ;  they  abftain 

from  nothing  but  what  they  mujl  not  praftife. 
When  you  hate  to  them  the  doubtful  quality 
of  anv  aflion,  and  the  confequent  obligation 
to  defift  from  it,  they  reply  to  you  in  the  very 
fpirit  ofShylock,  “  they  cannot  find  it  in  the 
“  bond.”  In  fhort,  they  know  Chrihianity 
only  as  a  fvhem  of  rehraints.  She  is  de- 

^  j 

fpoiled  of  every  liberal  and  generous  principle: 
file  is  rendered  almoft  unfit  for  the  focial  in- 
tercourfes  of  life,  and  is  only  fuited  to  the 
gloomy  walls  of  that  cloiher,  in  which  they 
would  coniine  her.  But  true  Chrijlians  con- 
fider  themfelves  not  as  fatisfyin?  feme  rie;o- 

J  o  o 

rous  creditor,  but  as  difeharsdng  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Their’ s  accordingly  is  not  the 

hinted 
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{tinted  return  of  a  conftrained  obedience,  but  s 
the  large  and  liberal  meafure  of  a  voluntary 
fervice?  This  principle,  therefore,  prevents  a 
thou  land  practical  embanaflinents,  by  which 
they  are  continually  harraffed,  who  aft  from 
a  lets  generous  motive  ;  and  who  require  it  to 
be  clearly  afcertained  to  them,  that  any  gra¬ 
tification  or  worldly  compliance,  which  may 
be  in  queftion,  is  beyond  the  allowed  boun¬ 
dary  line  of  Chriftian  praftice  This  prin¬ 
ciple  regulates  the  true  Chriftian  s  choice  ot 
companions  and  friends,  where  he  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  make  an  option;  this  fills  him  with 
the  defire  of  promoting  the  temporal  welfare 
of  all  around  him,  and  ftill  moie,  with  pity 

*  “  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord 
«  my  God,”  (fays  David)  “  of  that  which  dothcoft  me  no- 

“  thing.”  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

C<  They”  (the  Apoflles)  “  departed  from  the  prelence  of 

the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
<c  fuffer  fhame  for  the  name  of  Jefus.”  Adis  v.  41.  See  alfo 
1  Theff.  i.  6.  Heb.  x.  34.  James  i.  2.  1  Peter  iv.  13,  14. 

Such  are  the  marks  exhibited  in  Scripture  of  a  true  love 
to  God:  and  though  our  regard  for  our  common  Lord-is  not 
put  to  the  fame  fevere  teft,  as  that  of  the  Apoflles  and  firfl 
Chriftians  was  ;  yet,  if  the  fame  principle  exifled  in  us  alfo, 
it  would  furely  difpofe  us  to  ucl  in  the  Jpifit  of  that  cou* 
duel;  and  prompt  us  rather  to  be  willing  to  exceed  in 
felf-denials  and  labours  for  Chrifl’s  fake,  than  to  be  io 
forward  as  we  are  to  complain,  whenever  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform  or  to  abftain  from  any  thing,  though  in 
an  inflance  ever  fo  little  contrary  to  our  inclinations. 
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ch^ap.  and  love,  and  anxious  folicitude  for  their  fpf. 

ritual  happinefs.  Indifference  indeed  in  this 

refpeft  is  one  of  the  fureft  figns  of  a  low  or 

declining  ftate  in  Religion.  This  animating 

principle  it  is,  which  in  the  true  Chriftian’s 

happier  hour  infpirits  his  devotions,  and  caufes 

him  to  delight  in  the  worfliip  of  God ;  which 

fils  him  with  confolation,  and  peace,  and 

gladnefs,  and  fometimes  even  enables  him 

to  rejoice  with  joy  unlpeakable  and  full  of 
glory.’* 


6C 
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But  this  world  is  not  his  retting  place : 
here,  to  the  very  latt,  he  mutt  be  a  pilgrim 
and  a  ftiangei  ;  a  loldier,  whole  warfare 
ends  only  with  life,  ever  ftruggling  and 
combating  with  the  powers  of.darknefs,  and 
with  the  temptations  of  the  world  around 
him,  and  the  ttill  more  dangerous  hoftilities 
of  internal  depravity.  The  perpetual  vicif- 
litudes  ot  this  uncertain  ftate,  the  peculiar 
trials  and  difficulties  with  which  the  life  of 
a  Chriftian  is  chequered,  and  ttill  more,  the 
painful  and  humiliating  remembrance  of  his  • 
own  infirmities,  teach  him  to  look  forward, 
almoft  with  outftretched  neck,  to  that  pro- 
milcd  das,  when  he  lhall  be  completely  de¬ 
livered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and 
forrow  and  fighing  lhall  flee  awav.  In  the 

J 
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anticipation  of  that  blelTed  period,  and  com-  secd 
paring  this  churlifh  and  turbulent  world, 
where  competition,  and  envy?  and  anger,  and 
revenge,  fo  vex  and  agitate  the  fons  of  men, 
with  that  blifsful  region  where  Love  (hall 
reign  without  difturbance,  and  where  all  be¬ 
ing  knit  together  in  bonds  of  indiffoluble 
friendfhip,  fhall  unite  in  one  harmonious 
long  of  praile  to  the  Author  of  their  common 
happinefs,  the  true  Chriftian  triumphs  over 
the  fear  of  death :  he  longs  to  realize  thefe 
cheering  images,  and  to  obtain  admiffion  into 
that  blelTed  company. — With  far  more  juftice 
than  it  was  originally  uled,  he  may^  adopt 
the  beautiful  exclamation— “  O  prapclarum 
«  ilium  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum  animo- 
“  rum  concilium  coetumque  proficifcar,  atque 
44  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  difcedam  !” 


What  has  been  now  remarked,  concern¬ 
ing  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  real  believer, 
may  fuggeft  a  reply  to  an  objection  common 
in  the  mouths  of  nominal  Chriltians,  that  we 
would  deny  men  the  innocent  amulements 
and  Gratifications  of  life;  thus’  caufing  our 
Religion  to  wear  a  gloomy  forbidding  alpec:, 
inftead  of  her  true  and  natural  face  ofcheer- 
fulnefs  and  joy.  This  is  a  charge  of  fo  leri- 

ous  a  nature,  that  although  it  lead  into  a  di- 

greffion, 


FalfehGotl 
of  the  ob¬ 
jection, 
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ligion  a 
gloomy 
fervice. 
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greffion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome 
notice  of  it. 


In  the  firft  place,  Religion  prohibits  no 
amu foment  or  gratification  which  is  really 
innocent.  The  queftion,  however,  of  its 
innocence,  mull  not  be  tried  by  the  loofe 
maxims  of  worldly  morality,  but  by  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God ; 
and  by  the  indulgence  being  conformable  or 
not  conformable  to  the  genius  of  Chriftianity, 
and  to  the  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  mind 
enjoined  on  its  profeffors.  There  can  be  no 
dilpute  concerning  the  true  end  of  recrea¬ 
tions.  They  are  intended  to  refrelh  our  ex- 
haufled  bodily  or  mental  powers,  and  to 
reftore  us,  with  renewed,  vigour,  to  the  more 
ferious  occupations  of  life.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  fatigues  either  body  or  mind,  inftead  of 
refrefhing  them,  is  not  fitted  to  anlwer  the 
defigned  purpole.  Whatever  confumes  more 
time,  or  money,  or  thought,  than  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  (I  might  fay  necejfary )  to  allot  to  mere 
ammcment,  can  haidly  be  approved  by  anyr 
one,  who  confiders  thefe  talents  as  precious 
depofits,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  he  will 
have  to  give  account.  Whatever  dire  fitly  or 
indirefilly  mull  be  likely  to  injure  the  welfare 
of  a  fellow-creature,  can  fcarcely  be  a  fuitable 

recreation 
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recreation  for  a  Chriftian,  who  is  u  to  love  his 
*c  neighbour  as  himfelf or  a  very  confiftent 
diverjioh  for  any  one^  the  bufinefs  of  whofe 
life  is  to  diffufe  happinefs; 

But  does  a  Chriftian  never  relax?  Let  us 
not  fo  wrong  and  vilify  the  bounty  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  as  to  allow  for  a  moment  that  the 
iources  of  innocent  amufement  are  fo  rare, 
that  men  rauil  be  driven,  almoft  by  conftraint, 
to  fuch  as  are  of  a  doubtful  quality.  On  the 
contrary,  fuch  has  been  the  Creator’s  good- 
nets,  that  almoft  every  one,  both  of  our  phy¬ 
sical,  and  intellediual,  and  moral  faculties  (and 
the  fame  may  be  faicl  of  the  whole  creation 
which  w e  fee  around  us)  is  not  only  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  proper  end  of  it's  being,  by  its 
fubferviency  to  fome  purpofe  of  folid  ufeful- 
neis,  but  to  be  the  uiftrument  of  admimfter- 
ing  pleafure. 


Not  content 

v\  ith  every  tood  of  life  to  nourifh  man, 
I  hou  mak  it  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
And  muhc  to  his  ear. 


Our  Maker  alfo,  in  his  kihdhefs,  lias  fo  con- 
th'uciec!  us,  that  even  mere  viciffitude  i< 
grateful^  and  refrefhing  —  a  confiueratici; 
winch  fhould  prompt  us  often  to  leek,  from  a 

U  h  prudent 


prudent  variation  of  ufeful  purfuits ,  that  re¬ 
creation,  for  which  we  are  apt  to  refort  to 
what  is  altogether  unproductive  and  un¬ 
fruitful. 

Yet  rich  and  multiplied  are  the  fprings 
of  innocent  relaxation.  The  Chriftian  re¬ 
laxes  in  the  temperate  ufe  of  all  the  gifts  of 
Providence.  Imagination,  and  tafte,  and  ge¬ 
nius,  and  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  the 
works  of  art,  lie  open  to  him.  He  relaxes 
in  the  feaft  of  reafon,  in  the  intercourfes  of 
focietv,  in  the  fweets  of  friendfhip,  in  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  love,  in  the  exercife  of  hope, 
of  confidence,  of  joy,  of  gratitude,  of  univer- 
fal  good-will,  of  all  the  benevolent  and  gene¬ 
rous  affeCIions ;  which,  by  the  gracious  ap¬ 
pointment  of  our  Creator,  while  they  difin- 
tereftedly  intend  only  happinefs  to  others,  are 
moft  furely  produ&ive  to  ourfelves  of  compla¬ 
cency  and  peace.  O  !  little  do  they  know  of 
the  true  meafure  of  enjoyment,  who  can  com¬ 
pare  thefe  delightful  complacencies  with  the 
frivolous  pleafures  of  diffipation,  or  the  coarie 
gratifications'  of  fenfuality.  It  is  no  wonder, 
however,  that  the  nominal  Chriftian  fhould 
reluflantly  give  up,  one  by  one,  the  plealures 
of  the  world;  and  look  back  upon  them,  when 
relinquifhed,  with  eyes  of  wiftfulnefs  and  re- 
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gret :  becaufe  he  knows  not  the  fweetneft  of  sect. 
the  delights  with  which  true  Chriftianiry  re¬ 
pays  thofe  trifling  facrifices,  and  is  greatly 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  ot  that  pleafant- 
nefs  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  Re¬ 


ligion. 


It  is  indeed  true,  that  when  any  one,  who 
has  long  been  going  on  in  the  grofs  and  un- 
reftrained  practice  of  vice,  is  checked  in  his 
career,  and  enters  at  firft  on  a  religious 
courfe,  he  has  much  to  undergo.  Fear,  guilt, 
remorfe,  fhame,  and  various  other  paflions, 
ftruggle  and  conflift  within  him.  His  ap¬ 
petites  are  clamorous  for  their  accuftomed 
gratification,  and  inveterate  habits  are  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  denied.  He  is  weighed  down  by  a 
load  of  guilt,  and  almoft  overwhelmed  by 
the  fenfe  of  his  unworthinefs.  But  all  this 
ought  in  fairnefs  to  be  charged  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  part  fins,  and  not  to  that  of  his 
prefent  repentance.  It  rarely  happens,  how¬ 


ever,  that  this  ftate  of  fuffering  continues 


very  long.  When  the  mental  gloom  is  the 
hlackeft,  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  occasionally 
breaks  in,  and  fuggefts  the  hope  of  better 
.days.  Hven  in  this  life  it  commonly  holds 
true,  “  Th<?y  that  fow  in  tears  (hall  reap  in 

joy  ” 

Hh  2  Neither, 
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chap.  Neither,  when  we  maintain,  that  the. 
ways  °f  Religion  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs, 
do  we  mean  to  deny  that  the  Chriftian’s  inter¬ 
nal  ftate  is,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  a 
hate  of  difcipline  and  warfare.  Several  of 
the  caufes  which  contribute  to  render  it 
Inch  have  been  already  pointed  out,  together 
with  the  workings  of  his  mind  in  relation 
to  them  :  but  if  he  has  folicitudes  and 
griefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  has  u  joys 
“  alfo  with  which  a  ftranger  intermeddles 
“  not.” 

“  Drink  deep,”  however,  6C  or  tafte  not,” 
is  a  direction  full  as  applicable  to  Religion, 
if  we  would  find  it  a  fource  of  pleafure,  as 
it  is  to  knowledge.  A  little  Religion  is,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  apt  to  make  men  gloomy, 
as  a  little  knowledge  to  render  them  vain  : 
hence  the  unjuft  imputation  often  brought 
upon  Religion  by  thofe,  whofe  degree  of 
Religion  is  juft  fufficient,  by  condemning 
their  courfe  of  conduft,  to  render  them  un- 
eafy ;  enough  merely  to  impair  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  pleasures  of  fin,  and  not  enough  to 
compenfate  for  the  relinquifhment  of  them 
by  its  own  peculiar  comforts.  Thus  theft 
men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an  ill  report  of 
that  land  of  promife,  which,  in  truth,  abounds 

with 
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with  whatever,  in  our  journey  through  life, 
can  beft  refrefh  and  ftrengthen  us. 


We  have  enumerated  fome  fources  of 
pleafure  which  men  of  the  world  may  un¬ 
derhand,  and  muft  acknowledge  to  belong 
to  the  true  Chriftian  ;  but  there  are  others, 
and  thofe  of  a  hill  higher  clafs,  to  which 
they  muft  confels  themfelves  ftrangers.  To 
fay  nothing  of  a  qualified,  I  dare  not  fay  an 
entire,  exemption  from  thofe  diftrafting  paf- 
ftons  and  corroding  cares,  by  which  he  muft 
naturally  be  harafled,  whofe  treafure  is  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  mortal  accidents ;  there  is  the 
humble  quiet-giving  hope  of  being  reconciled 
to  God,  and  of  enjoying  his  favour;  with  that 
lolid  peace  of  mind,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  awray,  which  relults  from 
a  firm  confidence  in  the  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  in  the  unceafing  care 
and  kindnels  of  a  gracious  Saviour  :  ancl  there 
is  the  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  th.e  divine 
afiurance,  that  all  things  fliaft  work  too*ether 

o  O 


for  good. 


When  the  pulte  indeed  beats  high,  and  we 
are  flufhed  with  youth,  and  health,  and  vi¬ 
gour;  when  all  goes  on  profperoufly,  and  fuc- 
cefs  feems  almoil  to  anticipate  our  withes ; 

H  h  3  then 
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then  we  feel  not  the  want  of  the  confola^ 
tions  of  Religion  :  but  when  fortune  frowns, 
or  friends  forfake  us ;  when  borrow,  or  fick- 
irefs,  or  old  age,  comes  upon  us,  then  it  is, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  pleafures  of  Reli¬ 
gion  is  eftablifhed  over  thofe  of  diffipation 
and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from  us 
when  we  are  moft  in  want  of  their  aid* 
There  is  fcarcely  a  more  melancholy  fight 
to  a  confiderate  mind,  than  that  of  an  old  man, 
who  is  a  ftranger  to  thofe  only  true  fources  of 
fatisfa&ion.  How  affedling,  and  at  the  fame 
time  how  difgufting,  is  it  to  fee  fuch  an  one 
awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleafures  of  his 
younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his 
reach ;  or  feebly  attempting  to  retain  them, 
while  they  mock  his  endeavours  and  elude 
his  grafp !  To  fuch  an  one,  gloomily  indeed 
does  the  evening  of  life  fet  in  !  All  is  four 
and  cheerlefs.  He  can  neither  look  backward 
with  complacency  nor  forward  with  hope  : 
while  the  aged  Chriftian,  reiving  on  the  ai- 
fured  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmly 
refledl  that  his  difmiffion  is  at  hand;  that  his 
redemption  drawethnigh:  while  his  ftrength 
declines,  and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can 
quietly  repofe  himfelf  on  the  fidelity  of  God  ; 
and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the 
fhadow  of  death,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  and  feeble,  yet  occafionally  spark¬ 
ling  with  hope,  and  confidently  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  near  poffefiion  of  his  heavenly 
inheritance,  u  to  thofe  joys  which  eye  hath 
«  not  Seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
“  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
“  ceive.” 

Never  were  there  times  which  inculcated 
more  forcibly,  than  thofe  in  which  we  live, 
the  wifdom  of  feeking  a  happinefs  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  vicifiitudes.  What  finking 
leffons  have  we  had  of  the  precarious  tenure 
of  all  Sublunary  pofTeffions  !  Wealth,  and 
power,  and  prosperity,  how  peculiarly  tranfi- 
tory  and  uncertain  !  But  Religion  difpenfes 
her  choiced  cordials  in  the  feafons  of  exi¬ 
gence,  in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  ficknels,  and  in 
death.  The  effential  fuperiority  of  that  fup- 
port  which  is  derived  from  Religion  is  lefs  felt, 
at  lead  it  is  lefs  apparent,  when  the  Chrif- 
tian  is  in  full  pofTeffion  of  riches,  and  fplen- 
dour,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune.  But  when  all  thefe  are  fwept  away 
by  the  rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  rough 
blads  of  adverfity,  the  true  Chriftian  {lands, 
like  the  glory  of  the  forcd,  ere£t  and  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  dripped  indeed  of  his  dimmer  foliage, 
but  more  than  ever  difcovering  to  the  ob~ 

Hh  4  lerving 
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C  H  A  P,  ferving  eye  the  fblid  ftrength  of  his  fubftaa- 
tial  texture ; 

■  ~  *■ 

1  'ondere  fixa  fuo  eft,  nudofque  per  aera  ramos 

Attollens,  trunco  non  frondibus  efficit  umbram. 


SECT. 
I  T. 


S  E  C  T.  II. 

•  't  '  *  1  t 

Advice  to  fome  who  prof  e/s  their  full  AJfent  to 
the  fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  GofpeL 

IN  a  former  chapter  we  largely  infilled  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  fundamental  prac¬ 
tical  error  of  the  bulk  of  profefled  Chrif- 
tians  in  our  days ;  their  either  overlooking 
or  milconceiving  the  peculiar  method,  which 
the  Gofpel  has  provided  for  the  renovation 
of  our  corrupted  nature,  and  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  every  Chriftian  grace. 


But  there  are  miftakes  on  the  rieht  hand 

O 

and  on  the  left ;  and  our  general  pronenefs, 
when  we  are  flying  from  one  extreme  to  run 
into  an  oppofite  error,  renders  it  neceflary 
to  luperadd  another  admonition.  The  gene¬ 
rally  prevailing  error  of  the  prelent  day, 
indeed,  is  that  fundamental  one  which  was 
formerly  pointed  out.  But  while  we  attend, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  this;  and,  on  the  war¬ 
rant  both  ot  Scripture  and  experience,  pre¬ 
scribe  hearty  repentance  and  lively  faith, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  all  true  holi- 

nefs ; 
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Tiefs;  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  guard  againft  sect. 
a  practical  miftake  of  another  kind.  I  hey  v 
who,  with  penitent  hearts,  have  humbled 
themfelves  before  the  crofs  of  Chrift ;  and 
who,  pleading  his  merits  as  their  only 
ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God, 
have  refolved  henceforth,  through  the  help 
of  his  fpirit,  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteoufnefs,  are  fometimes  apt  to  conduct 
themfelves  as  if  they  confidered  their  work 
as  now  done;  or  at  lead;  as  if  this  were  the 
whole  they  had  to  do,  as  often  as,  by  falling 
afrefh  into  fin,  another  aft  of  repentance  and 
faith  may  feem  to  have  become  neceffary. 

There  are  not  a  few  in  our  relaxed  a°;e,  who 
thus  fatisfy  themfelves  with  what  may  be 
termed  general  Chriftianity ;  who  feel  general 
penitence  and  humiliation  from  a  fenfe  of 
their  finfulnefs  in  general ,  and  general  defires 
of  univerfal  holinels  ;  but  who  needed!  that 
vigilant  and  jealous  care,  with  which  they 
ihould  labour  to  extirpate  every  particular 
corruption,  by  ftudying  its  nature,  its  root,  its 
ramifications,  and  thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  fecret  movements,  with  the  means 
whereby  it  gains  drength,  and  with  the  mod: 
effedtual  methods  of  refilling  it.  In  like 
manner,  they  are  far  from  driving  with  per¬ 
severing  alacrity  for  the  acquifition  and  im¬ 
provement 
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pfovement  of  every  Chriftian  grace.  Nor' 
is  it  unufual  for  minifters,  who  preach  the 
truths  of  the  Gofpel  with  fidelity,  ability, 
and  fuccefs,  to  be  themfelves  alfo  liable  to 
tne  charge  of  dwelling  altogether  in  their 
in  If  ructions  on  this  general  Religion  :  inftead 
of  tracing  and  laying  open  all  the  fecret  mo¬ 
tions  of  inward  corruption,  and  inftrufting 
their  hearers  how  beft  to  conduct  themfelves 


in  every  diftmdi  part  of  the  Chriftian  .war-? 
fare ;  how  beft  to  ftrive  againft  each  parti¬ 
cular  vice,  and  to  cultivate  each  grace  of  the 
Cnriftian  character.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
too  many  perlons,  concerning  the  fincerity  of 
whole  general  profeftions  of  Religion  we 
ftiould  be  lorry  to  entertain  a  doubt,  we  yet  fee 


little  progrefs  made  in  the  regulation  of  their 
tempers,  in  the  improvement  of  their  time, 
in  the  reform  of  their  plan  of  life,  or  in 
ability  to  refill;  the  temptation  to  which  they 
are  particularly  expofed.  They  will  confefs 
themfelves,  in  general  terms,  to  be  “  miferable 
“  ftnners this  is  a  tenet  of  their  creed,  and 
they  feel  even  proud  in  avowing  it.  They 
will  occasionally  alfo  lament  particular  fail¬ 
ings  :  but  this  eonfefijon  is  fometimes  obvi¬ 
ously  made,  in  order  to  draw  forth  a  com- 
phment  for  the  very  oppofite  virtue:  and 
\\  here  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  often  not; 

difficult 
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difficult  to  detea,  under  this  falfe  guile  *of 
contrition,  a  fecret  felf-complacency,  ant¬ 
ing  from  the  manifeftations  which  they  have 
afforded  of  their  acutenefs  or  candour  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  infirmity  in  queffion,  or  of 
their  franknefs  or  humility  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing;  it.  This  will  fcarcely  feem  an  illiberal 
fulpicion  to  any  one,  who  either  watches 
the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  or  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  faults  confelTed  in  thefe  in- 
fiances  are  very  feldom  thofe,  with  which 
the  perfon  is  moff  clearly  and  ftrongly 
chargeable. 

We  muji  plainly  warn  thefe  men ,  and  the 
eonfideration  is  ferioufly  prefled  on  their 
inftruclors  alfo,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  de¬ 
ceiving  themf elves .  Let  them  beware  lejt  they 
be  nominal  Chrifliagis  of  another  fort .  Thefe 
perfons  require  to  be  reminded,  that  there 
is  no  fiort  compendious  method  of  hohnefs  ; 
but  that  it  mu  ft  be  the  bufinefs  of  their 
whole  lives  to  grow  in  grace,  and  continually 
adding  one  virtue  to  another,  as  far  as  may 
be,  “  to  go  on  towards  perfedtion.”  u  He 
^  only  that  doeth  righteouliiefs  is  righteous.” 
Unlefs  66  they  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spi- 

rit,”  they  can  have  no  fufficient  evidence 
that  they  have  received  that  “  Spirit  of  Chrill,” 

“  without 
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c  S  A  !>.  «  without  which  they  are  none  of  his.”  But 
where,  on  tne  whole,  our  unwillingnefs  to 
pals  an  unfavourable  judgement  may  lead  us 
to  indulge  a  hope,  that  “  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter  is  found  in  them  yet  we  muft  at  leafl 
decline  to  them,  that  inftead  of  adorning  the 
do  cl  rine  oi  Chrift,  they  difparage  and  dif- 
credit  it.  The  world  fees  not  their  fecret 
humiliation,  nor  the  exercifes  of  their  clofets, 
but  it  is  acute  in  d deeming  praflical  weak- 
neiles  :  and  if  it  obierve  that  they  have  the 
fame  eagernefs  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth  or 
ambition,  the  fame  vain  tafte  for  o  dentation 
an ci  diiplay,  the  fame  ungoverned  tempers, 
which  are  found  in  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  it  will  treat  with  contempt  their  pre¬ 
tences  to  luperior  fan&ity  and  indifference 
to  worldly  things,  and  will  be  hardened  in 
its  prejudices  agamft  the  only  mode,  which 
God  has  provided  for  our  efcaping  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  obtaining  eterjial  hap- 
pinefs. 


Let  him  then,  who  would  be  indeed 
a  Chriflian,  watch  over  his  ways  and  over 
his  heart  with  unceafing  circumfpe6Hom 
Let  him  endeavour  to  learn,  both  from  men 
and  books,  particularly  from  the  lives  of 

eminent 
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eminent  Chriftians  (a),  what  methods  have  sect* 
been  achiailv  found  mofi  effe&ual  for  the 

J 

conqueft  of  every  particular  vice,  and  for  im¬ 
provement*  in  every  branch  of  holinefs.  Thus 
ftudyinsr  his  own  character,  and  obferving 

JO  CD 

the  moft  fecret  workings  of  his  own  mind, 

O  7 

and  of  our  common  nature  ;  the  knowledge 
which  he  will  acquire  of  the  human  heart 
in  general,  and  efpecially  of  his  own,  will 
be  of  the  higheft  utility,  in  enabling:  him  to 
avoid  or  to  guard  againft  the  occafions  of 
evil :  and  it  will  alfo  tend,  above  all  things,  to 
the  growth  of  humility,  and  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  ibbriety  of  ipirit  and  tender- 
nefs  of  conlcience,  which  are  eminently 
chara£teriftic  of  the  true  Chriftian.  It  is  by 
this  unceafing  diligence,  as  the  Apoftle  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift  muft  make 

(a)  It  may  not  be  am  its  to  mention  a  few  ufehil  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  fort.  Walton’s  Lives,  particularly  the  laft 
edition  by  Mr.  Zouch  ;  Gilpin’s  Lives  ;  the  Lives  of  Bifhop 
Bedell  and  BilhopBull  ;  of  Archbifhop  Ulhcr;  Fell’s  Life 
of  Hammond  ;  Archdeacon  Hamilton’s  Life  of  Mr.  Bonnel, 
Accomptant  General  of  Ireland,  recommended  by  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Dublin,  the  Biihops  of  Meath.,  Dcrrv,  Limerick, 

Clog her,  and  Downs ;  fome  ex  trails  from  Burnet  of  the 
Life  of  the  incomparable  Leighton,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
the  latter’s  Sermons  ;  Paff  ges  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Rochefter, 
by  Burnet  ;  the  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Doddridge,  by  Orton  ;  of  Henry,  father  and  fm ;  of 
Mather  ;  of  Haiyburton  ;  Hamfon’s  and  Whitehead’s  Life 
#£  Wefley;  Life  of  Baxter,  by  himfeif,  &c.  &c.  £: c. 

their 
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their  calling  fare.  Their  labour  will  n6t  be 
thrown  away ;  for  “  an  entrance  ft  all”  at 
length  “  be  miniftered  unto  them  abundantly, 
“  into  the  everlafting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jefus  Ghriftf > 


III. 


Sect.  II L 

Brief  Olfervations  addreffed  to  Sceptic S  and 

Unitarians. 

s  E  c  t.  THERE  is  another  clafs  of  men,  an  In- 
creating  clafs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  of  abfolute  unbelievers,  with  which 
this  little  work  has  properly  no  concern  • 
but  may  the  writer,  fincerely  pitying  their 
melancholy  fcate,  be  permitted  to  aik  them 
one  plain  queftion  ?  If  Chriftianity  be  not  in 
their  eftimation  true,  yet  is  there  not  at  leall 
a  pfefumption  in  its  favour,  fufficient  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  a  ferious  examination  ;  from  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  embraced,  and  that  not  blindly  and 
implicitly,  but  upon  full  inquiry  and  deep 
confideration,  by  Bacon,  and  Milton,  and 
Locke,  and  Newton,  and  much  the  greater 
part  of  thole,  who,  by  the  reach  of  their  un- 
derftandings,  or  the  extent  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  'by  the  freedom  too  of  their  minds* 

and 
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and  their  daring  to  combat  exifting  pre-  sect. 
judices,  have  called  forth  the  refpedt  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind  ?  it  might  be  deemed 
fcarcely  fair  to  infill  on  Churchmen,  though 
lome  of  them  are  among  the  greatefl  names 
this  country  has  ever  known.  Can  the  fcep- 
tic  in  general  lay  with  truth,  that  he  has 
either  profecuted  an  examination  into  the 
evidences  of  Revelation  at  all,  or  at  leaft 
with  a  ferioufnefs  and  diligence  in  any  de- 
gree  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedt?  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  a  fa£t  which 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  Chriftianity,  that 
infidelity  is  not  the  refult  of  fober  inquiry 
and  deliberate  preference.  It  is  rather  the 
flow  production  of  a  carelefs  and  irreligious 
life,  operating  together  with  prejudices  and 
erroneous  conceptions,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  leading  dcftrines  and  fundamental 
tenets  of  Chriftianity. 


I 


Take  the  cafe  of  young  men  of  condition,  Progrefiof 
bred  up  by  what  we  have  termed  nominal  Intickllt>* 
Chriftians.  When  children,  they  are  carried 
to  church,  and  thence  they  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fuch  parts  of  Scripture  as  are 
contained  in  our  public  fervice.  If  their 
parents  preferve  frill  more  of  the  cuftoms  of 
better  times  they  are  taught  their  Catechifm, 

and 
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chap.  and  funiifhcd  with  a  little  farther  relioiouS 
knowledge.  After  awhile,  they  go  from 
under  the  eyes  of  their  parents ;  they  enter 
into  the  world,  and  move  forward  in  the 
path  of  life*  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has 
keen  afligned  to  them.  They  yield  to  the 
temptations  which  alfail  them,  and  become, 
more  or  lefs,  diffipated  and  licentious.  At 
ieall  they  negledt  to  look  into  their  Bible; 
they  do  not  enlarge  the  iphere  of  their  religi- 
ous  acquifitions ;  they  do  not  even  endeavour, 
by  reflection  and  ftudy,  to  turn  into  what 
may  delerve  the  name  ot  knowledge  and  ra¬ 
tional  convidion,  the  opinions  which,  in  their 
childhood,  they  had  taken  on  trufh 


T  hey  travel,  perhaps,  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  a  proceeding  which  naturally  tends  to 
weaken  their  nurlery  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  Religion  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  by 
removing  them  from  all  means  of  public  wor-* 
ihip,  to  relax  their  p radical  habits  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  I  hey  return  home,  and  commonly 
are  either  hurried  round  in  the  vortex  of  dil- 
lip  at  ion,  or  engage  with  the  ardour  of  youth- 
hu  minds  in  feme  public  or  profefflonal  pun- 
nut.  lr  they  read  or  hear  any  thing  about 
C  hriftianity,  it  is  commonly  onlv  about  thofe 
tenets  which  are  fubjeds  of  controversy  s  and 
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what  reaches  their  ears  of  the  Bible,  from  segt( 
their  occafional  attendance  at  church  :  though 
it  may  fometimes  imprefs  them  with  an  idea 
of  the  purity  of  Chriftian  morality,  contains 
much  which,  coming  thus  detached,  perplexes 
and  offends  them,  and  fuggefts  various  doubts 
and  ftartlipg  objections,  which  a  farther  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Scripture  would  remove. 

T.  hus  growing  more  and  more  to  know  Chi  if* 

•  • 

tiamty  only  by  the  difficulties  it  contains ; 
fometimes  tempted  by  the  ambition  of  (hew¬ 
ing  themfelves  fuperior  to  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  always  prompted  by  the  natural  pride  of 
.the  human  heart  to  caff  off  their  (objection  to 
dogmas  impofed  on  them  ;  diigufted,  perhaps, 
by  the  immoral  lives  of  fome  profeffed  Chrif- 
tians,  by  the  weakneffes  and  abfurdities  of 
others,  and  by  what  they  obferve  to  be  the 
implicit  belief  of  numbers,  whom  they  fee 
and  know  to  be  equally  ignorant  with  them¬ 
felves,  many  doubts  and  fufpicions  of  greater 
or  lefs  extent  fpring  up  within  them.  Thefe 
doubts  enter  into  the  mind  at  firft  almoft  im¬ 
perceptibly  :  they  exit  only  as  vague  indif- 
tiiicl  fu rmiles,  and  by  no  means  take  the 
precife  (Tape  or  the  fubftance  of  a  formed 
opinion.  At  firft,  probably,  they  even  of¬ 
fend  and  ftartle  by  their  intrufion :  but  by 
degrees  the  unpleafant  fenfations  which  they 
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chap,  once  excited  wear  off :  the  mind  grows  more 
VI1-  familiar  with  them.  A  confufed  fenfe  (for 
fuch  it  is,  rather  than  a  formed  idea)  of  its 
being  definable  that  their  doubts  fliould  prove 
well  founded,  and  of  the  comfort  and  en¬ 
largement  which  would  be  afforded  by  that 
proof,  lends  them  much  fecret  aid.  The  im- 
preffion  becomes  deeper  ;  not  in  confequence 
of  being  reinforced  by  frefh  arguments,  but 
merely  by  dint  of  having  longer  refted  in  the 
mind ;  and  as  they  increafe  in  force,  they 
creep  on  and  extend  themfelves.  At  length 
they  diffufe  themfelves  over  the  whole  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  poffefs  the  mind  in  undiflurbed 
occupancy. 

It  is  by.  no  means  meant  that  this  is  uni- 
verfally  the  procefs.  But,  fpeaking  generally, 
this  might  be  termed,  perhaps  not  unjuftly, 
the  natural  hiflory  of  fcepticifm.  It  approves 
itfelf  to  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  with 
any  care  watched  the  progrefs  of  infidelity  in 
perfons  around  them ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  written  lives  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
unbelievers.  It  is  curious  to  read  their  own 
accounts  of  themfelves,  the  rather  as  they  ac¬ 
cord  fo  exactly  with  the  refult  of  our  own 
obfervation. — We  find  that  they  once  perhaps 
gave  a  fort  of  implicit  hereditary  aflent  to  the, 
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truth  of  Chriftianity,  and  were  what,  by  a  sect. 
milchievous  perverfion  of  language,  the  world 
denominates  believers.  How  were  they  then 
awakened  from,  their  ileep  of  ignorance?  At 
what  moment  did  the  light  of  truth  beam  in 
upon  them,  and  diffipate  the  darknefs  in  which 
they  had  been  involved  ?  The  period  of  their 
infidelity  is  marked  by  no  fuch  determinate 
boundary.  Realon,  and  thought,  and  inquiry, 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Having 
for  many  years  lived  carelefs  and  irreligious 
lives,  and  aflociated  with  companions  equally 
carelefs  and  irreligious ;  not  by  force  of  ftudy 
and  reflection,  but  rather  by  the  lapfe  of  time, 
they  at  length  attained  to  their  infidel  matu¬ 
rity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  any 
are  reclaimed  from  infidelity,  it  is  generally 
by  a  procefs  much  more  rational  than  that 
which  has  been  here  defcribed.  Something 

iD 

awakens  them  to  reflexion.  They  examine, 
they  confider,  and  at  length  yield  their  alTent 
to  Chriftianity  on  what  they  deem  fufficient 
grounds. 

From  the  account  here  given,  it  appears 
plainly  that  infidelity  is  generally  the  offspring 
of  prejudice,  and  that  its  fuccefs  is  chiefly  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  depravity  of  the  moral 
character.  1  his  fad  is  confirmed  by  the  nn- 
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chap,  deniable  truth,  that  in  focieties ,  which  confift 
v of  individuals,  infidelity  is  the  natural  fruit, 
not  fo  much  of  a  ft ud Sous  and  difputatious,  as 
of  a  difiipated  and  vicious  age.  It  diffufes 
itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  general  morals  de- 
*  cline;  and  it  is  embraced  with  leis  apprehen- 
fion,  when  every  infidel  is  kept  in  fpirits,  by 
feeing  many  around  him  who  are  fharing  for¬ 
tunes  with  himfelf. 

'Fo  any  fair  mind  this  confideration  alone 
might  be  offered,  as  iuggefting  a  ftrong  argu¬ 
ment  agamft  infidelity,  and  in  favour  of  Re¬ 
velation.  And  the  friends  of  Chriftianity 
might  juftly  retort  the  charge,  which  their  op¬ 
ponents  often  urge  with  no  little  affectation 
of  fuperior  wifdom  ;  that  we  implicitly  fur- 
render  ourfelves  to  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
inftead  of  examining  difpaffionately  the  ground 
of  our  faith,  and  yielding  our  affent  onlv  ac- 
cording  to  the  degree  of  evidence. 

O  O 

In  our  own  days,  when  it  is  but  too  dear 
that  infidelity  increafes,  it  is  not  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  reafonings  of  the  infidel  wri¬ 
ters  having  been  much  ftudied,  but  from  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  and  the  decay  of  morals  : 
anti,  10  far  as  this  increafe  may  be  traced  at 
all  to  the  works  of  fceptical  writers;  it  has 
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been  produced,  not  by  argument,  and  difcuf-  S  E  c  t. 
{ion,  but  by  farcafms  and  points  of  wit,  which 
have  operated  on  weak  minds,  or  on  nominal 
Chriftians,  by  bringing  gradually  into  con¬ 
tempt,  opinions  which,  in  their  cafe,  had 
only  refted  on  the  bafis  of  blind  re-peel  and 
the  prejudices  of  education.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  infidelity 
is  in  general  a  difeafe  of  the  heart  more  than  of 
the  underfunding.  If  Revelation  were  affailed 
only  by  reafon  and  argument,  it  would  have 
little  to  fear.  The  literary  oppofers  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  from  Herbert  to  Hume,  have  been 
feldom  read.  They  made  fome  ftir  in  their 
day :  during  their  fpan  of  exiftence  they  were 
noify  and  noxious;  but  like  the  locufts  of  the 
eaft,  which  for  a  while  obfeure  the  air,  and 
deftroy  the  verdure,  they  were  loon  fwept 
away  and  forgotten.  Their  very  names  would 
be  fcarcely  found,  if  Leland  had  not  pre- 
ferved  them  from  oblivion. 


The  account  which  has  been  given,  of  Unitarians, 
the  l'ecret,  but  grand,  fource  of  infidelity, 
may  perhaps  juflly  be  extended,  as  being 
not  feldom  true  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who 
deny  the  fundamental  doftrines  of  the 
Gofpel. 


c  W, 
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chap.  In  the  courfe  which  we  lately  traced  from 
nom^na^  orthodoxy  to  abfolute  infidelity,  Uni- 
tarianifm  (<2)  is,  indeed,  a  fort  of  half-way 
houfe,  if  the  expreffion  may  he  pardoned;  a 
ftage  on  the  journey,  where  fometimes  a  per- 
foil  indeed  finally  flops,  but  where,  not  un- 
frequently,  he  only  paufes  for  a  while,  and 
then  purfues  his  progrefs. 

Tme  Unitarian  teachers  by  no  means  pro- 

fels  to  abfolve  their  followers  from  the 

* 

unbending  ftrifhiefs  of  Chriftian  morality. 
They  prefcribe  the  predominant  love  of  God, 
and  an  habitual  ipirit  of  devotion  :  but  it  is 
an  unquefhonable  fact ;  a  fact  which  they 
themfelves  aimoft  admit,  that  this  clafs  of 
religionifts  is  not  in  general  diftinguifhed  for 
fuperior  purity  of  life ;  and  ftill  lefs  for  that 
frame  of  mind,  which,  by  the  injunction  “  to 
be  fpiritually,  not  carnally,  minded,”  the 
word  of  God  prefcribes  to  us,  as  one  of  the 


(a)  The  author  Is  aware,  that  he  may  perhaps  be  cenfur- 
ed  for  conceding  this  term  to  the  clafs  of  perfons  now  in 
queftion,  fmce  orthodox  Chriftians  equally  contend  for  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature  :  and  it  perhaps  may  hardly  be  a 
fufficient  exeufe,  that,  it  not  being  his  object  particularly 
to  refute  the  errors  of  Unitarianifm,  he  ufes  the  term  in  its 
popular  fenfe  rather  than  give  necdlefs  offence.  He  thus 
guards,  however,  againft  any  fulfe  conftrudtion  being  drawn 
tr om  his  ufe  of  it, 
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fureft  tefts  of  our  experiencing  the  vital  sect. 
power  of  Chriftianity.  On  the  conti  ary,  m 
point  of  fa£t,  Unitarianifm  feems  to  be  reforted 
to,  not  merely  by  thofe  who  are  difgufted 
with  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  Chriftianity ; 
but  by  thofe  alio  who  are  feeking  a  refuge 
from  the  ftridtnefs  of  her  practical  precepts  ; 
and  who,  more  particularly,  would  efcape 
from  the  obligation  which  ihe  impofes  on  her 
adherents,  rather  to  incur  the  dreaded  charge 
of  fino'ularity,  than  fall  in  with  the  declining 
manners  of  a  diffipated  age. 


Unitarianism,  where  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  the  underftanding  rather  than 
from  the  heart,  is  not  vmfrequently  produced 
by  a  confuled  idea  of  the  difficulties,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  the  impoffibilities  w  hich 
orthodox  Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  involve. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troverfy(tf):  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 


( a )  The  author  of  this  treatife  has,  fince  its  completion, 
perufed  a  work  entitled,  Calvinifm  and  Socinianifm  com¬ 
pared,  by  A.  Fuller,  &c.:  and,  without  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvanifm,  he  is  happy  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  confefting  the  high  obligation  which,  in 
common  with  all  the  friends  of  true  Religion,  he  owes 
to  the  author  of  that  highly  valuable  publication  for  his 
mafterly  defence  of  the  docftrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  his 
acute  refutation  of  the  oppoftte  errors. 
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VII. 


Advantage 
pnfieffed  by 
Deifts  and 
Unitarians, 
in  contend¬ 
ing  with 
their  op¬ 
ponents. 


one  remark  as  a  guard  to  perfons  in 
whofe  way  the  arguments  of  the  Unitarians 
may  be  likely  to  fall ;  namely,  that  one  great 
advantage  poiTeifed  by  Deifts',  and  perhaps  in 
a  ft  ill  greater  degree  by  Unitarians,  in  their 
warfare  with  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  refults 
fi'om  the  very  circumftances  of  their  being 
the  aftailants.  I  hev  urge  what  they  ftate 
to  he  powerful  arguments  againft  the  truth 
ot  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chriftianity, 
and  then  call  upon  men  to  abandon  them  as 
])oits  no  longer  tenable.  But  they,  who  are 
dilpoled  to  yield  to  this  affault,  ftiould  call  to 
mind,  that  it  has  pleated  God  lo  to  eftabiifti 


tlie  conftitution  of  all  things,  that  perplexing 
difficulties  and  plauftble  objections  may  be 
adduced  againft  the  mod  eftabliffied  truths ; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
many  others  both  ph}fical  and  moral.  In  all 
caies,  therefore,  it  becomes  us,  not  on  a  par- 
tial  view  to  rejeft  any  propofition,  becaufe  it 
is  attended  with  difficulties ;  but  to  compare 
the  difficulties  wfiich  it  involves,  with  thole 
which  attend  the  alternative  propofition 
winch  muft  be  embraced  on  its  rejection. 
We  ftiould  put  to  the  proof  the  alternative 
propofition  in  its  turn,  and  fee  whether  it  be 
not  ftiil  Ids  tenable  than  that  which  we  are 
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lummoned  to  abandon.  In  fhort,  we  fhoukl  sect. 
examine  circumfpedlly  on  all  (ides  ;  and  abide  v  nl- 
by  that  opinion  which,  on  carefully  balancing 
all  confiderations,  appears  fairly  entitled  to 
our  preference.  Experience,  however,  will 
have  convinced  the  attentive  obferver  of  thofe 
around  him,  that  it  has  been  for  want  of 
adverting  to  this  juft  and  obvious  principle, 
that  the  Unitarians  in  particular  have  gained 
moft  of  their  profelytes  from  the  Church, 
fo  far  as  argument  has  contributed  to  their 
fuccefs.  If  the  Unitarians,  or  even  the  Deifts, 
were  confidered  in  their  turn  as  matters  of 
the  field ;  and  were  in  their  turn  attacked, 
both  by  arguments  tending  to  difprove  their 
fyftem  diredtly,  and  to  difprove  it  indirectly, 
by  Ihewing  the  high  probability  of  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  and  of  its  leading  and  pecu¬ 
liar  doctrines,  it  is  moft  likely  that  they  would 
foon  appear  wholly  unable  to  keep  their 
ground.  In  fhort,  reafoning  fairly,  there  is 
no  medium  between  ablolute  Pyrrhontfm 
and  true  Chriftianity  :  and  if  we  rejedt  the 
latter  on  account  of  its  difficulties,  we  (hall 
be  ftill  more  loudly  called  upon  to  rejedt 
every  other  fyftem  which  has  been  ottered 
to  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  T  his  con¬ 
federation  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  be 
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more  attended  to  than  it  has  been,  by  thofc 
who  take  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  truth 
or  our  holy  Religion:  as  many,  who  from 
inconiideration,  or  any  other  caufe,  are  dif- 
pofed  to  give  up  the  great  fundamentals  of 
Chriftianity,  would  be  ftartled  by  the  idea, 
tnat  on  tne  fame  principle  on  which  they 
did  this,  they  muft  give  up  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  any  reft  for  the  foie  of  their  foot  on  any 
ground  of  Religion,  and  not  flop  fhort  of 
unqualified  Atheifm. 


Half Un-  Besides  the  clals  of  thofe  wno  profefiedlv 

believers.  *0  1  •  ,  .  ,  1 

reject  revelation,  there  is  another,  and  that 
alio,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  increaiino-  one, 
which  may  be  called  the  clafs  of  half-unbe¬ 
lievers,  who  are  to  be  found  in  various  de¬ 
grees  of  approximation  to  a  lfate  of  abfo- 
lute  infidelity.  The  fyftem,  if  it  defervp  the 
name,  of  thefe  men,  is  grofsly  irrational. 
Hearing  many  who  aftert  and  many  who 
deny  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  and  not  re¬ 
flecting  ferioufly  enough  to  confider  that  it 
muft  be  either  true  or  falfe,  they  take  up  a 
ftrange  lort  of  middle  opinion  of  its  qualified 
truth.  They  conceive  that  there  muft  be 
Something  in  it,  though  bv  no  means  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  pufhed  by  orthodox 

Chriilians. 
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Chriftians.  They  grant  the  reality  of  future  sect. 
punifhment,  and  even  that  they  themlelves 
cannot  altogether  expect  to  elcape  n,  yet, 

“  they  truft  it  will  not  go  lo  hard  with  them 
“  as  the  churchmen  ftate:”  and  though  dd- 
believing  almoft  every  material  doctrine 
which  Chriftianity  contains;  yet,  even  in 
their  own  minds,  they  by  no  means  conceive 
themfelves  to  be  lnlifted  under  the  banners 
of  infidelity,  or  to  have  much  caufe  for  any 
great  apprehenfion  left  Chriftianity  fhould 
prove  true. 


But  let  thefe  men  be  reminded,  that  there 
is  no  middle  way.  If  they  can  be  prevailed 
on  to  look  into  their  Bible,  and  do  not  make 
up  their  minds  abfolutely  to  rejeft  its  autho¬ 
rity;  they  muft  admit  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  this  vain  hope,  which  they  iufhei 
themfelves  to  indulge,  of  efcaping  but  with  a 
(light  meafure  of  punifhment.  Nor  let  them 
think  their  guilt  inconfiderable.  Is  it  not 
grofsly  criminal  to  trifle  with  the  long-iuffer- 
jng  of  God,  to  defpife  alike  his  invitations  and 
his  threaten ings,  and  the  offer  of  his  Spirit 
of  grace,  and  the  precious  blood  gl  t lie  Re¬ 
deemer  ?  Far  different  is  the  Scripture  effi- 
piate  j  “  How  (ball  we  elcape  if  we  jiegledt 
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chap.  “  fo  great  falvation  ?”  “It  fhall  be  more 
*'  tolerab:e  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
“  da7  of  judgement,”  than  for  them,  who 
voluntarily  fhut  their  eyes  again  ft  that  full 
%ht,  which  the  bounty  of°  Heaven  has 
poured  out  upon  them.  Thefe  half-unbe¬ 
liever  are  even  more  reprehenfible  than 
downright  fceptics,  for  remaining  in  this 
foate^  of  carelefs  uncertainty,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  afeertain  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
revelation.  The  probability  which  they 
admit,  that  it  may  be  true,  impofes  on  them 
an  additional  and  an  undeniable  obligation  to 
in  quit  y.  But  both  to  them  and  to  decided 
fceptics  it  mod  be  plainly  declared,  that  they 
are  in  thefe  days  lefts  excufable  than  ever,  for 
not  looking  into  the  grounds  and  proofs  on 
which  is  refted  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  for 
never  before  were  thefe  proofs  fo  plainly , 
and  at  fo  eafy  a  rate ,  offered  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  mankind.  Through  the  bounty  of 
1 1  evidence,  die  more  widely  Ipreading  poifon 
of  infidelity  has  in  our  days  been  met  with 
moic  numerous  and  more  powerful  antidotes. 

.  (^IIC  of~  t!Kde  lias  lieen  already  pointed  out  : 
and  it  ftiould  be  matter  of  farther  gratitude 
to  every  real  Chriftian,  that  in  the  very  place 
on  whicJi  modern  infidelity  had  difplayed  the 
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ftandard  of  vidiory,  a  warrior  in  the  fervice  of  s  *  c  t. 
Religion*  a  man  of  the  moft  acute  dilceinment 
and  profound  reiearch,  has  been  railed  up  by 
Providence  to  quell  their  triumph  (a).  He  was 
foon  taken  from  us  ;  but  happily  for  him  and 
for  ourfelves,  not  till  he  had  announced,  that, 
like  the  Magi  of  old,  he  had  feen  the  liar  of 
Chrift  in  the  Eaft,  and  had  fallen  down  and 
worfhipped  him.  Another  fhould  he  men¬ 
tioned  with  honour,  who  is  purfuing  the  track 
which  that  great  man  had  pointed  out($)* 
Henceforth  let  all  objectors  againft  Chriftia- 
nity,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  dilproved  by 
the  oriental  records,  be  put  to  filence.  The 
ftrength  of  their  caufe  confifted  in  their  ig¬ 
norance,  and  in  our  own.  of  oriental  learning. 

Thev  availed  themfelvcs  for  a  while  of  our 

J 

being  in  a  hate  of  darknefs:  but  the  light  of 
day  has  at  length  broken  in  and  expofed  to 
deferved  contempt  their  luperlicial  ipecu- 
lations. 


The  infatuation  of  thefe  unbelievers  upon 
truft  would  be  lets  ftriking,  if  they  were 


{a)  It  is  almoft  fuperduous  to  Hate,  that  Sir  William 
Jokes  is  here  meant,  who,  from  the  teftimonv  borne  to  his 
extraordinary  talents  by  Sir  John  Shore,  in  his  firft  addrcfs 
to  the  Afiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  mold  extraordinary  genius  and  aftonilhing  eru¬ 
dition. 

(b)  Mr.  Maurice. 

able 
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able  altogether  to  decline  Christianity ;  and 
were  at  liberty  to  relinquish  their  pre- 
tendons  to  its  rewards,  on  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  exempted  from  its  punishments.  But 
that  is  not  the  cafe;  they  mull:  Stand  the 
rilk  of  the  encounter,  and  their  eternal 
happinefs  or  mifery  is  fufpended  upon  the 
ifflie  (V*.  What  muft  be  the  emotions  of  thefe 
men,  on  firft  opening  their  eyes  in  the  world 
of  fpirits,  and  being  convinced,  too  late,  of 
the  aweful  reality  of  their  impending  ruin  ? 
May  the  mercy  and  the  power  of  God  awaken 
them  from  their  defperate  Slumber,  while  life 
is  yet  Spared,  and  there  is  yet  Space  for  re¬ 
pentance  ! 


(a)  This  argument  is  preffed  with  uncommon  force  in 
Pascal’s  1  houghts  on  Religion,  a  work  highly  valuable, 
though  not  in  every  part  to  be  approved;  abounding  in 
particular  with  thofe  deep  views  of  Religion,  which  the 
name  of  its  author  prepares  us  to  expect. 
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Sect.  IV. 

Advice  fuggefted  by  the  f late  of  the  times  to 

true  Chrif  ians . 

TO  thofe,  who  really  deferve  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  true  Chriftians,  much  has  been  faid 
incidentally  in  the  courle  of  the  prefent 
work.  It  has  been  maintained,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  will  not  be  difputed  by  any  found  or 
experienced  politician,  that  they  are  always 
moil:  important  members  of  the  community. 
But  we  may  boldlv  aiiert,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  wherein,  more  juftly  than 
in  the  prefent,  this  could  be  affirmed  of 
them ;  whether  the  lituation,  in  all  its 
circumftances,  of  our  own  country  be  at¬ 
tentively  confidered,  or  the  general  ftate  of 
lociety  in  Europe.  Let  them  on  their  part 
ferioufly  weigh  the  important  Ration  which 
they  fill,  and  the  various  duties  which  it 
now  peculiarly  enforces  on  them.  If  we 
confult  the  moft  intelligent  accounts  of  fo- 
reign  countries,  which  have  been  recently 
publifhed,  and  compare  them  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  former  travellers;  we  rnuft  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  Religion  and  the  flandard  of 
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chap.  mora]s  are  every  where  declining,  abroad 
'  •  ,  even  more  rapidly  than  in  our  own  coun- 
ti\.  ^Lut  Hill,  the  progrefs  of  irreligion, 
and  the  decay  of  morals  at  home,  are  fuch  as 
to  alarm  every  confiderate  mind,  and  to 
forebode  the  worft  confequences,  unlefs 
fome  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  growing 
evil.  We  can  depend  only  upon  true  Chrif- 
tians  for  afFedling,  in  any  degree,  this  im¬ 
portant  fervice.  Their  iyflem  is  that  of 
our  national  church:  and  in  proportion, 
therefore,,  as  their  fyftem  prevails,  or  as  it 
increases  in  reipedl  and  eftimation,  from  the 
man  fell  good  conduct  of  its  followers;  in, 
that  veiy  proportion  the  church  is  flrength- 
ened  m  the  foundations,  on  which  alone  i^caii 
be  much  longer  fupported,  the  efteem  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  its  members,  and  of  the  nation  at 
huge.  Zeal  is  required  in  the  caule  of  Re¬ 
ligion ;  they  only  can  feel  it.  The  charge 
of.  Angularity  mull  be  incurred;  they  only 
will  dare  to  encounter  it.  Uniformity  of 
conduct,  and  perfeverance  in  exertion,  will 

be  requiiite ;  among  no  others  can  we  look 
for  thole  qualities. 


Cr 


Let  true  Chriftians  then,  with  becomin^ 
earnefenefs,  (hive  m  all  tilings  to  recommend 
fnuii  proidlion,  and  to  put  to  lilence  the  vain 

feoffs 
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feoffs  of  ignorant  objebtors.  Let  them  boldly 
aflert  the  caufe  of  Chrift  in  an  as;e  when  fo 
many  who  bear  the  name  of  Chriftians,  are 
aflhamed  of  Him  :  and  let  them  confider  as  de¬ 
volved  on  Them  the  important  duty  of  fuf- 
pending  for  a  while  the  fall  of  their  country, 
and,  perhaps,  of  performing  a  ftill  more  ex- 
tenfive  fervice  to  lociety  at  large;  not  by  buly 
interference  in  politics,  in  which  it  cannot 

but  be  confeffed  there  is  much  uncertainty ; 

0 

but  rather  by  that  fure  and  radical  benefit 
of  reftoring  the  influence  of  Religion,  and  of 
railing  the  ftandard  of  morality. 

Let  them  be  a  olive,  ufeful,  generous  to¬ 
wards  others  ;  manifeftly  moderate  and  felf- 
denying  in  themlelves.  Let  them  be  alhamed 
of  idlenefs,  as  they  would  be  of  the  mod  ac¬ 
knowledged  fin.  When  Providence  blefles 
them  with  affluence,  let  them  withdraw  from 
the  competition  of  vanity  ;  and,  without  for- 
didnefs  or  abiurditv,  fhew  by  their  modefl:  de¬ 
meanour,  and  by  their  retiring  from  dilplay, 
that,  without  affedling  Angularity,  they  are 
not  flaves  to  fafhion ;  that  they  confider  it  as 
their  duty  to  fet  an  example  of  moderation 
and  fobrietv,  and  to '  referve  for  nobler  and 
more  difinterefted  purpofes,  that  money, 
which  others  felfifflly  wafte  in  parade,  and 

K.  k  .  drefs, 
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chap,  drefs,  and  equipage.  Let  them  evince,  in 
fhort,  a  man  heft  moderation  in  all  temporal 
things;  as  becomes  thole  whole  affedtions  are 
fet  on  higher  objects  than  any  which  this 
world  affords,  and  who  poffefs,  within  their 
own  boloms,  a  fund  of  fatisfadtion  and  com¬ 
fort,  which  the  world  feeks  in  vanity  and  dif- 
lipation.  Let  them  cultivate  a  catholic  fpi- 
rit  of  univerfal  good-will,  and  of  amicable  fel- 
lowfhip  towards  all  thole,  of  whatever  fedt 
or  denomination,  who,  differing  from  them 
in  non-elfentials,  agree  with  them  in  the, 
grand  fundamentals  of  Religion.  Let  them 
countenance  men  of  real  piety  wherever 
they  are  found;  and  encourage  in  others 
every  attempt  to  reprefs  the  progrefs  of  vice, 
and  to  revive  and  diffufe  the  influence  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Virtue.  Let  their  earned:  prayers 
be  conftantly  offered,  that  jfuch  endeavours 
may  be  fuccefsful,  and  that  the  abufed  lono-- 
luifering  of  God  may  ftill  continue  to  us  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  vital  Chriftianity. 

Let  them  pray  continually  for  their  coun- 

L  J  J 

try  in  this  iealon  of  national  difficulty.  We 
bear  upon  us  but  too  plainly  the  marks  of  a 
declining  empire.  Who  can  lay  but  that  the. 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  who  declares  him- 
lelr  to  be  a  God  who  hears  the  prayers  of  his 
fervants,  may,  in  anfwer  to  their  intercef- 
1 3  lions, 
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lings,  which  in  fuch  abundant  meafure  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  (a).  Men  of  the  world, 
indeed,  however  they  may  admit  the  natural 
operation  of  natural  *caufes,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  confefs  the  effects  of  Religion  and  Mo¬ 
rality  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the 
community ;  may  yet,  according  to  their  hu¬ 
mour,  with  a  fmile  of  complacent  pity,  or  a 
fneer  of  fupercilious  contempt,  read  of  the 
fervice  which  real  Chriftians  may  render 
to  their  country,  by  conciliating  the  favour 
and  calling  down  the  bleffinp*  of  Providence. 
It  may  appear  in  their  eyes  an  inftance  of 
the  fame  fuperftitious  weaknefs,  as  that 
which  prompts  the  terrified  inhabitant  of 
Sicily  to  bring  forth  the  image  of  his  tute¬ 
lar  faint,  in  order  to  flop  the  deftrudlive  ra¬ 
vages  of  ./Etna.  We  are,  however,  lure,  if 
we  believe  the  Scripture,  that  God  will  lie 
dilpofed  to  favour  the  nation  to  which  his 
Servants  belong ;  and  that,  in  faff,  fuch  as 
1  hey,  have  often  been  the  unknown  and  un¬ 
honoured  inftruments.  of  drawing  down  on 
their  country  the  bleffings  of  lafety  and  prof- 
perity. 
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(a)  Vide,  fome  exquifitcly  beautiful  lines  in  the  laft 
book  of  Cowper’s  Talk,  wherein  this  fentunent  is  intro¬ 
duced. 
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But  it  would  be  an  inftance  in  myfelf  of 
that  very  falfe  iharne  which  I  have  con¬ 
demned  in  others,  if  I  were  not  boldly  to 
avow  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  to  the  decline 
cj  Religion  and  Morality  our  national  difficulties 
mujl  both  diredlly  and  indiredlly  be  chiefly  af- 
cnbed\  and  that  my  only  folid  hopes  for  the 
well-being  of  my  country  depend  not  fo  much  on 
her  fieets  and  armies ,  not  fo  much  on  the  wifdom 
of  her  rulers ,  or  the  [pint  of  her  people,  as  on  the 
perfuafion  that  fie  fill  contains  many  who,  in  a 
degenerate  age,  love  and  obey  the  Gofpel  of  Chrif\ 
on  the  humble  truf  that  the  interceffon  of  thefe 
may  fill  be  prevalent,  that  for  the  fake  of  thefe. 
Heaven  may  fill,  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of 
j  av  our. 


Let  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftian  reader  be 

alfo  offered  up  for  the  iuccefs  of  this  feeble 

endeavour  in  the  ferviee  of  true  Relio-jon. 
„  e  * 

God  can  give  effect  to  the  weakeft  effort ; 
and  the  writer  will  feel  himfelf  too  much 
honoured,  if  by  that  which  he  has  now 
been  making,  but  a  Angle  fellow-creature 
fhould  be  awakened  from  a  falfe  fecuritv ; 
or  a  fimg^e  Chriitian,  who  deferves  the  name, 
be  animate  !  to  more  extenfive  ufefulnels. 
He  may  fieem  to  have  a  (Turned  to  himfelf  a 
talk  which  he  was  ill  qualified  to  execute. 

He 
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He  fears  he  may  be  reproached  with  arro-  sect, 
gance  and  preemption  for  taking  upon  him  1  v* 
the  office  of  a  teacher.  Yet,  as  he  formerly 
fuggefted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  belongs 
to  his  public  fituation  to  inveftigate  the  hate 
of  the  national  Religion  and  Morals;  and  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  real  patriot  to  endeavour 
to  retard  their  decline,  and  promote  their 
revival.  But  if  the  office,  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  were  lefs  intimately  connected 
with  the  duties  of  his  particular  Ration,  the 
candid  and  the  liberal  mind  would  not  be  in- 
difpofed  to  pardon  him.  Let  him  be  allowed 
to  offer  in  his  excufe  a  defire  not  only  to  dil- 
charge  a  duty  to  his  country,  but  to  acquit 
himfelf  of  what  he  deems  a  folemn  and  indif- 
penfable  obligation  to  his  acquaintance  and  his 
friends.  Let  him  allege  the  unaffedted  foli- 
citude  which  he  feels  for  the  welfare  of  his 


fellow-creatures.  Let  him  urge  the  fond 


wills  he  gladly  would  encourage ;  that,  while, 
in  fo  large  a  part  of  Europe,  a  falfe  philofophy 
having  been  preferred  before  the  leffons  of  re¬ 
velation,  Infidelity  has  lifted  up  her  head 
without  fhame,  and  walked  abroad  boldly  and 
in  the  face  of  day  ;  while  the  pradiical  confe- 
quences  are  fuch  as  might  be  expedted,  and  li- 
centioufnefs  and  vice  prevail  without  reftraint : 
here  at  leaf!:  there  might  be  a  fandtuary,  a 

K  k  3  land 
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c  h  a  p.  land  of  Religion  and  Fietv,  where  the  bleffings 
of  Chriftianity  might  be  ftill  enjoyed,  where 
the  name  of  the  Redeemer  might  ftill  be  ho¬ 
noured  ;  where  mankind  might  be  able  to  fee 
what  is,  in  truth,  the  Religion  of  Jefus,  and 
what  are  its  bleffed  effefts;  and  whence,  it  the 
mercy  of  God  fhould  fo  ordain  it,  the  means 
of  religious  inftruftion  and  confolation  might 
be  again  extended  to  lurrounding  countries 

O  o 

and  to  the  world  at  large. 


E  X. 


I  N  D 


US  E  of  things,  imfairnefs  of  arguing  from  it  againft 


their  ufe.  Bo. 

Acceptance  with  God,  commonly  prevailing  notions  relpedir.g 
it,  123 — 12S. 

—  Scripture,  and  Church  of  England,  do&rine  refpe&ing  it, 

129 — 134. 

—  practical  confequences,  of  common  notions  refpeding  it, 

129. 

—  true  dodrine  vindicated  from  objedion,  133,  136. 

Addifon ,  quoted,  234. 

Affections,  of  their  admiflion  into  Religion,  85,  86. 

—  their  admiflion  into  Religion  reafonable,  87 — 91. 

—  true  teft  and  meafure  of  them  in  Religion,  92 — 96. 

_ in  Religion,  not  barely  allowable,  but  highly  neceftary, 

97 — 101 . 

—  our  Saviour  the  juft  objed  of  them,  102,  103. 

_ objection,  that  they  are  impoflible  towards  an  invifible  Being, 

difeufled,  104 — 114. 

—  little  excited  by  public  misfortunes,  and  why,  111,  1 12.’ 

—  towards  our  Saviour,  fpecial  grounds  for  them,  1 1  3,  1 14. 

—  divine  aid  promiled  for  exciting  them,  115,  116. 

our  ftatements  refpeding  them  in  Religion  verified  by 
fads,  117,  119. 

—  religious,  St.  Paul  a  ftriking  inftance  of  them,  91. 

Ambition ,  votaries  of,  18  1,  1S2. 

Amiable  tempers,  difeuflion  refpeding,  256 — 284. 

—  fubftituted  for  Religion,  256 — 258. 

value  of,  eftimated  by  the  itandard  of  mere  reafon,  259. 

—  falfe  pretenders  to  them,  259. 

_ real  nature,  when  not  grounded  on  Religion,  260,  261. 

. —  precarious  nature,  261  —  264. 

_ value  of,  on  Chriftian  principles,  267. 

—  life,  Chriftian’s  moll  fo,  273,  274. 

—  Chriftians  urged  to  this,  275—282. 

—  its  juft  praife,  282.  283. 

« —  apt  to  deceive  us,  284.  „ 
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JJpplanfe ,  defire  of,  uni  venal,  211,  212. 

Babington ,  the  reverend  Matthew,  370 
Benevolence,  true  Chriftian,  its  exalted  nature,  408,  410. 

Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  327. 

Calumny,  confiderations  which  reconcile  the  Chriftian  to  it 
243—245. 

Charity,  true,  what,  and  its  marks,  443,  444. 

Cb>  ijli unity ,  vital  revival  of,  would  invigorate  church  eftablilh- 
ment,  419. 

—  vital,  alone  fuited  to  lower  orders,  419,  420. 

—  the  common  fyftem,  falfely  fo  called,  434. 

—  the  trued  patriotifm,  409 — 416. 

—  of  the  world,  its  bale  nature,  460. 

—  not  a  gloomy  l'ervice,  463 — 471. 

—  relaxations  compatible  with,  464—466. 

—  its  lolid  texture,  471,  472. 

—  general,  what  fo  called!  473 — 4 76. 

—  true,  requires  inceffant  watchfuinefs  and  care,  477. 

—  itate  in  which  it  finds  us,  47— -52. 

its  piefent  critical  circumftances,  370 _ 3 So, 

—  reduced  to  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  proofs  of  this,  ,gq. 

395»  3S6-  ^  9 

—  caufes,  which  hive  tended  to  produce  negleft  of  her  peculiar 

dottrines,  384,  3S5.  391—393. 

—  prculrar  doctrines  of,  taught  by  the  oideft  divines  and 

lngheft  dignitaries  of  the  Englifh  church,  ,00,  ?qi. 

—  peculiar  dodrines  gradually  fallen  into  negledt,  ,gf_.05, 

—  fad  fymptoms  of  its  low  fine  among  us,  ?q6— 1qq 

—  objection,  that  our  fyllem  of  it  too  (trier,  dated  and  an- 

iwered,  39 9 — 403. 

—  vital,  its  happy  influence  on  temporal  well-being  cf  conn 

muniues,  403 — 405, 

—  not  hoftile  to  patriotifm,  406— 40S. 

fr om  its  eflential  nature,  peculiarly  adapted  to  well-being  of 

communities,  412— 416.  * 

v;t»f  can  aione  produce  thefe  effects.  416. 

excellence  of  it,  in  fome  particulars  not  commonly  no¬ 
ticed,  360— 371.  } 

geneial  Hate  of,  in  England,  375. 

—  its  tendency  to  promote  the  well-being  of  political  commu- 

nicies,  375.  409.415,  416. 

has  railed  the  general  ffandard  of  practice,  378,  570. 

11c  ens  in  proiperity  and  flourifhes  under  perfecution, 

380—383.  y 

pecu.iarities  of,  naturally  fide  into  difufe,  384. 
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INDEX. 

ChriJUans y  true,  duties  efpecially  incumbent  on  them  in  thefe 
times,  496 — 500. 

—  fhould  pray  for  their  country,  498. 

—  their  prayers  intreated  for  the  luccefs  of  this  work,  500. 

—  ready  made,  who  efteemed  filch,  451. 

—  real,  how  different  from  nominal,  307— 309. 

*—  life,  illufirated  by  figure  of  a  traveller,  31 1 — 313. 

Commons,  Houfe  of,  proves  inordinate  love  of  worldly  glory, 
228,  229. 

Conjiftency  between  Chriffcianity  ?s  leading  dodlrines  and  pra&ical 
precepts,  331 — 359.  361. 

—  between  Chriitianity’s  leading  dodlrines  amongfl  each  other, 

361. 

—  between  Chriflianity ’s  pradlical  precepts  amongfl  each  other, 

362 — 367. 

Contaft,  neceffa ry  to  produce  any  interefl  in  our  afFedlions, 
107 — 1 14.  j  18. 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  common  notions  of  it,  26  —  28. 

*—  of  human  nature,  Scripture  account  of  it,  29.  43,  44.. 

—  of  human  nature,  arguments  fuggeflcd  in  proof  of  it, 

29~ 43- 

—  of  Heathen  wot  Id,  and  finking  inflance  of  it,  31,  32. 

—  of  favage  life,  33,  34. 

—  proof  of  it,  furnifhed  by  the  Hate  of  the  Chriflian  world, 

34 — 38- 

—  by  the  experience  of  the  true  Chriflian,  39,  40. 

—  human,  its  general  effedls,  when  fuffered  to  operate  without 

reftaint,  41,  42. 

—  human,  firm  grounds  on  which  it  refls,  54. 

—  human,  practical  ufes  of  the  dodtrine,  55. 

Cowper's  Tajh ,  recommended,  334.  499. 

—  quoted,  358. 

Defedinje,  conceptions  generally  prevailing  concerning  import¬ 
ance  of  Chriflianity,  7 — 12. 

—  conceptions  concerning  human  corruption,  27,  28. 

—  conceptions  concerning  the  evil  fpirit,  45. 

— -  conceptions  concerning  the  dodlrines,  which  rcfpcdl  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  68 — 70.  72.  74 — 76. 

— ~  conceptions  concerning  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God, 
122  —  133. 

—  conceptions  prevailing  concerning  pradtical  Chriflianity, 

148 — 152.  169 — 294. 

—  conceptions  of^guilt  and  evil  of  fin,  293 — 301. 
fear  of  God,  301. 

<—  fenie  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  heaven,  306 — 308* 

Defefii-ve* 
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Defective,  love  of  God  in  nominal  Chriftians,  314 — :  1 6. 

—  love  of  God,  proofs  of  it  in -nominal  Chrillians,  317—321. 

—  conceptions  general,  concerning  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chris¬ 

tianity,  331. 

—  conceptions  of  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  pradical  mif- 

chiefs  from  them,  332. 

Depths,  of  the  things  of  God;  and  our  pronenefs  to  plunge  into 
them,  63 — 65. 

Devotednefs  to  God,  duty  of  it,  154-160.  164.  169.  i;i. 
Difjipated  and  indolent,  clafs  of,  176,  177. 

DiJJipation ,  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
3°5* 

Doddridge's  Sermons  on  Regeneration,  referred  to,  note,  12 1. 
Duelling,  its  guilt,  See.  229,  230. 

Error,  innocence  of,  confidered,  19 _ 23- 

EJiabliJhment ,  religious,  in  England,  how  circumftanced,  381. 
EJtimation,  defire  of,  univerfal,  211,  212. 

—  common  language  concerning  it,  the  efFeds  of  the  love  of 

it,  and  the  nature  of  the  paffion,  213 _ 21  7. 

■ — *  commendations  of  it  queftioned,  217,  218. 

—  efiential  defeds  of  inordinate  love  of  it,  explained,  219,  220. 

■  love  of.  Scripture  lefions  concerning,  220— -225. 

—  value  of,  analogous  to  riches,  225. 

—  love  of,  compion  notions  refpeding  it,  226,  227. 

—  proofs  of  our  ilatements  refpeding  it  from  Houfe  of  Com¬ 

mons,  228. 

—  proofs  of  our  ftatements  refpeding  it  from  duelling  22^ 

—  231.  y 

—  real  nature  of  inordinate  love  of  it,  233 _ 235. 

—  true  Chriliian’s  condud  refpeding  love  of  it,  235—240. 

—  true  modes  of  guarding  again!*  exceffive  love  of  it,  24c 

246. 

—  advice  to  the  true  Chriftian  refpeding  love  of  it  o-j 

—255.  0  ’  5 

—  love  of,  bell  moderated  by  humility  and  charity,  253. 

*—  true  Chrillian’s  temper  refpeding  it,  254. 

Evil  Ipirir,  the  exigence  and  agency  not  contrary  to  reafon 
45  —47- 

Fxternal  adions  fubftituted  for  habits  of  mind,  195. 

Faith,  Chridian’a  life,  a  life  of,  198— 200. 

Farnilics,  two,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  303,  304. 

F ergufon,  the  hiftorian,  415. 

Fuller's  Calvinifm  and  Socinianifin  compared,  487. 

Fundamental  pradical  diftintfio'n  between  fyftems  of  nominal 
and  real  Chrillians,  338,  339.  357,  338. 


General 


General  tone  of  morals,  Chndianity  has  raifed  it,  150. 

—  edablifhed  by  confent  in  every  country,  377,  378. 

Geneva,  the  effedt  of  theatres,  *319. 

Gloomy  fervice,  falfe  charge  that  we  make  Chridianity  fuch, 
463. 

Glory,  true  and  falfe,  what  properly  fo  called,  220. 

• —  Midakes  concerning  it,  219. 

Good  hearted  young  men,  term  mifapplied,  440. 

« —  young  men,  the  title  difproved,  447. 

Gratitude ,  true  figns  of,  73,  74. 

Habits,  of  mind  forgotten  in  Religion,  195 — 21 1. 

Heavenly  mindednefs,  bed  promoted  by  being  much  converfant 
with  peculiar  dodlrines  of  Chrillianity,  356. 

Holy  Spirit,  Scripture  dodlrinc  concerning,  67.  120 — 122. 

— -  popular  notions  concerning,  77 — 79. 

Honour,  falfe  notions  refpedting  it,  234,  233. 

Horne,  Dr.  quoted,  91. 

Humility ,  bed  enforced  by  peculiar  dodlrines  of  Chrillianity, 
348—350. 

—  the  ground  of  Chridian  graces,  210. 

* —  excellent  pradtical  effedls  of,  253. 

Ignorance  of  Chridianity,  common,  12,  13. 

—  criminal,  14,  15. 

Importance  of  Chridianity,  inadequate  conceptions  generally 
entertained  of  it,  7 — 25. 

—  of  Chridianity,  proofs  of  the  inadequate  ideas  generally 

entertained  cf  it,  8  — 12. 

<■ —  of  Chridianity,  ideas  of  it  given  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

16 — 20. 

—  of  Chridianity,  bed  enforced  by  peculiar  dodlrines  of 

Chridianity,  342. 

Inconfijlency  of  world’s  pradlical  fydem,  364,  365. 

Indifference  about  Chridianity  generally  prevalent,  18,  19. 

* —  general  towards  our  Saviour,  proofs  of,  70 — 72. 

Infidelity,  common  progrefs  of  it,  479 — 485. 

—  a  difeafe  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  underdanding,  485. 
Innocent  young  women,  term  how  mifapplied,  440. 

—  young  women,  the  title  difproved,  447. 

IntelleSlual  attainments,  rated  below  moral  by  Chridianity,  367 
— 37i* 

f—  low  degree  of  excellence  within  our  reach,  369. 
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Jons,  Sir  William,  a  champion  for  Chriftianity,  493. 

Ke»jo„:  Lord  Chief  Jurtice,  commendations  of,  429. 
language,  common,  concerning  the  importance  of  Chriftianity, 


1  mug  unman  corruption,  27,  28. 

—  concerning  affeftions  towards  our  Saviour,  andHoIv  Spirit’s 

operations,  76 — 79.  J  r 

~~  concerning  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  124—127 

—  concerning  mode  of  relaxing  the  ilriftnefs  of  Chilian  pre- 

cept,  191 — 193.  r 

—  concerning  human  judicatures,  193. 
concerning  amiable  tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  2-7. 

““  common  to  people  defirous  of  repenting,  335,  ^336. 
Learning,  votaries  of,  183,  184. 

Z'^kC•a•^h>n,  i];uftrated  under  %ure  of  a  traveller,  3  1 1—3  1  3, 
Chnftian  s,  a  life  of  faith,  198 — 204, 

Liturgy>  h*d  eff efts  to  be  feared  from  its  difufe,  422. 

Lives,  feveral  mentioned,  477. 

Love,  true  figns  of  it,  70,  j\. 

—  of  God,  its  efTential  charaders,  1^9. 

—  of  Chrift,  juftjy  to  be  expeded  of  us,  102,103.  113,  iU. 

—  means  of  exciting  it,  143,  144.  4 

•—  of  God,  defective  in  nominal  Chriftians,  314,  3Ir 
of  God,  proofs  of  its  being  defedive,  316 — 320 

— -  of  fellow-creatures,  nominal  Chriftians  defedive  in,  32^  322 

—  of  fellow  creatures,  true  marks  of,  323—328. 

—  of  God,  beft  enforced  by  Chriftianity’s  peculiarities,  34c. 
Chriftians  to  cultivate  this  grace  above  all  others,  430. 

—  its  excellent  effeds  in  the  true  Chriftian,  461. 

—  or  fellow-creatures  beft  enforced  by  peculiar  dodrines,  347 

348. 


Lon.vA\ andard  of  pradice  generally  prevailing,  148,  149.  jyo 
■*—  <93* 

Lonvr  elides,  not  unfit  that  true  dodrine  of  acceptance  fhould 
be  itated  to  them,  133,  136. 


Iii  Laurin,  his  e flays  and  fermons  referred  to,  121.  1  [I. 
L,au  ue>  Mr.  a  defender  of  Chriftianity,  493 
Maxims,  which  prove  human  corruption,  36.* 

Medium,  religious,  alinoft  loft,  188.* 

Milton,  quoted,  65. 


moral,  attainments  rated  above  intellectual,  by  Chriftianity  267 

aua  nments,  how  much  more  we  can  excel  in  them  than  in 
mtelledual  ones,  369,  370. 

Moravians,  commendation  of,  84. 


Natural 


Natural  condition  of  man  without  Chriftianity,  48—52. 

Nature ,  effential,  of  true  pradical  Chriftianity,  187. 

NeceJJity ,  excufe  on  the  plea  of,  ftated,  and  anfwered,  56—63. 

—  opponent  on  the  ground  of,  how  heft  oppofed,  57,  58. 

Nominal  and  real  Chriftian,  diftindion  between  them  moil  im¬ 
portant,  434. 

No  -vs!s,  prove  how  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity  have  fallen 
into  negled,  394 — 396. 

Objections  againft  the  religious  aftedions  towards  Chrift,  and 
againft  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  76—80. 

—  againft  human  accountablenefs,  difcufted,  56 — 65. 

—  againft  the  religious  affedions  towards  Chrift,  and  againft: 

the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  difcufted,  79 — 122. 

Outgrowing  vices  miftaken  for  forfaking  them,  438.  452. 

Qwerty  Dr.  referred  to,  381.  392. 

Paley ,  Mr.  his  defence  of  Chriftianity  noticed,  372,  400. 

Pnrtiality,  in  the  religious  views  of  nominal  Chriftians,  172 
— 176. 

Particular ,  Chriftians  mult  not  fear  to  be  fo  when  required  by 
duty,  240. 

PafcaVs  thoughts  referred  to,  330. 

—  thoughts  recommended,  494. 

Peculiar ,  dodrines,  ufe,  in  promoting  humility,  34S _ 330. 

—  in  promoting  moderation  in  earthly  purfuits,  351. 

—  in  promoting  cheerfulnefs  in  fufFering,  352,  353. 

—  in  promoting  confidence  in  danger,  ana  patience  in  fuffer. 
.ing>  353/  354* 

—  in  promoting  heavenly  mindednefs,  356. 

—  doctrines,  demand  our  utmoft  attention,  137 — 14  j. 

—  dodrine?,  ufe  of,  341. 

—  dodrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  importance  of  Chriftianity 

342* 

—  dodrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  entire  fur  render  to  God, 

343> 

dodrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  guilt  of  fin,  and  dread  of  pu- 
niftiment,  343,  344. 

—  in  promoting  love  of  God,  345,  346. 

in  promoting  love  of  fellow- creatures,  347,  348. 

F  bdofopby,  epicurifm  and  ftoicifrn,  88. 

Plea/ure,  the  true  Chriftian  finds  in  Religion, 

Pleafures  of  true  R  digion,  46  1 _ 47  1 . 

Policy ,  miftaken,  ofcompromife  with  immorality,  427, 

polijbed  ftate  of  fociety  no  fecurity  againft  progn  fs  of  immora- 
hty,  424,  425. 
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Politic*!,  good  e fieri  s  from  the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  as 
above  described,  403 — 420.  J 

—  good  effeds  from  revival  of  vital  Chriftianity,  421. 

—  bad  effeas  from  its  farther  decline,  422—  /1  24. 
h  ippinefs  of  a  Chnftian  nation,  404,  403. 

Pomp  and  parade,  votaries  of,  181. 

Poor  the,  more  favourably  circumftanccd  as  to  Religion,  1-6 
416.  b  * 

Pope ,  the  Poet,  referred  to,  331. 

Pof“ly'0  notions  concerI1ing  our  Saviour  ar.d  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Praaical  hints,  on  importance  of  Chriftianity,  24,  2c. 

—  on  human  corruption,  56,  57. 

—  cn  mode  of  dealing  with  a  certain  defcription  of  infidels, 

57>  5°* 

on  the  means  of  exciting  ouraftedions  towards  our  Saviour, 
143,  144. 

—  refpeding  love  of  eftimation,  250—5,-3, 

~  refpeding  amiable  tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  27c. 

—  to  naturally  fweet  tempered,  276. 

—  to  naturally  rough  and  auftere,  277 — 285. 

—  to  true  Chriftian,  when  engaged  in  hurry  of  worldly  afi*airs, 

285 — 292. 

—  to  perfons  defirous  of  repenting,  335,  336. 

refpeding  ufes  of  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  34s 
35^- 

—  for  revival  of  Religion,  426—431. 

—  to  various  deferiptions,  434 — 451. 

~  t0Jflc.1i.as'  haviriE  been  hitherto  carelefs,  wiftt  to  become  true 
Chnftians,  452 — 471. 

—  to  fume  who  profefa  their  full  affent  to  fundamental  doc- 

trines  of  Chriftianity,  472 — 478. 

—  to  Sceptics  and  Unitarians,  470—490. 

—  to  half-unbelievers,  490 — 494. 

Chriftians,  from  Hue  of  times,  495  —  502. 

—  Chriftianity,  chapter  on,  140—559. 

—  prevailing  low  views  of  it,  1 4.S — - 1 50. 

—  Chriftianity,  its  real  ftridnefs,  152,  153. 

—  its  true  nature,  155  —  160. 

charged  on  all  without  exception  in  its  full  ftridnds 

16 1  — 167.  ' 

—  milchiefs  of  ncgleft  of  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  ,,2 

—  difttnfuon  fundamental  between  fyftems  of  nominal  and 

real  Chriftians,  331—33^ 

precepts  of  ChrJiiamty,  moll  excellent,  371. 

—  cic  of  pe  culiar  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  359. 

Prevailing,  low  views  of  praSical  Chriftianity,  proofs  of 
them,  150.  ' 

Prevailing  f 
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Prevailing,  inadequate  fenfe  of  peculiar  doflrines  of  Chriftians 

331,  &c. 

Probation ,  notion  of  difproves  prevailing  fyflem  of  Religion, 
35°>  35 1  - 

Proof  of  Chriflianity’s  divine  origin,  372—374. 

Puritans ,  many  of  their  writings  commended,  399. 

Religion,  praflica!  hints  for  its  revival,  426,  4.33. 

—  the  only  true  fupport  in  trouble  and  peril,  4  yim 

Repentance ,  advice  for  fuch  as  arcdifpofed  to,  452 — 460. 

Reputation,  true  Chriftian’s  conduct  refpefting  it,  235 _ 253. 

—  true  Chriftian  preferves,  without  over-valuing  it,  239—244. 
Richardfon ,  mentioned,  396. 

Robertfon,  Dr.  cenfured,  397. 

Rojfeau ,  fchool  of,  293 — 295. 

Scepticifm ,  natural  hiftory  of  it,  479 — 482. 

Sceptics  and  Unitarians,  advantage  they  have  in  attacking 
Chriftianity,  488 — 489. 

Scripture  dLoStnne,  importance  of,  to  Chriftianity,  16—19. 

—  do&rine,  concerning  human  corruption,  26  —  14. 

—  dottrine,  concerning  Chrid  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  66,  67. 
Self-deception,  frequent  fources  of,  435  —  432. 

—  another  common  kind,  472—476. 

Self-examination ,  helps  in,  435. 

Self  fan efs  of  common  practical  Religion,  176 — 184. 

—  the  difeafe  of  political  focieties,  409. 

—  peculiarly  counteracted  by  Chriftianity,  413—4/6. 

Senfbility,  exquifite,  how  little  truly  valuable,  and  how  different 
from  true  practical  benevolence,  293 — 293. 

Senfualijls,  clafs  of,  179.  ♦ 

Sin ,  how  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  302. 

—  defe&ive  conceptions  of,  296. 

Sincerity ,  falfe  notion  of  it,  20 — 23. 

—  true,  what,  24,  25. 

Sins ,  no  little  ones,  300 — 303. 

—  little,  what  accounted  fuch,  299. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  111.270.  273.  398. 

Soams  feny ns,  his  View  of  the  Internal  Eviden:e  of  Chriftianity 
referred  to,  j  3.  400. 

Sophifry,  with  which  Religion  is  explained  away,  193. 

Pro°^  from  its  being  frequented  b v  nomin. 
tians  of  their  defective  love  of  God,  317—2:0  -  „ 

—  P^of  from,  ill  uft  rated  by  political  analogy,  '3*20/** 

Satutcs,  Religion  made  a  fet  of,  190,  191. 
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Sterne ,  ftrongly  cenfured,  294. 

Stridnefs  of  true  practical  Chriftianity,  152,  154. 

—  of' our  fyftem,  objefted  to,  as  not  fuited  to  the  flate  of  the 

world,  399. 

—  the  charge  refuted,  400,  &c. 

Sunday,  hints  for  its  employment,  203 — 205. 

—  common  modes  ef  unhallowing  it,  206 — 209. 

Supreme  regard  to  be  fet  on  God,  89.  163—1 87. 

S-zviffs  Tale  of  a  Tub,  quoted,  192. 

j Vajle,  votaries  of,  184. 

tempers,  Chriftian,  not  cultivated,  197.  210. 

—  refpecling  human  eftimation,  237 — 241. 

—  refpecting  calumny  and  dilgrace,  243,  244. 

—  when  too  much  immerfed  in  worldly  bufmefs,  287—292. 

* Theatres ,  Parisian,  319. 

Theatrical  entertainments  prove  defeftive  love  of  God,  318. 

—  prove  defective  love  of  our  neighbour,  329 — 330. 

—  entertainments,  illuftrated  by  political  analogy,  320. 

Vice,  Ibme  one  always  excufed,  338.  441. 

Vices,  out-growing  or  changing  them,  miftaken  for  forfaking  all 
fin,  438 — 440. 

Vulgarity  in  Religion,  as  to  language,  to  be  expected  from 
vulgar  men,  83,  84. 

Unbelievers,  half',  a  clafs  of  them,  490. 

Uncharitablenefs,  what  falfely  fo  called,  443,  444. 

Z Jnitarianifm  often  remits  from  lame  caufes  as  abfolute  feep- 
ticifm,  4S6. 

UJeful  lives,  difeuliion  concerning,  256. 

—  fubftituted  for  Religion,  257. 

—  value  of,  eflimated  by  ftar.dard  of  mere  reafon,  263,  266. 

—  real  worth  of,  on  Chriftian  principles,  267 — 2/0. 

—  life,  the  Chriftians  life  the  moll  fo,  273. 

—  Chriftians  urged  to,  275. 

—  its  juft  praife  given  to,  282. 

—  apt  to  miflead  us,  284. 

Wealth,  votaries  of,  1 8 1 ,  182. 

Women ,  more"  difpofed  than  men  to  Religion,  and  ufes  to  be 
made  of  this,  443. 

—  exalted  olhce  afligned  to  them,  .146. 

W'.therfpooon,  392. 

Youily  fimplicity  of,  miftaken  for  Religion,  444. 
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